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To the Right Honourable the 
OUNTESS 
OF 


BURLINGTON. 


MAD AM, 


Humbly deſire Your La- 


F2 


18) dyſhip would forgive the. 
N Preſumption I am now 
© guilty of in preſenting 
You with this Book. I do it from 
YO = 2 the 


— . r : | = — ; ee ee LINEN 
. 2 


DEDICATION. 


the high Honour and Ver won WV. 
I have for Your great Meric ande 
Virtue. It cannot, I know, fur-| 
niſh Your Ladyſhip with new Re- 
flexions; and the Ladies, of whom il 
You are the happy Mother, haveſſWi 
an Example before them, more 
prevalent to form them to every} 
thing Praiſe-worthy, than any Pre- 
cepts they can find in the Works 
of the beſt Writers. But as there 
is much Curioſity in theſe Papers, 
and great Strength and Force in} 
the Reaſonings of them, give me 

Leave to offer this Collection for Pp 
the Uſe of Female Life, as a Teſti-Wnc 
mony of the Reſpect, which I, Fu- 
with all who are honoured with theſho 

leaſt Acquaintance with You, mult lf, 
pay to Your Ladyſhip for the emi- Me 
nent Example Lou have given theſſyicls 
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DEDICATION. 


uro in the important Characters 
Mee a Wike and e 


To Command with the Mien 


of making a Requeſt, to Oblige 
eFwich the Aſpect of receiving Fa- 
ours, and to win Affection with- 
put other Deſign than making all 
People happy who converſe with 
Her, or depend upon Her, are Ex- 
re ellencies peculiar to my Lady 


rs, BURLINGTON. But as there 
inſſs a Complaiſance, which, like ſin- 


ne ere Friendſhip, ſpeaks our good 
for Ppinion in our ordinary Looks 
ſti-And Actions, more than any Lan- 
I, Fuage can do it, I here ſhall go 
theo farther than juſt to declare my 
uſt lf, with great Deference, among 
i- he Admirers of Your great Good- 
the gels and Virtue, and beg of Your 
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DEDICATION. 
Ladyſhip to forgive my faying nus 
much, for the Forbearance of ſay- 
ing more, on a Subject of which 
I am fo very fond, as that of ex- | 


preſſing my ſelf, 
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Zour Ladyſhip's moſt Devoted, 
_ ay »10ſt Obedient, and moſe 


Humble Servant, 
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ÞREFACE 


E Reader is to under ſtand that 


.= YER: = Dx) LON ; 
le he Papers, which compoſe the fol- 


T lowine Volumes, came into my 
2 Wy > > 4.0 

in SS Hands upon frequent mention in 
PRES the Spectator of a Lady's Libra- 
y. They are ſuppos'd to be collected out of 
he ſeveral Writings of our greateſt Divines, 
ud are diſpos*d under proper Heads, in order to 
bx in the Mind general Rules for Conduct in all 

he Circumſtances of the Life of Woman. 

n Matters, where both Sexes are equally 
oncern'd, the Words Man and Men are made 
ſe of, but the Matter does not for that Reaſon 
he leſs relate to Women, or argue that the 

Vork is not principally intended for the In- 
ormation of the Fair Sex. 

They were referred to me as what were af 
rt intended by the Compiler for a Guide to 
er own Conduct, and if thought worth pub- 
ing, to be of the ſame Service to others of 
Jer Sex, who have not the ſame Opportunities 
f ſearching into various Authors, and laying 
refore themſelves, by that means, all the dif- 
erent Relations in which they are, or may be 
Ngaged. 


"Zion of ſuch a Work, and whoſe Life audi 


 PREFAGCL ” 
I put them into the Care of a Reverend Gen- 
tleman much better qualified for the Publica ;;. 


Character are not ſubjeft to the Exceptions T, 
which the Levity of ſome of my Writings, as 7 
well as other Circumſtances, may expoſe a 
Work as paſſing through my Hands only. Tho F7 
he was ſo good as to peruſe the, Papers, he, f 
would not allow that the Exception I made a-, 
gainſt my being the Publiſher was of Weight; 
for he would have it, that its coming out with 1, 
my Name, would give an Expeftation that J 
had aſſembled the Thoughts of many ingenious, x 
Men on pious Subjects, as I had heretofore | 
on Matters of a different Nature: By this 
means, he believes, the Work may come into 1, 7 
the Hands of Perſons who take up no Book. ;, 
that has not Promiſes of Entertainment in the 
firſs Page of it. For the reſi, he was of O pi- 
nion it would make its own way, and J eaſily 
ſubmitted to ſuffer a little Raillery,, when 1 
had Hopes of being the means of promoting 
the Intereſts of Religion and Virtue. | 
T wiſh there was a Word to deſcribe thoſe 
Men who can get little farther than bare Diſ- 
poſitions towards Goodneſs, and are ſo unhappy 
as to be incapable of becoming themſelves great 
Examples of what they profeſs to admire. What 
mean is, that I want to find a Word which 
ſhould as Modeſily expreſs a Virtuous Man, 
as the Word Philoſopher does a Wiſe a 
: | This 
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PREFACE. 

is would introduce the Endeavours of Men 
ho think better than they live, without Pre- 
ic: from any 1mperfeftion in their own 
aracterdg. 8 
is is all T ſhall think fit to ſay in Apolo- 
y for my being the Publiſher of this Library. 
As to the Work it ſelf, 1 find it will not be 
able to arraign any Sentiments in it with= 
falling upon ſome eminent Divine from whom 
bis Lady has borrowed her Thoughts ; and the 
ariety of the Writers to whom ſhe is be- 
den, as well as of the Matter which ſhe 


eats, gives a juſt Pretenſion to the Title of 
he Ladies Library. 


'ore Jam only her Gentleman- Uſher, and if I 
his In be ſo happy as to lead the Fair into their 
* loſets, to the Perufal of this uſeful as well 
00 


5 delightful Entertainment, I ſhall be in as 
e Joy, as ever 1 obſerved any young Man in 
ading out from a Play or an Opera. Far- 
her Merit I do not pretend to have ina Work, 
hich, if carefully peruſed, will improve the 
Feaders, as Daughters, Wives, Mothers, 
d Widowsz and, I humbly conceive, can 
hoſe them no Injury in general, as they are No- 
Diſ⸗ en, or as they are Beauties. 


That oomsbury=Squares 
: July 21, 1714. 


R. Steele. 
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THE 
Ladies Library. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WP NS EING by nature more inclined to ſich 

| ene as by general Cuſtom my Sex is- 
debarr'd from, I could not reſiſt a ſtrong 
7 Propenſity to Reading; and having flattered 
my ſelf that what I read dwelt- with Im- 
provement upon my Mind, I could not 
dt conclude that, a due regard being had to different Cir- 
amſtances of Life, it is a great Injuſtice to ſhut Books 
Knowledge from the Eyes of Women, 

Muſing one Day in this Tract of Thought, I turned 
per ſome Books of French and Engliſh, written by the 
oft polite Writers of the Age, and began to conſider 
hat Account they gave of our Compoſure, different 
dm that of the other Sex. But indeed, when I dipped 
o thoſe Writings, were it poſſible to conceive other- 
iſe, I could not have believed, from their general md 
diſtinguiſhed Aſperſions, that many of theſe Men h1d 
y ſuch Relations as Mothers, Wives or Siſters. One of 
n makes a Lover fay in a Tragedy, 
| Vor. I. B 
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2 INTRODUCTION; 


Thou art Woman, a true Copy of the fin, 
In whom the Race of all Mankind was curſt : 
Your Sex by Beauty was to Heaven allyd, _ 
But your great Lord, the Devil, taught. yon Pride, 
He too, an Angel, till he durſt rebel, 


And you are, ſure, the Stars that with him fell. 
a Stock of Tears, like Vows, you have, © 


Weep on! 
And 2 ready when you would deceive. 


Otway's Don Carlos. 


Another fays, 
Thy Allis but a Shew, 
Rather 4 ſolid Virtue; all but a Rib, 
Crooked by Nature. Oh! why did God, 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt Heaven 
With Spirits maſculine; create at laſt 
This Novelty on Earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the World at once. 
With Men, as Angels, without Feminine, 
Or find ſome other way to generate 


Mankind ? 


And a third, 
Ah Trautreſs! Ah Ingrate! Ab faithleſs Mind! 
Ah Sex, invented firſt to damn Mankind ! 
Nature took care to dreſs you up for Sin; 
Adorn d without, unfiniſh'd left within: 
Hence by. no Fudgment you your Love dired ; 
Talk much, ne er think, and ſtill the Wrong affect. 
So much Self-love in your Compoſure's mix'd, 
That Love to others ſtill remains unfix'd ; 
Greatneſs, and Noiſe, and Shew are your Delight, 
Yet wiſe. Men love you. in their own deſpight : 
And, finding in their Native Wit no Eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your Folly on to pleaſe. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


I ſhall conclude poetical Teſtimonies to our Diſadvau- 
ne, with one Quotation more. | 


Intolerable Vanity! Your Sex 

Mus never in the right: You're always falſe, 

Or /illy; ev'n your Dreſſes are not more 
Fantaſtick than your Appetites: You think 

Of nothing twice: Opinion you have none: 

Ti-day you're nice, to-morrow not ſo free; 

Now ſmile, then frown, now ſorromful, then glad, 
Now pleas d, now not, and all you know: not why, 
Virtue you affect; Inconſtancy you. pradtiſe: 

And when your looſe Deſares once get Dominion, 

No hungry Churl feeds coarſer at a Feaſt: 

Every rank Fool goes down. Otway's Orphan. 


los. 


It may be ſaid for theſe: Writings, that there is ſome- 
ing perbaps in the Character of thoſe that ſpeak, which 
ould circumſtantiate the thing ſo as not to make it a 
proach upon Women, as ſuch. But to this it may be 
ily and juſtly anſwer'd, That if the Author had right 
ntiments of Women in general, he might more empha» 
ally aggravate. an ill Character, by Compariſon of an ill 
an innocent and virtuous one, than by general Calum- 
s without Exception. 
But I leave Authors, who are ſo mean as to deſire to 
ale by falling in with corrupt Imaginations, rather than 
ct a juſt tho' leſs extenſive Eſteem by labouring to rec- 
| our Affections by Reaſon; of which Number are the 
ater part of thoſe who have ſucceeded either in Verſe 
kroſe on the Stage, | _ 
hen I apply my ſelf to my French Reading, I find 
men are ſtill worſe in proportion to the greater Warmth 
be Climate; and according to the Deſcriptions of us 
be Wits of that Nation, tho they write in cool thought, 
dein Proſe, by way of plain Opinion, we are made up 
ffectation, Coquetry, Falſhood, Diſguiſe, Treachery, 
+8 B 2 Wanton- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


Wantonneſs and Perfidiouſneſs. All our Merit is to be leſ 
guilty one than another under one of theſe Heads. 

Diſſertations for the Conduct of Life are as grave) 
compoſed upon theſe Topicks, as if they were as infallibl 
as mathematical Truths. It coſt me a great deal of Pain 
to ſtudy by what means I ſhould refute ſuch ſcandaloy 
Intimations againſt my very Nature. But the more Ir 
flected upon thoſe Abuſes, I grew the leſs concerned 
anſwer them, and finally reſolved upon this. 

They are perhaps in the right who ſpeak this of me s 
Women; and it is the Buſineſs of ingenious debauch 
Men, who regard us only as ſuch, to give us thoſe Ideas . 
our ſelves, that we may become their more eaſy Prey. =" 

1 believed it, therefore, the {ſafeſt and ſureſt Merhod Man 
gainſaying ſuch light Accounts of our Sex to think the li. 
a truth, till I bad arrived, by the peruſal of more ſolid Mus. b 
thors, to a Conſtancy of Mind and ſettled Opinion of Pata 
ſons and Things, which ſhould place me above being plea; 4 
or diflatisfy'd with Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, upon account Wy... 
Beauty or Deformity, or any other Advantages or Dil, 11. 
vantages, but what flowed from the Habits and Diſpqſſ,.; 1 
tions of my Soul. | | neſs, 

I reſolve, therefore, to confine my little Studies, wi He 
are to lead to the Conduct of my Life, to the Writing ple 
the moſt eminent of our Divines; and from thence, Mess I. 
have heard young Students do in the ſtudy of a Scieiſhy;11 , 
make for my own private Uſe a Common-Place, that Mill | 
direct me in all the relations of Life, that do nowſh wiel 
poſſibly may, concern me as a Woman. 
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$ DLNESS is not only the Road to hall 


Sin, but is a damnable Sin it ſelf, quite op- 


my 18 poſite to the great Ends of the Creator, 
auch | EROS doch in our Creation and Redemption. Can 
deas Of: we imagine that God, who made nothing 
* but for ſome excellent End, ſnould make 
* Man for no End at all, or for a very ſilly one? The Soul is 
c thel 


a lively active Principle, and for what was Reaſon given 
us, but to enable us to do good? This is the trueſt and moſt 
natural Pleaſure of a rational Soul, which would always be 


lid A 
of ke 
plex 


ount WDoes it conſiſt with infinite Wiſdom to endow us with fo 


Di Wnoble Qualities, that we might trifle them away in Vanity 
DilpoW:n4 Impertinence? And if we conſider the Vice of Idle- 


Wels, with reſpect to our Redemption; Did not our Re- 
„ Wil 


ritingſ 
nee, 
Sciei 
that i 
now. 


People zealous of good Works ? How can an unactive uſe- 
leſs Life anſwer the Expectation of our Saviour? Where 
will that Zeal appear in Idleneſs ? How dull and impure 
ill be its Flame? What is more buſy than the Mind of 
a wicked Man? How induſtrious is it in the Purſuits of 
Pleaſure? How patient under Difficulties? How inſenſible 
dt Pain? And ſhall we not be as active, as lively, in the 
Purſuits of Virtue? A barren Life is a miſerable Return to 
he Sacrifice of the fruitful Blood of Chriſt, It diſappoints 
ll the Purpoſes of his Word, which every where con- 
lemns the Sin of Idleneſs: It was one of thoſe, and not 
i leaſt, that drew down the Wrath of Heaven on Sodom 
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in Action, and ſhould always have Virtue for its Object. 


ee mer, give himſelf for us, to purify to himſelf a peculiar 
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6 EMPLOYMENT. 


ina Shower of Fire, To what does the barren Fig- tre: 
aiude, but to the Deſtruction and Damnation of the La- 
zy and Idle? Why periſh'd the unprofitable Servant, by 
becauſe he had not improv'd his Talents? Many are the De. 
clarat ĩons in Scripture againſt the Sluggiſh and Diſorder. 
ly. The Son of God was an Example of active Virtue as 
well as Innocence, and did not only refrain from doing 
Evil, but he went about doing Good. We are not only for- 
bidden the Filthineſs of the Fleſ and Spirit, we are com- 
manded the perfecting Holineſs in the Fear of Ged; when 
we are prohibited zo do Evil, we are at the fame time en- 
join'd to learn ro do well, Can the Imagination of Man 
form a ſtronger Image of a Life of Action, than by com. 
Paring it to a Race? And how can he hope to jniſh hi 
Courſe with Glory, that lags and preſſes not forward to 
obtain the Prize? There is not one Chriſtian Virtue to 
which the Vice of Idleneſs is not entirely contrary. Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Fear, Vigilance, and Mortification, are in. 
conſiſtent with it; and the Conſequence is, that it muſt 
be a damning Sin. All thoſe Virtues animate and invigo- 
rate the Mind, whereas Idleneſs infeebles and fetters it, 
Pure, ſtrict, and ſevere are thoſe Principles, Idleneſs is fo 
and indulgent ; they raiſe and exalt the Soul, this debaſe 
and depreſſes it. And tho' it has great Pretences to Inno- 
cence and Merit, its Beginning is in Sin, and its End in In. 
famy and Perdition, Stupidity, Ignorance, Levity, and 
Senſuality, are its Companions, and harmleſs and ſimple ut 
it appears, *tis of all Vices the moſt pernicious and dan- 
erous. 

There is hardly a Sin that can be charg'd with ſo man) 
tragical Effects as Ialeneſs. It is the Mother of Di/grac 
and Poverty; yet it deceives it ſelf with a vain Conceit off 
Innocence, and is ſo fooliſh as to hope that it may be happ) 
without labouring, or even defiring to be ſo. But grant 
ing it were as inoffenſive as it wou'd ſeem to be, that it i 
negatively good; let us conſider the fad State of this'negs 
tive Goodneſs, It robs Religion and the World of the Ser 

vieh 
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vice due to both; it bereaves us of the Pleaſures of Life 
and the Comforts of Death, Can Idleneſs maintain the 
Order and Beauty of human Society? Does it poſſeſs any 
of the Virtues that vindicate the Honour of Religion and 
demonſtrate its Divinity? Is it Productive of thoſe bright 


Examples that ſtrike Faith into lufidels, and inflame thoſe 


that believe with a generous Emulation ? Pleaſure of Life, 
if true, muſt be pure and ſpiritual, and can it be-drawn 
from ſuch a ſtagnated Pool as that of 7dleneſs? Virtue is 
a clear and flowing Stream, tis the ſtandiog Water that 


contracts Filth, and the Mind of the lazy Man, like the 


bottom of a Lake, is all Mire and Impurity. He is the 
fame with reſpect to both Moral and Chriſtian Virtue. 
What Hope of Happineſs, what Thirſt of Glory is he fir d 
by? How flames his Devotion, how ſhines: his Charity, 
what a Stranger is he to all great and good Actions, and 
how can his Life therefore be pleaſant, or his Death be 
comfortable? As to the Comforts of Death, what a bor- 
rible Deſart muſt Eternity be to a Mind that has been ever 
wandering in a waſ# Solitude, If Life has not been en- 
lighten d by good Works, how dark and gloomy will Death 
look, when Conſcience ſummons the dying Wretch to ac- 
count, and he has nothing but a Blank to produce? How 
will he diſcharge the Debt he owes to his Maker, when 
the Fruits of many idle Years will be demanded, and no- 
thing is to be found but Fancy and Fortune, Humour and 
Indulgence? How will the Soul ſhrink, faint, and tremble? 
{What Horror and Confuſion will ſeize on all its Faculties, 
when it conſiders that at the dreadful Tribunal, before 
which he is going to appear, every Man will be judg'd 
according to his Works? What then will become of him, 


i | who has none ? Tf immortal Glory be the Reward of 


vell. doing, what will be the Fate of the Sluggard, who 
has loitet d and ſlept awyay that precious Time, which the 

Gad of it, his Judge, had given him to improve? 
The Guilt of this Vice might be aggravated by enume- 
rating the Talents it waſtes, the Obligations it ſlights, and 
7p B 4 py the 


8 EMPLOYMENT. 
the Hopes it forfeits. *Tis indeed a general one; but that, 
Inſtead of rendering it familiar to us, ſhould alarm us the 
more, for fear of yielding to the Strength of the Tempta® 
tion: We are apt to flatter our ſelves that there is ſome | 
ſecret Charm in it; but it conſiſts only in that we will 
not be at the pains to break it, It is an old Cheat that 
has impos'd on Mankind from the Beginning of the World, 
and wi.] continue to do ſo to the End of it. Liftleſſneſs 
will ever be miſtaken for Simplicity, and Indiſference for 
Innocence, As long as the. Path to Heaven is a ſtraight 
one, and there is the leaſt Pain in Virtue, the Idle will 
ever miſtake the Shadow for the Subſtance, and be con- 
tented with it to their Deſtruction. 

Men of Fortune may flatter themſelves that they are not 
concern'd in the Leſſons which are given againſt this Vice, 
Their Subſiſtence does not depend on their Induſtry. They are 
Maſters of their Time, and it always ſticks upon their Hands; Im 
but ſhou'd they not conſider, that the more they have of it, 
the more ought they to devote to Religion? To whom | bett 
much is given, of him much is required. Such a one has the) 
no Excuſe for neglecting the Worſhip of God, either in noc 
publick or private: Or if he has an Excuſe, it muſt be] ther 
Pleaſure or Lazineſs, which alike increaſes his Guilt. I he nec 
Bleſſings he enjoys require a frequent and grateful Ac- are 
knowledgment to the bountiful Giver of them. WhatÞ tian 
more noble Part of Life is there, what more tranſporting to r: 
Act of Devotion, than the Praiſe of the Omnipotent, to plic 
whom we owe our preſent Happineſs, and all our Hopes Wan 
of future? The Great, whoſe good or ill Example is of to m 
ſuch vaſt Importance to the Service or Diſſervice of Re- 
ligion, cannot better improve that Leiſure which an caly 
and affluent Fortune gives them, than in divine Meditation, 
in Prayer, in Reading, and Inſtruction, having Opportuai 
ties to perform all thoſe Duties with more Zeal and Solem- 
nity, than thoſe, the Neceſlity of whoſe Affairs keeps them 
in a continual Hurry. 


* 
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at; And the better to diſpoſe them for this, they ought to 
he be careful in the Choice of their Friends. Time may as 
tz) well be gain'd as loſt by Converſation, The Diſcourſes and 
me Reflexions of our Acquaintance may awaken us when we 
vill are drowſy, and relieve us when we forget our ſelves in 
hat the Diſcharge of our Duty. Nothing can be of greater 
IId, e to us in a virtuous Lite, than the Society of good 
neſs Men whoſe Diſcourſe is ſeaſon d with Religion and Virtue. 


for On the contrary, how miſchievous is that Company whoſe 


ght Converſation turns all on Levity and Wantonneſs. Gay, 
will perhaps, in Appearance, but when examin'd tis found only 
on- Froth and Impertinence. Civility and good Manners do 
not oblige us to be Fools, and tis the higheſt Folly to be 
fond of Society, where we cannot maintain our Inno- 
| cence, and where the Joy and Mirth, which charm us, 
corrupt our Minds, and fill em with either Lightneſs or 
Impurity. | 


they might know how to amuſe and divert themſelves in- 
nocently and find Employment for thoſe Hours which o- 


need not complain for want of Employment. How many 
are the Virtues, how many the Duties to which a Chri- 


Re- a good Son, a good Neighbour, a good Subject, and a 


n eaſy go Friend; let him lay out all his Leiſure in endeavour- 


tation, ing to anſwer all thoſe Relations as he ought, and then 
ortwai ſer, if there's any Part of his Time in which he cannot 
Solem*MWuletuily and pleaſantly employ himſelf. He who bas ar- 
them d to the higheſt Degree of Perfection in the Diſebarge 


of all the Duties of Life, will at the laſt be found wanting 
| in many. Some he will have omitted, and perform'd - 
And B 5 others 


'Tis a great Misfortune that Perſons of Condition are no 
better inſtructed by their Tutors in uſeful Knowledge, that 


therwile lay heavy on their Hands, But ſure the Greateſt 


| tian is ovlig'd? How many excellent Qualities are neceſſary 
Ying] to render a Gentleman worthy the Station where God has 
it, to pli'd him? Let him but make uſe of thoſe Qualities, - 
Hopes and attend thoſe Duties; let him conſider what is requiſite - 
is oi to make a good Maſter, a good Husband, a good Farhen, - 


* 


demn thoſe for miſpending it, who have fo little to ſpare 


is the greater as their Temptation is the leſs: That Tim 
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others with leſs Care and Diligence than he ought. Whe 
therefore can complain of want of Bulinefs? He that has 
a juſt Idea of his Duty will rather think his Life too ſhorty 
and his Work too gteat. For let us be as diligent as we 
can, let us be as frugal of our Time as we will, we ar- 
rive much ſooner at a Maturity of Years, than of Know- 
ledge and Virtue. 

People of Rank and Wealth ſhould, in all their Diver- 
fions, conſider what becomes the Character of a Gentle- 
man, and the Dignity of a Chriſtian, He errs in both, 
whenever he is mean or vicious in any of his Actions. 
Strange are the Notions of Honour by which ſome Men 
are miſ-led; they make no Scruple of corrupting another 
Man's Wife or Daughter, of defrauding the honeſt Tradeſ- 
man and Artificer; but they muſt by no means bear with 
the Sallies of another Man's Paſſion, nor have any Com- 
mand of their own; they every Minute affront their Crea- 
tor, in- profaning his holy Name, and difobeying his 
Laws: But they cannot live if they are themſelves affront- 
ed, and Murder is ſo far from being a Sin with them, that 
it never gives their Conſciences the leaſt Diſquiet. Were 
they as jealous of God's Honour as they pretend to be off 
their own, they would ſoon ſee the Folly and Madneſs of 
their wild Purſuits of Revenge, and learn to forgive as they 
expect to be forgiven. 

If we carry our Reflexions on the good Employment ol 

Time to the lower Order of Men, ſuch as are engag d in 
any Trade or Profeſſion, we ſhajl find room enough to con- 


The Crime is highly aggravated in thoſe whoſe Idlene 
ruins them, as well in this World as the next. Their Sin 


which is given up entirely to worldy Gain, cannot ſure} 
be ſaid to be well ſpent by a Chriſtian whoſe greateſt Gail 
1s Godlineſs; but he that is negligent in his temporal Af 
fairs, will certainly neglect his ſpiritual. There is the leſs tt 
'be Gid on this Subject; for that Avarice in a great mea 


ſure 
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he ſure hinders the Infection of Idleneſs from ſpreading among 
14s Men of meaner Condition, who too often ſuffer the Cares 
ts ef this Life to thruſt out (thoſe of another, and they are 
then truly idle and ſlothful Servants to God, how induftti- 
ous and faithful ſoever they are to the World. Time is but 
waſted and miſpent, if it makes not Proviſion for Eternity, 
and it matters little whether it be us d in Pleaſure, or in 
Drudgery. 

The Ladies are apt to think that the Softneſs of their 
Sex excuſes their Idleneſs, and a Woman who can do no- 
| thing, imagines therefore that ſhe has nothing to do. 

Is it not ſhameful to ſee how Women of Wit and Po- 
liteneſs neglect the common Rudiments of Education? Tis 
enough for them to underſtand what they read, if they 
do not know how to pronounce it, and read 'with a Grace. 
| The more trivial theſe Faults appear, the greater Shame for 


bluſhing be m Company guilty of Errors, which they 
ought not to have brought out of their Nurſery ? They 


ſhould go on ſmoothly, and with a plain, natural, and uni- 


become ſo faſhionable, that to ſpeil well, is, among the 
fair Sex, reckon'd a fort of Pedantry ; they are taught a 
little more care in Writing a good Hand, but that care goes 
no farther than the making their Letters; the eonne xing 


is what they are, for the moſt part, utterly Strangers to. 
They will find no manner of Incovenience in acquaiut- 

ing themſelves a little with the Grammar of their native 

Language; not to learn it tediouſly by Rule, as Boys do 


Time Latin, but fo as that they may be able to expreſs them - 
ſureſſ ſelves properly, and to explain their Thoughts with Clear- 
ſt Gau neſs and Brevity. Tis well known, that in old Nome, 
oral Af Sempronia, the Mother of the Gracchi, contributed: very 


e leſs ti 


it mea 
ſure 


much to the forming of the Eloquence of her Joys who 
became after Wards, ſo great Men. 


ſuch as cannot correct them; and how can they without 


ſhould not read with a Tone, nor heſitate in reading; they "2 


form Pronunciation, Their Deficiencies in Spelling are 


them, and an orderly placing their Words in ſtraight Lines, 
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If the Ladies underſtood Arithmetick better, perhaps the 
keeping Family Accounts would not be ſuch a Piece of ill 


Breeding, The Convenience and Advantage of having thev | 


Miſtreſs of the Houle the Steward, ſhou'd, methinks, make 
their learning the four firſt great Rules of Arithmetick be 
thought more neceſſary than it is at preſent. 
think themſelves above ſuch Buſmeſs, An illuſtrious Lady, 
now a Dowager, did not only help her Lord in examining 
Bills, and ſtating Accounts, but even in writing his Letters 
and drawing his Covenants, tho his Fortune was ſo large, 
that it might well have excus'd the keeping more Stewards 
than one, Such an Employment as this may at firſt ſeem 
too troubleſome; but if the Ladies were by their Educa- 


tion prepar d for it, and us'd to it from their Childhood. 


the trouble of it would be little, the moſt intricate Accounts 
being made familiar to them, wou'd loſe the Terror which 
their ſeeming Difficulty raiſes in the Ignorant; and the 
Pleaſure of reducing things from Confuſion to Order by 
the Power of Numbers, would be the greater for the Ad- 

vantage which would accrue to them by their Exactneſs. 
The very Name of the Law is frightful to the moſt of 
the weaker Sex, who are us'd to depend entirely on the 
Protection of the ſtronger, It would be well however if 
they knew ſomething of the common Rules of Right, the 
Difference between a Will and a Deed of Gift, what a 
Contract is, what a Partition of Coheirs, what a Legacy, a 
Bond, or the like, and by what Laws they are in force; 
what Property is, wh-t a perſonal and what a real Eſtate 
for tho! they may not truſt to their own Judgment in Mat- 
ters of ſuch weight, yet it will direct them in the Uſe of 
that of others, either in a ſingle or a married Life, Thoſe 
of them, who out of a vexatious Humour are for flying 
to the Law upon all Occaſions, or rather upon no Occaſion 
at all, are not by this encourag'd to indulge themſelves in 
ſo expenſive a Folly, which a great Comick Poet has ſo 
happily expos'd in the Character of the Widow Blackacre. 
But becauſe that litigious Widow knew too much Law, it 
Rm does 


Let none 
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Joes not follow that the reſt of the Sex ſhould know none 


13 


at all. What Knowledge is there, that may not be, that is 
wt abus'd? And when the Ladies are advis'd to acquaint 
themſelves with ſo much of the Law as may help*em to 


| demand or defend their Right, it is not meant that they 


ſhould think it is to be got no where but in a Court of 
Juſtice; that they ſhould fly all Terms of Peace and Arbi- 
trament, and put themſelves immediately into the Hands of 
Attornies and Solicitors: They ſhould only ſo far inform 
themſelves in theſe Matters, that they may know what is 


their due, and not Joſe it for want of claiming; which 


may very well happen by the profound Ignorance that Wor 


men are bred in of things of this Nature. 


'Tis very neceſſary that Women of Quality, and of E- 
ſtates, ſhould know exactly wha: thoſe Eſtates are; what 
part in Land, what in Houſes, what in Money, where and 
in whoſe Hands: They ſhould be as well acquainted with 
the Rentals of their Lands, the Draughts of them, the Si- 
tuation, Leaſes, and Condition of their Houſes, as their 
Husbands ; what Debts they owe, as well as what are 
owing to them, By this they regulate their domeſtick and 
other Expences, provide for the future Settlement of their 
Children, and anſwer the Ends of Marriage, to be Helps 
to their Husbands in the Diſcharge of paternal Duties. 
How far it is convenient for them to underſtand well the 
Buſineſs of the Kitchen, to be the Phyſicians and Surgeons 
of the Village, I ſhall not meddle with, reckoning ſuch 
Accompliſhments as caſual only, and not of abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity to the forming a compleat Gentlewoman, which 
the other Qualities are, and none more ſo than a good 
Taſte of Books. 

In order to which, young Ladies ſhould be encourag'd 
to read the Greek and Roman Hiſtories in the beſt Tranſla- 
tions; they will find in them wonderful Inſtances of Cou- 


rage, Faithfulneſs, Generofity, and a great Contempt of 


their own private Advantage when the publick Good was 
in queſtion, Neither ſhould they be ignorant of the Hi- 


ſtory. 
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14 EMPLOYMENT, 
Kory of Britain, which furniſhes them with many Exam- 
ples of brave Actions, hardly exceeded by any thing 4 in| 
Antiquity. Among their own Sex too, they will in bak 
meet with illuſtrious Patterns of Virtue, which will make 
the ſtronger Impreſſions on their Minds. The -Hiftories-6f 
other Nations, Accounts of Voyages and Travels, the Live 
of Heroes and Philoſophers, will be both a pleaſant and in- 
ſtructive Entertainment. The reading the beſt Authors en 
theſe Subjects, will enlarge and elevate their Souls, and 
give them a Contempt for the common Amuſements of 
the Sex. Let them in their reading avoid Vanity and Af. 
fectation; but let them not have ſo mean an Opinion offi 
themſelves as to think they are incapable of improving b) 
it; nor of Books, as to think they are incapable of im- 
proving them; there's no Lady, let the Meaſure of ber Lan 
Underſtanding be what it will, but may benefit by them; ¶ latic 
it will add a Luſtre to her other ſhining Qualities, and hep 7 
to ſupply the place of em where ſuch Qualities are want - har 
ing. The Fair may be ſupportable without them, but the 
with them they are admirable. Naked Reaſon could nevei but 
diſcover many things, which we acquire the Knowledge that 
of by Reading. It gives Solidity to our Thoughts, Sweet. 
neſs to our Diſcourſe, and finifhes what Nature began, 
Good Wit, without Study, is like a good Face -withoutf 
Ornament. The brighter the Genius, the more wortby i 
it of Improvement, as well as the more capable. 
To Reading muſt be added Converſation, which ate 

together abſolutely neceſſary to form a ſound Uuderſtanding, 
and an agreeable Temper. No Reading better qualifies a 
Perſon to converſe well in the World than that of Hiſtory 
which is here eſpecially recommended, becauſe moſt 0 
the other Parts of Learning are clogg'd with Terms that 
are not eaſily intelligible. Reaſon ſpeaks all Languages, and 
there is no part of Learning but may be expreſt in Engliſh, 
as well as in Greek or Latin. *Tis an affected piece of 
Pedantry in Men of certain learned Profeſſions to hide thei 
Arts with a peculiar Fargon, as if Clearneſs rendred ** 
5 
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leſs venerable, and Darkneſs added to their Luſtre and Or- 
nament. While Cuſtom makes this Practice common to 
them, let the Ladies deſpiſe thoſe Arts which have no 
complaceney for the Deficiencies of their Education, and 
take Pleaſure and Profit in ſuch as freely lay open all their 
Stores to them, as do Hiſtory, Poetry, and Eloquence. The 
Ladies may be alſo enlighten d by moral Philoſophy, which 
is ſaid to give Hands to Reaſon as well as a Month. Are 
not they equally concern d with the other Sex in the Di- 
vine Lectures we are taught by it, upon the Chief Good, 
N vpon the Principle of human Attions, upon the Nature and 
= Springs of Virtue and Vice, and upon the Paſſons? 'which in 
the beſt Authors are not wrapt up in myſtical Phraſes, as 
were the Oracles of old, but deliver'd in plain and eaſy 
Language, in our own Tongue, either Original or Trans- 
A lations. - ; 
= Languages are an Accompliſhment, without which it is 
hardly poſſible for a Lady to be well bred. I do not ſee 
the Neceſſity of a Woman's learning the ancient Tongues, 
but there are ſo many polite Authors in French and Italian, 
that it is pity the Ladies ſhould not have the Profir and 
Pleaſure of them. To earn enough only of a Language, 
as enables em to carry on a trifling Converſation, will ra- 
ther teach them Impertinence than Politeneſs; but to be 
i able to read Yoiture, Racine, and Boileau, or rather Paſchal, 
Z among the French; Taſſo and Guarini among the 1:alians, 
will certainly refine their Taſte, and add that Variety to their 
Studies, which will very much contribute to the Delight 
of them, If a Lady knew a little Latin, ſhe would find 
no manner of Inconvenience in it, not ſo much to improve 
her ſelf in that Language as to help her in her own. The 
main thing is to put good Books into her Hands, wherein 
ſhe may find ſo much Benefit as compenſates for the Loſs 
of that Time, which otherwiſe will be waſted in the Study 
of her own Tongue as well as others. It is not fo ſtrange 
as ſome may imagine it, that Improvement in Engliſh 
thould be recommended. Our Native Language will not 
| come 
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eome to us by Inſpiration, and we ſhall write and ſpeak the 
with Rudeneſs or Aﬀectation, if we knew no- more of it Mare 
than we are bred with. Twas a Saying of a great Father | 
of our Church, eminent above any in the learned World, by 
to a Gentleman who had made him a Compliment on his Ms; 
general Knowledge of Tongues, That indeed he knew enough = bro 
of other Languages, and would ſpend the reſt of his time in ¶ too 
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It learning Engliſh, which he wrote with as much Force and air: 
15 Eloquence as any one. Let not the Ladies then deſpiſe the wit 
1 Study of a Tongue which Nature has given em, and with to 
1 it a Talent of ſpeaking and writing it, with more Grace gui 
1 i than even the Men themſelves. La Brayere obſerves, that by 
At! their Converſation is one of the beſt Methods to make in 

1 Men polite, and that, methinks, ſhould incline them to give The 

vt it as many Advantages as they can; of which, to ſpeak that 


23} politely is not the leaſt. Tho' this is often acquir'd by Mme! 
| thoſe Ladies that know no Tongue but their Native, yet pen: 
thoſe ſurely will have it in greater Perfection, who know wit 
the Beauties of other Languages, and how to make uſe of ther 
them in their natural one, The gallant Writers have di- min 
ſtinguiſh'd themſelves as much as any by their Politeneſs. Hoi 
The Poifon in them is conceal'd as much as poſſible, and has 
tis inſenſibly that they would lead the Heart to Love: Let 
them therefore be avoided with Care; for there are elegant Nat 
Writers enough on Moral and Divine Subjects, and the true 
Danger of reading ſoft and wanton Writings, which warm cite 
and corrupt the Imagination, is ſo great, that one cannot ligic 
be too careful in the Choice of our Author. Too much are 
of this will be found among the Works of Poetry and El- cept 
: loguence, with which none but Ladies of good Taſte and the 
1 ſolid Judgment ſhould be truſted, Men 
12:18 The like Cautions are neceſſary with reſpect to Muſiet I men 
433 and Painting; the Fancy is often too quick in them, aud Cho 
1 the Soul too much affected by the Senſes. Muſick eſpe- ¶ Cho 
cially ſo ſoftens, that it enervates it, and expoſes it to be con! 
conquer'd by the firſt Temptation which invades it, The Cbri 


Aacients were fo well convinc'd of its perniciouſneſß, that be tk 
they 
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they would nevef ſuffet it in a well· regulated State. Why 
are languiſhing Airs pleaſant, but becauſe the Soul gives it 
ſelf to the Charms of the Senſes? What is it you mean 


by Tranſporting or Moving in Muſick, but the Fury or the 
WSoftnels of Deſire? 


It the wiſe Magiſtrates of Sparta 
broke all the muſical Inſtruments, whoſe Harmony was 
too delicious and melting, and Plato rejected all the ſofter 
Airs of the Aſiatick Muſick; what ſhould we Chriſtians do 
with the Italian, as moving as any that ever were known 


W to Antiquity? How can chaſte Minds delight in the Lan- 
race 


guiſhments of wanton Poetry, made yet more languiſhing 
What great or noble is there 


The Power of Muſick never appear'd more in England 


than it has done of late; we have ſeen it draw after it nu- 


merous Audiences of both Sexes at a very extravagant Ex- 


E pence, who knowing nothing of the Language were be- 


witched only with the Magick of the Sounds. Was it ei- 
ther Vanity or Pleaſure? or if either, was it not alike cri- 
minel? Should Chriſtians ſquander away ſo many precious 
Hours in Vanity, or take Pleaſure in gratifying a Senſe that 
has fo often been a Traitor to Virtue? 

Not that all Poetry and Muſick is of the ſame dangerous 
Nature, Retrench from them whatever tends not to the 


[true End, and they may be very uſefully employ'd to ex- 


cite in the Soul lively and ſublime Notions of God and Re- 
ligion. As for Poetry, many Parts of the Holy Scriptures 
are Poems, and were ſung by the Hebrews, The firſt Pre- 
cepts of Morality were deliver'd in Verſe, and the ſinging 
the Praiſe of God was the moſt ancient Worſhip among 
Men. Our Church has carefully provided for the Refreſh- 
ment of the Souls of her Children; the Muſick of our 


| Choirs give us a _raviſhing, tho? a faint Idea, of the happy 


Choirs in Heaven, For this Reaſon ought not theſe Arts, 
conſecrated by the Spirit of God, to be condemn d. If a 
Chriſtian Turn was given to Muſick and Poetry, it would 
be the greateſt of all Helps to diſreliſn profane — 
Thoſe 
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ſegu, will be uſeful in ſeveral Works that paſs thro' the Hand 


a great d deal of Labour; their Luſtre dazzles thoſe that 
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Thoſe Ladies that are ſenſible of the Impreſſions made by 
theſe two Arts, ſhould early be directed to put them toi 
Divine Uſes. And ſuch as have Genius's and Voices my 
innocently and uſefully indulge themſelves in them, if they 
find their Souls rais'd by it in Devotion, and their Paſſion 
are free from thoſe irregular Emotions which are the Ef 
fects of all Pleaſures that owe their Birth to the Senſes. If 
young Gentlewomen are forbidden Poetry and Muſick, iti 
will only increaſe their Curioſity, and make em fanſy 
there's more in them than they will find upon the Experi. 
ment. If they have no Tuſte nor Genius, which are Bleſ- 
fings that every one is not endow'd with, without Genius 
and Taſte they will ſoon be weary of them: Wherefore the 
beſt way is to humour their Inclinations, and take car 
that what Talents they have, may rather ſerve to improve 
than to-injure their Virtue, The leſs is to be ſaid of Paint. 
ing, for that few have a Genius for it, and thoſe that have * 
none, would reckon it ridiculous to have Advice given 
them about a thing they deſpiſe. All theſe Arts, Poetry 
Muſick, and Painting, are proper Entertainments only fotf 
Women of Quality; not for ſuch as the Duties of thei 
Families, and what they owe to Heaven, would wholly 
employ. ö 
The common Education of young Gentlewomen at Board. 
ing- Schools is render'd uſeleſs, and indeed pernicious, Whole 
Years are ſpent in teaching a taſteleſs Girl to paint on Gia 


and ſuch fort of uſeleſs Knowledge, which ſhould be em- 


ployed in forming their Minds to Virtue, and the moral 
Duties of Life. To draw, or to know ſomething of De- 


of thoſe Ladies, who do not take Ialeneſs to be the greats 
eſt Privilege of their Sex and Quality. For want of know 
ing the Rules of Drawing, do we meet with ſo many er 

travagant Figures in Laces, Linen, Stuffs, and Embroide- and 
ries. Every thing is ill defign'd and confus'd, -without Art, 
without Proportion. Theſe paſs for ine, becauſe they col 


the U 
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hm afar of, or do not underſtand them. However the 
ladies have their Rules which they will not depart from, 


me Pad as irregular as they are, Cuſtom has ſo habituated them 
they o em, that they reckon nothing more fantaſtical than to 
non aiſpute them. The Principles of Painting, if known to 
Ef. them, would make them look with Contempt on things 
In bey otherwiſe ſet the higheſt Value upon. This Know- 
k, i edge would leſſen the Labour and the Expence of their 


Works, and give them that Variety and Beauty, that Re- 
: Woularity and Grace, which can only ſet a Price upon 
them. | 15 

la whatever innocent Employments they ſpend their 
Frime, certain it is, that 'tis their Duty to employ it about 
ſomething, and that Ileneſs is a Vice as well in Women as 
in Men. The Primitive Chriſtians of the higheſt Quality 


pain; vrought with their own Hands, The very Apoſtles them=- 
bare ſelves, and the Saviour of the World, did the fame: They 


did not work to paſs away their Time only, they made of 
Labour a ſerious, a continu'd, and a profitable Employ- 
ment. Auguſtus wore no Clothes but what were wrought 
and made by his Wife Livia, and his Daughters; and a 
greater than Livia, becauſe a Chriſtian, and more virtuous, 
Your late Sovereign Queen Mary, of bleſſed Memory, was 
always employing her leiſure Hours in ſome Handy-work 
of Uſe and Convenience. She had an Abhorrence for the 
Idle, and ſuffer'd none of her Ladies to be ſo in her Pre- 
ſence. She knew and practiſed the Duty of Induſtry, know- 
ing that Labour is a great Guard to Innocence. For the 
Mind will be buſy, and if the Hands do not take off the Head 
and Heart from wandring, they will ſometimes forget their 
Duty; and having not geod Matter to act upon, will be 
buſied in that which is ill. When it wants neceffary and 
uſeful, it ſtrives by all means to amuſe it ſelf with needleſs 
and uſeleſs things. This, as it is the moſt dangerous, ſo it 
is the moſt ordinary Cheat of the Enemy; he takes from 
us the Occaſions of employing our Tims, by preſenting us 
Ways of lofing it. e 

e Waleneft 
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Idleneſs has two conſtant Companions, Irreſolution and 


Tzconſtancy, The Ladies who are infected with this Vice, 
no ſooner have a Deſign, but they preſently change it: They 


lay, indeed, a great many Foundations, but they never fi | 
niſh the Building; they do not ſay I will, but J am inclin'd | 
to will fo or fo; not this I deſire, but this I coulil deſire: | 


They deliberate, but they never refolve; their Motion isnot 
progteſſive, but circular; they 2dvance no more than the 


Perſon who walks in a Labyrinth. And how ſhould there | 


be any Progreſs in che Labours of thoſe that have no Aim, 
and propoſe nothing but to ſpend Time: They care not 
what becomes of it, ſo they can but get rid of it. Some 
perhaps work a little to paſs it away, as they call it, and to 


divert themſelves; they overturn thus the Order of Nature, 
by which they are to reſt a little, that they may work | 
much; they, on the contrary, are for tiking much Reſt, | 


that they may work a little, Religion ſpeaks after quite 
another manner than theſe Ladies ſeem to underitand: It 
does not, *tis true, forbid us to uſe Recreation, but it requires 
that it ſhould not be exceſſive. Whether God treats us as 
Mercenaries, or as Children, ſtill he enjoins us to work, 
ſeeing he himſelf works always. We have to animate us 
both his Precept and his Example. It it herein that we imi- 
tate him as a Father, when we ſerve him as a Maſter, 
None are diſpenſed with from this Law, either upon the 
Advantages of Nature or of Fortune. To work is a hard 
Word with fine Ladies ; their delicate Fingers make it grate 
to their Ears; and they can't imagine any Obligation lies 
upon them to do any thing, who have ſo many to do every 
thing for them. Their Pleaſure they take to be their Buſineſs, 
and look upon themſelves as not bound by thoſe ſacred Laws 
which bind the reſt of Mankind; with ſuch, good Counſel 
will be reckon'd i Manners, and one cannot hope that Hu- 
man Advice will have any Influence where Divine Com- 
mand has none. 

How far might our Reflexions run, on the good Em- 


ployment of Time in both Sexes, and on the Helps we may 
Have ia it. He 
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ſome to Perſons ot all Conditions? 
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He that is choice of his Time will alſo be choice of his 


Company and bis Actions, that there be nothing vain in 


he one, nor criminal in the other. God has given us a 


ſhort Time upon Earth, and yet upon this ſhort Time de- 
pends Eternity, There's not an Hour of our Lives (when 


we are of Years to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil) but we 
muſt account for to God who gave it to us. If every idle 
ord will be put to our Reckoning, what will every idle 
Day? Many Enemies have we to conquer, many Evils 


to prevent, much Danger to run through, many Difficul- 


ties to overcome, many Neceſſities to ſerve, and much 
Good to do; where then is the Leiſure that is ſo burthen= 


Nor were we born 
for our ſelves only; our Children, our Relations, our 


Friends, our Neighbours, our Prince, our Country, de- 


mand their ſeveral Duties of us, after we have diſcharged 
what are owing to our ſelves. There is no Station of 
Life but a Man may ſerve God in. All Buſineſs that is 
neceflary, charitable, or profitable, in order to any of thoſe 
Ends, which we are bound to anſwer, is the doing God's 
Work, who has given the good things of the World to 
ſerve the Needs of Nature, by the Toi! of the Ploughman, 
the Skill of the Artificer, and the Traffick of the Mer- 
chant : Theſe Men are the Miniſters of Divine Providence, 
and the Stewards of the Creation: Thus a King, a Judge, 
2 Prieſt, a Lawyer, a Phyſician, doing the Work of their 
Offices, according to their proper Rules, are doing the Work 
of God, in ſerving thoſe Neceſſities which God has made, 
and made no Proviſion for them but by their Miniſtry, No 
Man can complain that his Profeſſion takes him off from 
Religion; his Profeſſion it ſelf is God's Service, and if it 
be moderately purſu'd, and according to the Rules of Chri- 
ſtian Prudence, it will leave void Spaces enough for publick 
and private Devotions. 

Who is it that can pretend to be idle for want of hav- 
ing ſomething to do? Who is there that can ſay he has 
not Leiſure for Prayer and Meditation? He that has the 


moſt 
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moſt Buſineſs may ſo order it, that he ſhall ſerve God ii 
his very Buſineſs, and find vacant Hours for Divine Wo” 
What ſurer Remedy is there againſt Wantonneſs, Soft. 
neſs and Effeminaey, than Labour and Induſtry? To the 
Laborious there is ſcarce any Paſſage open for the Enemy, 
Temptation is forced to ſteal upon them; but it come: 
upon. the Idle bare-faced, and with the Impudence of 2 
reſtleſs Importunity. 
Idleneſs is the Burial of a living Man; an idle Perſon 
being ſo uſcleſs to any Purpoſes of God and Man, that like 
one that is dead he is unconcern'd in the Changes and Ne. 
ceſſities of the World, and lives only to waſte his Time and 
eat the Fruits of the Earth; like a Vermine or a Wolf, 
when their Time comes they die and periſh, and in the 
mean while do no Good; they neither plough, nor carry 
Burthens; all they do is either unprofitable or miſchie- 
vous. | 

There is no greater Prodigal than the lazy Man ; he 
throws away that which is invaluable, in reſpect of its 
preſent Uſe, and irreparable. when it is paſt. No Power 
of Art or Nature can recover it; wherefore it muſt be 
the greateſt Folly imaginable not to improve it to our ut. 
moſt ; to help us in which, we may obſerve and practiſe 
the following Rules. 

Let us accuſtom our ſelves when we awake in the 
Morning to think firſs upon God; let our laſt Thoughts at 
Night be the ſame, and 9 — we may do for his Service. 
Let us ſleep away no more of our precious Time than is 
neceſſary for our Health. The Glory of the Morning Sun 
is ſufficient to invite the Sluggard from his Down, did 
not his Duty ſummon him to leave it. 

Whatever our Profeſſions are, we ſhould be diligent in 
them, and give none of thoſe Hours to Idleneſs or Di- 
verſion, which Prudence and ow Husbandry dedicate 
to them, 


When 


hen we have anſwered what we owe to the com- 
,-. Cares. of Life, in our ſeveral Employments, . we 
we the Intervals of our Time to our Creator. Not that 
e may not divert our ſelyes innocently, to refreſh; the 
oul, and make. it the livelier in its other Operations. The 
Pelight good Men take in Prayer, Reading, and Meditation, 
enough of it ſelf to recommend it; and the Exerciſe of 
Vorks of Charity, Friendlineſs and Neighbourhood, is ſo 
lexfant to a Human Mind, that like Virtue tis its owa 


fog l Reward. Shall we forget to call upon God to relieve our 
like Neceſſities, and to praiſe him for his continued Goodneſs? 
Ne an we riſe, can we lie down, without Raptures of grate- 
and Devotion? 

Volf, 'Tis Matter of great Lamentation to ſee how our. ſo- 
| the mn Faſts and Feſtivals are loiter d away, inſtead of being 


dent in Prayer and Praiſes. Better for the Husbandman 
p follow his Plough, and the Artificer his Trade, than to 
go nothing, or to do wickedly. Such Days ſhould be de- 
oted to Works of Religion and Charity: inſtead. of which, 
r Faſts are Feſtivals, changing only the Form; and our 
eſtivals, Days of Riot and Debauchery. 
& be! Let not the Jollity and gay Humour of Sots, dignify'd 
- ut-Pith the Title of good Company, tempt you to waſte that 
cdiſe lime, of which no Man can be too provident. Buſy Bo- 
es are almoſt as dangerous to it; they ſquander it in Im- 
1 rtinence. One idle Babler may be the Loſs of many 
its at liens Time, and the talkative Fool is not more guilty than 
de patient. Avoid alike ſuch Triflers, and the Laughers, 
jat are indebted for their Mirth to the Fumes of Wine; 
„Sun Mile is that Mirth, and the Wit that makes it. Sobriety 
did ſtores them to their native Dulneſs, and they ſeem not 
; have any Souls, any longer than they are ſodden, 
Never make your ſelf of any Parties 20 paſs the time on- 
think that a Day well ſpent may be the Day of your 
vation, Is not Eternity of Joy worth the Sacrifice of a 
w Hours? Remember they were given. you to. make 
ur Peace with the offended Majeſty of Heaven; to pray 
7 tor 


licate 


hen 


\ 
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for Pardon, and to lay up a Treaſure of good Works again 
the great Day of Account, for all our Deeds done in the Hu 
whether-they be good, or whether they be evil, =_ 
There is no Man ſo much involv'd in worldly Buſine(f 
but his Soul, in the greateſt Hurry of it, may by an Ejg 
culation take a Flight to Heaven. Such Starts of Devotio 
and Piety are a pleaſing Offering to God, who would nl 
ver be forgotten by his Children. Thus may your Tia 
be as truly improv'd by your Trade as by your Worſhif 
and by your own ſhort Prayers, as by the long Offices q 
thoſe who have no Labour nor uſeful Employment to f 
= | | 
in whatever you ſpend your Leiſure or your oth 
Hours, let it be in ſomething reaſonable and profitable, ſug 
able to your Years and Capacity; not in Trifles, like Chi 
dren, or People out of their Wits, For a Man may Wl 
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idly buſy, and the Time he employs in Folly and Vanity . 
as much waſted, as that which he ſleeps or whiles awy % 
Tf it anſwers no good End, to be employ'd is as perniciolf 4 
as to be idle. Suit your Employment to the Dignity d al 
a. your Perſon; remember you area Man, and let your Work 5 
aanſwer your Character. Mean or unworthy Employmeny 
are the Diſeaſes of Labour, and the Ruſt of Time, which t 
It contracts not by ly. g till, but by being employ di 3 
Filth 
; the 


Above all, take care that what you are buſied about | 
comes a Chriſtian, and have no Mixture of Sin in it. H 
who labours in the Service of Avarice, or miniſters to an 
ther's Luſt, or deals in Impurity and Intemperance, is i 
in the worſt Senſe. Every Hour fo ſpent runs him back 
ward, and the remaining and ſhorter Part of his Life mi 
not be long enough to recover what is thus miſ- ſpent. Pe 
ple of Condition ought to be very curious in what the) 
employ themſelves about. Wretched are they if their | 
ducation has been ſo looſe, that they know not how tt 
ſpend their Time to any Purpoſe; if they are forc'd t 
throw themſelves into Baſe Company, purely becauſe the) 
canno 
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annot tell what to do when they are alone. No Solitude 
9 © frightful as that which leaves ſuch Men with them- 
and nothing ſo welcome as that which delivers em 

rem ſuch Company. They that have Learning know 


iſeful, to themſelves and the Publick, in Arts, Counſel, or 
arms: They that have none, ſhould in the Choice of 
Wheir Society obſerve where they can make moſt uſe of o- 
bers Improvements to thoſe noble Purpoſes, and aſſociate 
With ſuch as will neither tempt them to any Vice, nor 

Join with them in any; as may ſupply their Defects by 
nſtruction and Example. Such as theſe may at leaſt ac- 
juaint themſelves with "Hiſtory, the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
eir Country, and their own domeſtick Affairs: They may 


beir Tenants and Neighbours, may employ themſelves in 


mr haritable Offices, in reconciling | Enemies, and preventing 
1 e Miſchief of litigious Spirits; and eſpecially ought they 


Ry be well inſtructed in the. Leſſons that have been already 
nity 0 
Work 
y men 
whit 
oy'd | 


om Acts of Neceſlity and Charity, on Religion and Piety. 
Theſe Reflexions relate chiefly to Men of Quality, nor 
ut they are many of them as uſeful for Ladies, whoſe 
ime ſhou'd be employed in ſuch Works as ſeem to be al- 


out ill the Education of their Children 1s of late reckon'd very 


it. It 
to ant 
is i 
a back 
fe mil 
at. Pe 
at the) 
heir | 
how t{ 
orc'd {l 
ſe the) 


duld diſcharge the Ladies from the Obligations of the Di- 
ne Laws, There was an Age when Women of the beſt 
onditioa prided themſelves in performing Chriſtian Du- 
5, in viſiting and aſſiſting the Sick, comforting and re- 
ving the Poor; but Shew and Vanity uſurp now the 
aces of Reaſon and Duty. How unmannerly wou'd a 


others? Would they forgive the Prelate who ſhou'd 
each to to them as one of the Fathers of our Church does; 
Vor, I. C Be 


can: 


ou precious every Hour is, and how to improve it to be 


earn OEconomy and good Management, Humanity to 


ad to them, to lay out all the Hours they have to ſpare 


tted them by God and Nature. To take a Parent's Cars 


courtly; as if Quality was above Nature, and Title 


dious Diſcourſe be on their Duties, as Wives, Daughters, 
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Be courteous to your Neighbours, learn in Silence of your Huf. 
bands and ſpiritual Guides, read good Books, pray often, andi 2 


| ſpeak little; learn to do Works for neceſſary Uſes; , 3! 


which, the Reverend Prelate tells us, the ſacred Writ in. 1 
tends good Houſwifry and Charity: Virtues that, rare ai A 
they are, ſhine ſtill in ſome of our nobleſt Families brighter D 
even than Nobllity it ſelf. | = C| 

Foppery and Wantonneſs of Dreſs are of all things un- to 
becoming a Chriſtian Life; a worſe Employment Mea Ju 
and Women of all Conditions cannot be buſy'd about bi 
To indulge the Appetite too much, as it is prejudicial to no 
the Health of the Body, ſo alſo is it to that of the Soul T. 
not only by taking up too much time in contriving hou ou 
to regale the Palate, but by pampering the Fleſh, and prepæ an. 
ring it for Temptation. Moderate Food and Apparel diſtin fur 
guiſh'd the firſt Chriſtians, who, upon their Converſion, ati. 
renounc'd, as we all do now by our baptiſmal Vow, the Me 
Pomps and Vanities of this wicked World, the Luxury off anc 
Diet and Dreſs. | fee 

Thoſe that are over- curious, and always enquiring after yo. 


things which concern them not, unprofitably employ their] St. 


Time. The bearing and hearing of Tales is often attended ſho 
with Scandal and Backbiting; Vices for which Chriſtians Lap 
who have a new Commandment zo love one another, ſhould Wi 
have an Abhorrence. How it has prevail'd lately, we hae not 
been ſad Witneſſes of; Meddlers with others Mens Matters Hit is 
have infected the World with a malignant Spirit of Slander, W's la 
So far only ſhould we be concern'd tor our Neighbours, uit to 
to pity their Diſtreſſes, and relieve their Wants. If unne er 4 
ceſſiry and fantaſtick Viſits are forbidden us under the Viceot]W19d 
Idleneſs, what will become of great part of the Ladis Mor 
Time, and how will they account for it? It is now a Piece 
of good Breeding to ramble three or four Days in a Weck 
from Houſe to Houſe, not in doing good, but in doing no- 
thing, and to fit at Home the reſt of it, expecting as grei 
Triflers as themſelves. Dreſs, Meals, Viſit, Park, ao 


zuſtit 
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an and Play, take up all the Hours that are not given by them to 
il | 8ep; in which, if the Morning is not ſpent, Dreſs con- 
in. fumes it all; The Noon is not long enough for Dinner, the 
Afternoon is loiter'd away in the Park, and the reſt of the 
ner Day at the Theatres: What part of it can they ſpare for the 
Church and the Cloſet? What part of it do they dedicate 
un- to God, who will moſt ſurely demand his Share, at the laſt 
Mea Judgment, and eternally puniſh thoſe that have defrauded: 
out, him of it? Recreations, as has been obſerv'd, however in- 
tos nocent they are in themſelves, become criminal when that 
oT me is miſ-ſpent in them, which ſhould be apply d to religi- 
now ous or civil Uſes; chooſetherefore ſuch as are healthy, ſhort, 
and refreſhing. ver make a Buſineſs of your Plea- 
| ſure, He who waſtes his Time in Sports, and calls it Recre- 
ation, is like him whoſe Coat is all made of Fringes, and his 
Meat nothing but Sauces: They are healthleſs, expenſive, 
and uſeleſeſs; none are more ſo than thoſe that ſteal your Af- 
fections from ſeverer Employments. To what you give 
your Affections, you will not grudge to give your Time. 
8 St. John diverted himſelf with a tame Partridge, but we 
ſhould not for that reaſon ſpend our Time in playing with 
Lap- dogs, or feeding Canary-birds; Employments, tha 
which none can be more innocent, if too much Time # 
not waſted on them; none more trifling and ridiculous, if 
atters it is. The Mind, like a Bow, muſt not be always bent; it 
landet is lawful and neceſſary to relax it; but we muſt never ſuffer 
its, uit to be unready, or unſtrung. What has been ſaid of Pray- 
unne Ner and Meditation will inſtruct us to let nothing but a violent, 
viceoiſ adden, and impatient Neceſſity make us omit, one Day, our 
Ladies Morning and Evening Devotions: Minutes, fo employ d, | 
a piece will help us to ſpend Hours the more uſefully and religiouſly. 
Weckt Peopie wou'd withdraw themſelves from Buſineſs and 
ing no Company, to offer up ſome ſhort Prayers or Efaculatiens to 
s grenflezven, they would at their return learn to ſeaſon them 
Obers Pith heavenly things. Theſe tranſient Devetions are only 
aud puſtifable in ſuch as are buſy'd by the Cares of Life; For 
09's Work is not to be done negligently and idly; the 
GA Heart 
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Heart muſt not be ſet upon the World, when the Hand is 
lifted in Prayer. Be ſure to prefer an Act of Religion in its 
Place and proper Seaſon, before all worldly Pleaſure, Let 
Secular things, that may be diſpens'd with, wait upon Spi- 
ritual, Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
being ſent for by the King when he was at his Prayers in 
Publick, return'd anſwer, He would attend him when be had 
firſt perform'd his Service to the King of Kings: And it did | 
Honour to Ruſticus, that when Letters from Ceſar were gi- 
ven him, be refusd to open them, till the Philoſopher had 
done his Lecture. If that wiſe Roman thought ſuch Ho- 
mage was due to the Diſpenſations of human Wiſdom, how 
much more is due to divine? If to know how to govern 
ones ſelf in this tranſitory Life be of more Importance 
than imperial Commands, how Important is it for us to tn 
do our Work for Eternity? 70 

When the Clock ſtrikes, or however elſe you meaſure P,. 
the Day, tis good every Hour to bleſs it with an Ejacula- 6, 
tion, and uſe your ſelf to meaſure your Time by your De- ¶ ne 
votion, which is the moſt infallible way to improve it: no 
Do this alſo in the Breaches of your Sleep, that thoſe Spa- ec 
ces Which have in them no direct Buſineſs of the World, WM ug 

ay be fill'd with Religion. ke 

If it has been your Misfortune to have mi{-ſpent any of tro. 
your precious Time, make it your firſt Care to redeem it Þ dur 
by repenting of what you have loſt, and putting thoſe run 
Parts of it which were waſted on Trivial or Criminal Nig 
Ules, to Pious and Religious ones. Give thoſe Hours e- a8 8 


. ſpecially to thoſe Graces, the contrary of which you for- ¶ ſtaſi 


merly practis d. If you have been ſo wicked as to waſte [ 
any in Luxury and Uncleanneſs, dedicate a greater Part of ploy 
your future Life to Actions of Chaſtity and Temperance, ¶ and 
Fe on the Watch againſt preſent and future Perils; and not 
from time to time look out that you be in no more Dan- N no | 
ger of falling; this will be to redeem it: And beſides Acts ¶ the! 
of Religion and Piet), you may buy your Security of it N ment 


at the Price of any Labou. or honeſt Arts, As a part of 
every 
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every Day ſhould be given to God's Service, fo alſo ſhould 
a part of every Year; wherein all worldly Buſineſs ſhouid 


de quitted, and that ſolemn Portion of it be ſpent in Faſt- 


ing and Prayer, Meditation and Attendances upon God; in 
examining our ſelves, to ſee how we grow in Godlineſs, 
as we do in Age, Yearly ought we to make up our Ac- 
counts with Heaven; to renew our Vows, and ſtudy to 
amend whatever has been amiſs in the former part of our 
Lives. In this we ſhall be much aſſiſted if we examine 


| our ſelves daily, and keep our Accounts ſhort. Take a 
particular Scrutiny of your Actions every Night before 


you ſleep; and clear your Conſcience by Repentance and 


Prayer, if you have any thing to charge it with, as the 


pureſt Minds will always have. When the Temptations 


of the Day have been great, by Feaſts, Sports, and the like, 
the more ſtrict let your Examination be, the more ſevere 


your Penitence, the more firm your Reſolutions, with the 
Divine Grace, to be upon your guard againſt them for the 
future. If nothing but common has happen's, the leſs 


need we examine our ſelves: But let us never lie down, 
nor truſt our Heads to the Pillow, without ſuch a Recol- 
| letion, for fear ſome Sin ſhould be forgotten, and paſt by 


unrepented of, and we ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to run 
back in our Account fo far, *till we ſhall be afraid to re- 
troſpect, and, like Bankrupts, ruin our Souls, becauſe we 
durſt not look into the Book of our Conſciences, By 


running over the Actions of every Day in our Minds at 


Night, we ſhall find our Matter of Thankſgiving, as well 
as Sorrow, and commend our ſelves to God in ſweet Ec- 
ſtaſies of Praiſe, 

In obſerving theſe Rules, for the uſeful and pious Em- 
ployment of our Time, let us practiſe them with Prudence 
and Mederation, not with Vexation and Scruple. Let us 
not lay too much Streſs on our over Diligence, and think 
no Merit greater than our good Works, who have only 
the Merits of our Redeemer to rely upon, Civil Employ- 
ments are good Advantages, but many of the Particulars 
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30 EMPLOYMENT. 
recommended, not Divine Commandmentsz they muſt 
therefore be us'd, as ſhall be found expedient toevery one's 


Condition. For, provided our Duty be ſecur'd, the De? 


grees and Inſtruments of it are permitted to every Man, 
according to his Station and Circumſtances, and the Con- 
duct of ſuch as are appointed to be his Guides. Happy is 
he, who can ſecure every Hour for pious Uſes; but the 
Duty conſiſts not ſcrupulouſly in Minutes and Half-hours, 


nor in greater or leſs Portions of Time, but in appropri- 


ating it all to the Duties that are required of us as Chriſti- 
ans and as Men; remembring none of it muſt be ſpar'd 
for Sin, and that without Sin we cannot be idle. 

Were there no other Conſiderations than what relate to 
this World only, one idle Perſon would be a Scandal and a 


Nuſance to it. From Lazineſs came Knavery and Theft, 


Poverty and Beggary. The Laws of Man as well as God 
diſcountenance it in all well-govern'd States. The Publick 
exacts a part of every Man's Time; and there is not a 
Man upon Earth of ſo exalted a Station, that he can ſay in 
any one Minute of his Life, that he has nothing to do, 


either for himſelf or others. In the lower Order of Man- 


kind, Idleneſs is not only ſinful but criminal; and the Bo- 
dy as well as the Mind is ſubject to Correction. As to 
the other World, theſe Conſiderations are of the laſt Im- 


portance on this account only, that the good uſe of our 
Time prepares us for all ſudden Changes; and we ſhall not, 


if we have well improv'd it, be ſurpriz d at the ſudden 
coming of the Day of our Lord. We ſhall be ready and 
willing to render our Accounts of our Actions, becauſe 
our Days have not been evil. Evil indeed are all our Days 
that have been beſt employ d; but the Mercy of God will 
accept of our Repentance, when we daily beg it of him 
with Sincerity and Contrition. 

Beg God's Bleſſing, intend his Honour, and willing)y 
ſubmit to his Providence, in complying with the Duty of 
your Calling; bediligent and careful in it, and endeavour af- 


ter Perfection. Do not act in it with too much Intenſeneſs; 
| nor 
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nor diſcompoſe nor hurry your ſelves ſo far, as to loſe the 


Command of your ſelves, and lie open to the Temptations 


of Avarice and Pride. 


When you go from one Buſineſs, or one Company to 
another, conſider how you diſcharg'd your ſelves in it, that 


you may beg pardon for what was amiſs; and having your 
Conſciences clear, may attend what you are going about 


with the more Eaſe, Application, and Chearfulneſs. 
It your Employment admits Converſation, and your 


g Circumſtances allow it, why may you not ſerve both Worlds 
at once? While you are working, let your Servants or 
Children read to you, or repeat what they have learnt 
from the Scripture and Catechiſm, or from Books of Mo- 
rality : Or if this does not ſuit with your Profeſſion, 


there are few but may mix profitable Diſcourſes and pious 
Thoughts with their Labours, 


Exact no more Work of any than their Strength and 
Health enable them to perform; and take not from them 
all their Time, who owe a Portion of it to Heaven as well 
as your ſelves, You ought rather to inſtruct and encou- 
rage them in their Devotion, than to interrupt or obſtruct 

You may alſo make your ſelf accountable for their Sin, 


| of which your Avarice was the occaſion. 


It you work for others, do it with as much Diligence 
and Integrity as if it was for your ſelves; remembring that 


Divine Law, to do in all things with your Neighbour, 


Friend, or Enemy, as you would be done by. Be exactly 


faithful in Word and Deed to all, and kind and charitable, 
| according to your Neighbour's Wants, and your own A- 


bility. 


In fine, Let thoſe who flatter themſelves that they are 
not ſo much accountable for miſ-ſpent Time, as thoſe that 
are oblig'd to uſe it for the Neceſſities of Life, hear what 
God ſaid to Adam their Father; and then, if they can, 


prove by what other ſuperior Law are exempted from 


| that ſame Doom, 


C 4 Becauſe 
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Becauſe thou haſt hearkened unto the Voice of thy Wife, 
and haſt eaten of the Tree of which I commanded thee 
ſaying, Thou ſhalt not eat of it; curſed is the Ground for 3 
thy ſake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the Days of thy 
Life. Thorns alſo and Thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to ther 
and thou ſhalt eat the Herb of the Field. In the Sweat of thy 
Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, till thou return unto the Ground. 

Labour is partly a Command and partly a Puniſhment : It 
was at firſt the Effect of Sin; tis now the Preſerver of 
Innocence. There will be no Labour in Heaven; but then 
there will be no Temptation. This Life is a State of Tri- 
al and Action, of mutual Dependence and Improvement, 
By Work is the Body ſupported, and the Mind inſtructed: 
God can inform the one and preſerve the other, without i 
our Co-operation; but he has not been pleas'd to give us 
any Promiſe ſo to do: On the contrary he tells us, 7s 
the Sweat of our Face ſhall we eat our Bread, And the 
Higheſt are ſubje& to his Command, as well as the Low- 
eft; and no more exempted from Labour, than from Tra- 
wel in their bringing forth, Both were the Puniſhment of 
our firſt Parents Diſobedience; and it is the greateſt Pre. 
ſumption, to think of altering or not complying with 
this fundamental Law of the Creator. A contemplative 
Life is the Felicity of ſeparated Spirits; and that eternal 
Reſt which they enjoy in Heaven, the Reward of thoſe 
that fight the good Fight upon Earth, The common Ene- 
my of our Souls will always be tempting us to Tdleneſs; 
he has us then at the greateſt Advantage: *Tis for this Rea- 
fon he flatters our Imagination with the Charms of Eaſe, 
and the Delights of Solitude. When our Thoughts are 
wandering, as the Soul will be always in motion, tis then 
he ſurprizes us and maſters them, None but our Saviour 
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could have reſiſted him in the Wilderneſs ; and the Exam- 
ple of his being ſo long tempted there, is given us to ſhew 
us, that we are not of our ſelves a Match for the Prince 
of the Power of the Air; and that tis only the Preroga. 


tive of God to be Independent. If we call in the Help of 
Labour 
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Lalour and Devotion, he will find us too well prepared for 
bis Attacks, and will wait for a more looſe unguarded 
Hour. There is no Mork deſpicable becauſe it is mean; if 
it is honeſt and neceſſary tis honourable. 


I am render d 
important to the Creation, by ſerving to its Neceſſities. It 


8 has been mention'd, that Princeſſes in old Times did nor 


diſdain the Diſiaff and Needle. The Golden Age is painted 


as a Paſtoral one, when the Kings of the Earth tilled the 
Ground, and the Princes kept Sheep, The Mother of 


Chriſt had a Carpenter to her Husband; and Turtle Doves 


„and Pigeons, were all the Sacrifice ſhe had to offer at the 
| Nativity of our Redeemer. What is deſerving Contempt 
Red: | 
thout 


11 I may be of the Number of thoſe, to whom it ſhall be 


pronounc'd, Well done ye good and faithful Servants, &c. 
In performing the Duties of Religion and Life, Dili- 


which is the Gift of Providence? Whatever my Em- 


ployment is, let me do it as chearfully and as perfectly as 
I can, for God's ſake, and in a Spirit of Obedience; that 


gence in both promiſes us alike with Succeſs; and if my 
Diligence ariſes from a pious Principle to pleaſe God, and 
confidering, that every thing I do is done in his Preſence, 


I ſhall not only have the temporal Reward, but the eternal. - 
If we give our Hands to the World, let us keep our Hearts 
from it. On whatever I am employ'd about, let my Af- 

fections be ſet on things above. If, like Martha, I am 
| cumbred with many things. 
| mindful of the one thing needful. 


I would, with Mary, be till 


APRAVY ER for thoſe that Labour: 


deaden the Influences of thy holy Spirit. Let my Eni 


in all my Actions be the doing of my Duty, and not worldly 

© Profit only, Let no Diſorder of my Affections mdiſpoſe my 
Mind for Acts of Devotion, be a Temptation to Sin, or cauſe © 
my overlooking Opportunities of glorifying thee, my Creator, 
er doing good to my Neighbour. Shall I not ſing thy Praiſes © 
| CF. 34 
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at my Labours, when St. Paul and Silas ſang them m Priſon + 
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Thou commandeſt the Iſraelites to ſpeak of the Law, and 


the great things thou hadft done for them, when they went” i 


out, and when they came in, Let that be my Rule, oh my 
Lord! and let my Children and Servants be taught the excel; 
lent Precepts of the Goſpel, to declare thy wonderful Love to 
Man, in thy only Son Chriſt Feſus. ] ſubmit to thy Provi- 
dence in the Work I am oblig'd to do for my daily Bread. 1 


look up to thee as the Giver of it, and chearfully make uſe : 


of the Means of obtaining it. Pardon my want of Know- 


ledge, remove my deadly Ignorance, aſſ me with thy divine | 


Grace in my humble reading of the Scriptures, and attending 
the ſacred Ordinances, 


he Improvements I make of the Talents thou haſt intruſted 


me with. Give me Uprightneſs of Heart, and forgive my 


anwilling Miſtakes, 


APraves for the Rich. 


S thou, oh Lord] haſt made me able to give, make me 
willing, I beſeech thee, Let me not waſte that Time in 
Vanity and Wickedneſs, that ought to be employ'd in thy Ser- 
vice. Since thou haſt ſet my Feet on high, let my Heart be 
alſo lifted up, not to deſpiſe my Brother, but to glorify thee; 
and by a higher Proſpect, endeavour to guide others in the 
beautiful Paths of Life and Virtue, Give me the Riches of 
Grace, and advance me in the School of Wiſdom and Know: 
ledgo, 


The former Reflexions concern chiefly that part of 


Life, wh ch fits us for another World: The following are 
intended to fit us more for this, by making us agreeableto 
our ſelves and others. 


Let me not indulge natural Pride, or 
Sloth, in learning that which is good. Accept, oh Lord! of 
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1 18 9. By HE Character of Wit is alike affected dy 
ine 46 FONG both Sexes: If Learning adorns it in Men, 
ung Ti Bieaa gives it as much grace in Women; 
„eee and makes it more dangerous to thoſe 
* VERSE that poſſeſs it. Ladies of a lively active 
' f 8 LW P | 1 


120 Spirit are very apt to turn it to Intrigue; 
fie which, perhaps, may begin in Frolick only, but too often 
"1K ends in Shame, An affectation of Vit, where it is not, 
| ſerves only to render Folly more ridiculous; it makes both 
Men and Women forward in ſpeaking; they fancy they 
ſhew their Vit when they ſhew their Ignorance, and exe 
n poſe themſelves to be the Feſt of the Company, when 
ne in they endeavour to be the Admiration. This talkative for- 
Ser- ward Humour ſets ſuch as have little Nit on a level with 
irt be thoſe that have none, and ſpoils Talents which are capa- 
thee; ble of Improvement. Give them a Reliſh of Delicacy, 
„n the they will ſoon be aſham'd of that vain Humour, and avoid 
hes of the Shelves which are ſo fatal to Impertinence. Delicacy is 
Know- of the Virgin Kind, the leſs it is touch'd the mere it is ad- | 
mir'd, and better recommended by Modeſty and Silence 
than by fine Airs and turns of Fancy, which: ſeldom do | 
art of the Buſineſs they are deſigned for, and on the contrary, | 
ng arc oftend inſtead of pleaſing. A young Lady ſhould never | 
able to ſpeak, but for Neceſſity, and even then with Diffidence © 
| and Deference. She ſhould never talk of things above i 
the common reach of her Age and Sex, however ſhe may + 1 
be inform'd of them by the Advantages of her Quality | 
and Education. Let her not be tempted into this Error 
dy a happy Memory, by a quick and pleaſant Imagination, - 
a ans ” 9 = by 
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The may enjoy in common with a great Number of other 
Women, of little Senſe otherwiſe, and in ſome reſpects, 
very contemptible, Her Behaviour ſhould be exact and i 
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indeed, if true, will ſhine out, but never but when it is 


by a Fluency of Speech, or any of thoſe Qualities, which 


regular, her Temper even and orderly, her Judgment juſt 
and upright, to know when to talk and when to be ſi- 
lent; and if in all her Conduct there appears more Di/- 
cretion than Humour, her other Qualities will ſhine the 
brighter, and dillinguiſh her from the reſt of her Sex. 

This Prudence is a much more neceſſary Qualification 
than what is calld Wit: It will give her an Air of Au- 
thority and Reſpect, inſtead of a vain and familiar one. 
Whatever other Accompliſhments ſhe has, will, without 
this, want their true Ornament, and have no more Value 
without good Order, than ſcatter'd Flowers confuſedly 
blown about by the Wind. 

There is a ſort of Diſcretion and Prudence by which 
even the Vicious preſerve their Reputation, and for want 
of which, the moſt Virtuous loſe is. The Eſcapes of 
little Excurſions of Wit are often? the Occaſion of it. 
Young Ladies, therefore, muſt be upon their guard, and 
not let things ſlip from their Tongues which ought not 
to dwell in their Minds. Delicacy of thought will help 
them to avoid this Wreck; nothing can be delicate that 
13 not true and innocent, Pertneſs of Fancy and Expreſ- 
ſion has a falſe Delicacy, which glares perhaps in Con- 
ver ſation, but never pleaſes. The ſureſt Sign of want of 
Wit is a Fondneſs of ſhewing it; thoſe that have it are 
iparing of a Treaſure which is ſo rare and uncommon. 
True Wiſdom is like the Lamps of the ancient Sepulchres, 
which laſted ſo long light as they were under ground, 
and were extinguiſh'd as ſoon as they took Air. Wit 


fure of ſtriking, and to have the effect it intended. 

To affect a nice Taſte of Things, without Diſcern- 
ment, is like judging of Painting without Sight. The 
beſt Taſte in the Conduct of Life is the accommodating 

| our 
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Pur ſelves to Affairs, according as they are more or leſs 
Wſcful, Nothing is really eſtimable but good Senſe and 


ets, MVirtue ; both of which make us look upon Diſguſt and 
and Niceneſs, not as laudable Delicacies, but rather as the 
Juſt eakneſſes of a ſick Mind or Body. 

e ſi- Since we are to live in the World with the Dull and 
Diſ- ude, as well as with the Polite and Witty; fince our 
the Maffairs will not be always fo very delicate; Reaſon, the 


Woly true Delicacy, bids us to be polite with the Polite, 
End delicate with the Delicate; to ſuit our Behaviour to 
Pur Company, and as that is, to be either witty or dull; 
eit is ia our Power to be either the one or the other. 
A diſguſtful Temper makes us uneaſy both to our ſelves 
and others. If we diſtaſte every thing, every Body will 
Piſtaſte us; and he who imagines that by being over-nice 
e may get the Character of being wiſe, may probably 


vhich cet with that of being over-wiſe; agreeably to the State 
want of a modern Critick, whoſe over- wiſdom and over-delicacy. 
des of Wave turn'd at laſt into downright Madneſs, | 

of it. 55 
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it axe EN F the two Sexes, the ſofter one has moft 
amon. $6 JJ); need of Advice in the uſe of their Diverſi- 
Ichres, ons; there are more Eyes upon them, from the 
round, other to admire and pleaſe them, than from 
Wit * their own to obſerve and cenſure. Beſides 
1 it is the Temptations of their own Hearts, they 
ave thoſe of the Men to ſtruggle with; and if they ſhew 
iſcern* Ibe leaſt Diſpoſition to Pleaſure, they will find enow to 
The ucourage them in it. To be eager in the Purſuit of it, 
dating die they are young, is dangerous; to catch at it, when 
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they are old, is catching at a Shadow: When it become 
leſs natural it grows to be indecent, Diverſions are for 
ſuch as are Oppreſt by Labour, to eaſe and relieve them; 
the Idle want not Relief and Eaſe, and yet they, above all 
are ever crying they want ſomething to divert themſelves 
*Tis as neceſſary as natural, to unbend our Thoughts, when 
they are too much ſtretch'd by our Cares; but to turn ou 
whole Lives into a Hoh - Day, is ridiculous and abſurd, de. 
ſtroying Pleaſure inſtead of promoting it. The Mind like 
the Body, is tir'd in being always in one Poſture. The 
moſt picquant Sauces wou'd loſe their Taſte, if we were 
to be always eating them. Too ſerious Application off: 
Mind breaks it, too diverting looſens it; Variety gives the 
Reliſh. Diverſions too frequently repeated become at fir 
indifferent, and at laſt tedious; when well-choſen ani 
well-tim'd, they are without Blame; when us'd to an Ex 
ceſs their Innocence turns, if not to a Crime, as leaſt to 
Impertinence. Ladies are now engag'd for Aſſemblies, 
Parties, Viſits, and Maſquerades, as Beſſus was for Duels, 
They live in a Circle of Idleneſs, where they turn round 
for the whole Year, without the Interruption of a ſerious 
Hour; they know what Plays are on the Stocks, what 
Singers are come or coming from 7aly: No Trooper is 
more obedient to the Sound of his Captain's Trumpet, than 
they are to that which ſummons them to a Pupper-Show 
or a Monſter. The Spring that brings out Flies and Fool 
drives them to Hide Park, In Winter they are an Incum- 
berance to the Theatres, and the Ballad of the Drawing: 
Room; the Streets are all this while ſo weary of theſe daily 
Faces, that Mens Eyes are glutted with them; they ride 
about ſo long to be gaz d upon, that at laſt they are a Sur: 
feit to the Sight, which is glutted with fine things, as the 
Stomach is with ſweet ones, The Indian, and other Lt 
dies, who want the Charms of the Engliſh, excite by Cu- 


rioſity the Paſſion they cannot raiſe by Beauty, But as Matz. 
ours were always ſure of Conqueſt, they do not conſidefpe - 
that by giving too much of themſelves to the World, theyl 

grow 
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oo luſcious, and rather oppreſs than pleaſe, Theſe jolly 


mei mes ſo continually ſeek Diverſion, that in a little time 
for ey grow into a Jeſt,. yet are unwilling to remember that 
mM; 


© they were ſeldomer ſeen they would not be ſo often 
| all Nocb'd at. Who will chooſe to look on a Face he is ſure 

2 To- morrow, who To- day has a new one to entertain 
im? The Ladies grow cheap by growing familiar, and 


ure is the unkindeſt Word that can be beſtow'd upon 
* We Sex. . | | 


| To game a little for the Diverſion of your ſelf or your 
ompany, has no Harm in it; but to do it fo often as to 
ge call'd a Gameſter is to be avoided next to things that are 
riminal. And if Gaming is a Vice in Men, it is much 
More ſo in Women; for that one of its Conſequences is- 
Iten the Loſs of what is much more valuable than Gold 
Ir Diamonds, their Reputation, if not their Honour. It 


\ ER gages both in a Habit of Idleneſs and ill Hours, draws: 
ſt toi 3 0 , 

em into mixt Company, makes them neglect their Ci- 
1 Lities abroad, and their Buſineſs at home; in a Word, the 
uels, 


ameſier, whether Man or Woman, has neither God, Fa- 
her, Husband, or Friend; at leaſt they live as if they had 
either, and give up to Chance the Empire of Provi- 
nce. 

The Objections are much ſtronger ſtil] to the Ladies 
an to the Men, with reſpect to deep Play; it gives occa- 


round 
eriou! 
what 
per i 
, than 


. jon to the World to ask ſpiteful Queſtions: How they dare 
The enture to loſe? and what means they have to pay ſuch 


reat Sums? The Winner and the Loſer are alike in Dan- 
er: If ſhe wins, it puts her into ſo good a Humour no- 
hing can put her into an ill one; if ſhe loſes, ſhe runs in 
Debt, and there are more Ways than one to diſcharge it. 
he Debtor is at the Mercy of the Creditor, and exact are 
oth Sexes in paying theſe Deb#s of Honour, If the Ladies 
y in Money, it will be ask d how they come by it? If 
ey owe, and eſpecially to a Man, he will be thought no 
infair Creditor, if, when the Eſtate fails, he ſeizes upon the 
ferſon, Add to this, if a lovely Woman cou'd fee her own: 
„„ : | Face 
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Face upon an ill Run, the ſullen Looks, and the Contar 
ſions of Countenance, ſhe wou'd forſwear any thing thy 
gives ſuch a Diſadvantage to her Beauty. | 
Dancing is not of it {elf a Fault, but all that ſhou'd þ 
aim'd at in learning it, is how to move gracefully ; all bs 
yond it may be call'd excelling in a Miſtake. A Man 
Woman had better never dance, becauſe they have no Ski 
in it, than dance often becauſe they do it well. The er 
ſieſt, as well as ſafeſt Method of doing it, is in private Con 
panies, amongſt particular Friends, and then careleſly, lik 
a. Diverſion, never ſolemnly like a Buſineſs. A Year, or in 
deed a Month's Converſe with a Dancing-Maſter, wou! 
be very ill ſpent, if one learnt of him to miſ-ſpend the rel 
of our Time by it, Dancing is a Recreation that contn 
butes to Health of Body, as well as to Deportment, a 
ceaſes to be innocent only when we do it not ſo much fu 
our own ſake, as the ſake of others. The Effect it h 
upon the Body and Mind, when us'd to Exceſs, ſhould frighten 
us from ſuch Uſe of it; fo contraryto the Prayer taught u 
by our Saviour, to be delivered from Temptation, ints 
which we then blindly throw our ſelves. The Freedom 
familiariz'd by Cuſtom are, what at other times woll 
ſhock the Delicacy and Decency of Ladies, who may aſſure 
themſelves, that no Diverſion is warrantable that's ſhocking 
either to Decency or Delicacy. 

All Recreations are deſign'd to relieve, and not to ſoſiu 
the Mind; they are no longer lawful than they anſwer thif 
Deſign: And it will not be amiſs to carry our Reflexial 
upon Recreations to what is lawful and unlawful i 
them. | 

To be lawful, they muſt be ſuch as have no Sin it 
them; by which Dancing and Gaming, laſt ſpoken << 
are in great Danger of being excluded? They are plact 
on the very Margin of Virtue, and the leaſt Stumble fling 
one into the Precipice of Vice. Whatever is diſhonourabe 
to God, or injurious to your Neighbour, cannot be lawtu 
Diverſion; and profane and wanton Diſcourſe, Scand 
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J Slander, are certainly not to be delighted in, or to be 
ny Part of the Employment of our Time. All Recrea- 
jon muſt be moderate as well as innocent. Minutes, and 
ot Days or Hours, ſhou'd only be given to them: For 
he Purpoſe of Diverſion is not to exempt us from La- 
our, but to fit us for it. If our Paſſions are too much 
fected by our Recreations, if we have them too much 
t Heart, they are no longer lawful, becauſe they will take 
off our Minds from our ſpiritual or temporal Duties; We 
all be like School-Boys, who after Play-time cannot ſettle 
o their Books again. Time, as has been obſerv'd, is to 
e redeem'd, and not flung away: And when we conſi- 
ger what a great Work we have here to do, and how un- 
ertain we are how long time we ſhall have to do it, we 
ould rather ſeek for Recreation in the ſublime Meditations 
n the wonderful Works of the Almighty, than in the Fol- 
es and Trifles of this Tranſitory Life. 

Little need have we to contrive Ways to while away 
ir Time, which flies ſo faſt from us, and returns no 
nore, Remember this, you that loiter away your Days, 
nd revel. away your Nights: Remember this, ye Game- 
ters, by whom Days and Nights are confounded thro? an 
ſitiable Luſt of Gain. That Luſt, the moſt extravagant 
nſtance of Avarice, renders it almoſt impoſſible to game 
nd not to fin, For if Play be any way lawful, *tis when 
e play for nothing Conſiderable; otherwiſe we ſhall fall 
hto the Vice of Covetouſneſs, and take Pleaſure in wine 
ing, or be tranſported with Rage at ill Luck in loſing; 
th which Vices ſeldom come unattended, Covetouſneſs 
il tempt you to trick at leaft, if not to cheat; and 
nger, to ſwear, and perhaps blaſpheme. Go to a Ga- 
ing. Table at the Publick Places, ſee the Tranſports of the 
yinners and Loſers. at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom, &c. and 
en ask your ſelf, Can Diverſions, that ſo ruffle and diſ- 
der the Soul, that keep it in a perpetual Tumult of Paſ- 
on, that make Men forget what they owe to God and. to 
=, Can they be lawful? The contrary ſpeaks it mn 


— 
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and whoever fins this way, does it againſt Conviction, 30 


, and 
and m 


in Defiance of the Almighty, Thoſe that find themſchye —"_ 


too much inclin'd to Game, and have not a due Govern 


ment of their Paſſions at it, will do well to lay themſche oF 
under ſome voluntary and valuable Mul&, that the Tie & 5 
Intereſt may help to reſtrain them, Yet one would think and p 
that Chriſtians, who are bid to pluck out their very Eye sia in 
and cut off their very Hands, if they offend them, ſhoul The e 
not need to be inſtructed to part with unneceſſary Spon yen 
rather than to fall into Temptation. He that plays finfulM1..4 3 
lays his Soul at Stake, which is ſurely of too great Won Nea! 
to be ventur'd on the Caſt of a Die. Thoſe that gien ar 
_ themſelves up to Gaming, make it no more a Recyeatin t wol 
Such a Man toils as much at it as he who labours f o's B 
Work; is there any ſo painful as that of the Mind, as MIt g. 
Hopes and Fears of the covetous Man, and the Impatieno Men 61). 
and Rage of the Angry? | y are 
| Cold 
h W. 
n? 
Deſire 
the 
ther 
an ha 
pole t 


ce, in 


3 F Dreſs, as we are told in Scripture, wit 


: . Dn to 

to cover Nakedneſs, it ſeems in our Days on 

5 not to anſwer. the End of it, eſpecial pray 
with the Ladies; who, one would im: 

2 N ealure 

dine by their Dreſs, are ſo far from reckon moc 


ing themſelves obliged to their Mother Fut 
for dreſſing them, that they are for throwing away tht 
very Fig-leaves; they have already uncover'd their Shou 
ders and Breaſts, and as they have gone ſo far in « few 
Months, what may they not do in Years? They ſhould 
conſider that Clothes were not the Effect of Pride, ay l 
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, and that inſtead of making them vain, it ſhould hum- 


and mortify them, as having loſt that Innocence which 
a much greater Ornament to them than the moſt 


1, 2 
lelye 


ernious Apparel can be. Since ſhame was the Original of 
ch ching, it ought to be modeſt, and all Faſhions which 
p- not {o, are ſinful; arguing the Wantonneſs of the Wear= 
think 


and provoking that of the Spectator; both which car- 
Sin in them. 

The defending the Body from Cold ſeems to be, to 
ny, not a principal, but an accidental End of Apparel. 
ked Breaſts and naked Boſoms, in both Sexes, ſhew us 
t Health, as deſirable as it is, is not confider'd by Youth, 
gen any ſtrong Paſſion is in the way. Thoſe Ladies 
t would catch Cold at the fanning of a Summer-Eve- 
p's Breeze, bear the rudeſt Winter-Blaſts, to lay open 
ir Breaſts and Shoulders; the moſt delicate of *em are 
ſenſible of Wind or Weather, Would one not believe 
are fo warm'd from within, that they are inſenſible 
Cold from without? And what muſt Men think of 
h Women, who will endure ſo much to be ſo much 
n? Nothing in the World is ſo eafily communicated: 
Deſire; and inſtead of mortifying it, the very Churches 
the Places that help now to inflame it; People dreſs 
them as wantonly as for the Play- Houſe: And a Wo- 
an has not any Beauty which ſhe will not take care to 
pole there to Advantage, Hence it is, that Divine Ser- 
we instead of raiſing Men and Womens Souls in Devo- 
In to the great Creator, is often made uſe of to convey 
anton Glances to each other; and when they pretend to 
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= praying to be delivered from Temptation, they with 
kon ealure give themſelves up to it. God, who will not 
u ock d, knows the Heart, and will at the laſt Day call 
them to a dreadful Account for this wicked Abuſe of Holy 
* dinances, | | 


Another End of Apparel is the diſtinguiſhing of Sexes 
| Qualities, which, like the other two Ends of it, Modeſty 
d Health, is neglected and deſpis d. Women, without 

N 5 bluſhing, 


the Apparel of the Woman, nor the Woman that of | 


_— WARES 


bluſhing, aſſume the Coat, Periwig, Hat and Feather, 
ride as furiouſly as if there was really nothing in Sex, 
they deſired there ſhould be no Difference. What a m 
Opinion muſt ſuch Ladies have of the Delicacy of 
Heireſs of Burgundy, Grandmother of Charles the Fit 
who falling from her Horſe, and breaking her Thigh, 
fus'd the Aſſiſtance of the Surgeon, and choſe to die 
ther than have her Modeſty offended. God himſelf 
preſly commanded the Jews that the Man ſhould not we 


Man: But our Ladies, like our Politicians, think! 
Jewiſh Laws do not extend to Chriſtians, and reſolyi 
at any rate to pleaſe, will wear a Hat or a Head, as it | 
them off beſt, To diſtinguiſh Qualities by Dreſs was 
of the ancient Uſes of it: The Romans were very fi 
in their ſeveral Diſtinctions. Gorgeous Apparel is for Ki 
Courts, as our Saviour himſelf tells us. Men and V 
men ſhould content themſelves with that fort of Clothi 
which agrees with their Sex and Condition, not ſtrivig 
to exceed or equal that of a higher Rank, nor raiſe EI 
in their own. What Difference is there now between d 
Dreſs of a Citixen and a Courtier, of a Tailor and a Gi 
tleman, of a Servant and a Maſter? The Maid is very ff 
ten miſtaken for the Miſtreſs, and the Valet for my 1 
The general Depravity of Mens Minds appears as much 
this Corruption, as in any; the Neglect of Decency a 
Order, the Confuſion of Ranks and Degrees, produce Co 
tempt of them; and Men fail in the Reſpect Inferiors on 
to Superiors. Honour to whom Honour, is one of the Lai 
of the Goſpel, which are forgotten, and Men live in 
things as if they were their own Maſters, and had no Rd 


to walk by but their Wills. : 
Foppery in Dreſs has been ſo well ridicul'd by Men pe 


Fit, that we are leſs troubled with it than ever. 
it was a Sin only, and was rank'd under the Heads of Pri 
and wy, wh Damnation was only the 3 
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is ſure to be lauph'd at; he avoids that for the Sake of 
Character, which he would not have avoided for the 
e of his Salvation. | | 
lthes add no true Worth to any one, and *tis there- 
fooliſh as well as ſinful to waſte Time or Thought in 
ſs, Beauty needs no Ornament, and Deformity admits 
e, but what we ought all to covet, that of a meek 
quiet Spirit, - Clothe your ſelves as richly as you can 
h all Chriſtian Virtues, which can only render you 
ly in God's Eyes, and will not a little help to render 
amiable in thoſe of Man. The Beauty of the Mind 
ms more than that of the Body, and no Beauty of it 
o charming as Virtue. Charity will incline you to look 


our Neighbour's Clothing as well as your own. To 
Wi: the naked is one of the Duties that have eternal 
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5 for their Reward; and the faying of a good Chri- 
n on that Subject, tho a homely one, is a ſolid one, 
plain Coat thou putteſt upon a poor Man's Back will bet- 
become thee than twenty rich ones thou ſhalt put upon thy 


bouth is very apt to run into Error in Dreſs, Vanity 
ceeds from Leyity of Mind, for which the Young, 
| eſpecially of the ſofter Sex, want Ballaſt; they have an 
orn violent Deſire of pleaſing; the ways which lead 
n to Authority and Glory being ſhut to them, they 
veto make amends for that Loſs by the Graces of their 
ſon, And *tis on this account that the Colour of a 
bon, the Curl of the Hair, or the ſetting on a Patch 
high or too low, are with them Matters of Impor- 
ce. This Exceſs is become very extravagant, and we 
not ſatisfy'd with our own Modes and Faſhions, but 
mad after thoſe of our Neighbours, Thus to the 
re of Dreſs is added that of Novelty. They do be- 
tc weak Minds, and filing them with Pride and Folly 
re out every good thing, and choke the Seeds of Re- 
on and Virtue, Wiſe States have not only ſet Rules for 
Its, but alſo for Furniture of Houſes, and the Decota- 
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ce i 


tions of Gardens. Our neigbouring State, that of I anin 


United Provinces, reſtrain'd by a Law the extravagant! ty, a 
Pence of Flowers; and our own Statute-Books ſhew WM Cha 
that ſeveral. Laws have been made with reſpe& to Ci cot 
which are not the more unreaſonable for their being Whlodec 


ſolete. The Houſes and Tables of private Perſons not Ladi. 


ing regulated by Publick Authority, every one lives accallffÞyir's 
ing to his Fortune and Ambition; and perhaps a Regt prefe 
tion of ſuch Abuſes would not be thought confiſtent Mulde 
the Liberty of a Free People. The Romans made I ſo « 
to regulate Eating, grown to an extravagant Expence kr, y 
the Aſlatick Luxury, introduc'd by their Eaſtern Conquelll the 
But thoſe Laws were not effectual, and if Reaſon 1 uty « 
not direct People not to waſte their Health and Eſtates ¶ that 
Superfluities, Edicts and Statutes will have no Force, alÞ|:&c 
Sickneſs and Poverty will only reform them. How Much 
nous this Pomp has been to Families is too notorious act 
need Explanation. The Ruin of Families draws aftet Myſelf 
Corruption of Manners, and thence follows the Ruin Wib'e 
States. | bold 


This Vanity excites in Perſons of mean Birth an in ment: 
dinate Deſire of Gain, which proſtitutes them to all H the 
ſures that may get them Wealth to ſupport it, It tt at 
People of Quality ſo deeply into Debt, that they not oi, Hear 
dip their Eſtates beyond Recovery, but do a thouſand mai grex 
things which an honeſt poor Man would be aſhamed for i 
to maintain their Expence. How often has the gilt Coch 
been ſeiz'd by the Mercer, and all the fine Furniture baWinit 
the Prey of Executions? How ſcandalous is it to ſe abus“ 
Gentleman's Gate crouded with Daxzners, while the L Wo 
himſelf ſneaks out at the Pack-door, mocks their Im enj. 
tience, and laughs at their Credulity ! Modes and Faſ you 
are the main Cauſes of this Luxury: Dreſs and Furigſ"1 be 
ture muſt be changed according to the Whim of the r th 
holfterer, and Tailor, or thoſe fantaſtick Men and Wome : 


who preſide over them. This Inconſtancy creates 2 Helen 
Loſs in what you are to part with, and as great an ll 
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ce in what you are to purchaſe. The Seller will have 


of Wining enough to make you pay for your Love of No- 
nt ity, and the Buyer cheat you as much for your Deſire 
ew Wl Change. The Mind is thus conſtantly taken up with 
lot coſtly Variety; Gravity and Simplicity of Manners are 


ng oded, and Levity and Folly take place of them. 

not Ladies and Gentlemen ſhould learn, that true Honour is 
accoffWuir'd by nothing but good Conduct, and that good Senſe 
Regi preferable to either Gold or Diamonds. The Young 
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ud often be put in mind of things uſeful and ſolid, but 
ſo often as to tire them with your Lectures. Endea- 
r, you that are their Teachers, to divert the Thoughts 
the Ladies, eſpecially from a vain Affectation of the 
uty of the Body, by drawing them to a Conſideration 
that of the Mind; Not that outward Beauty is to be 
pleted, aud 'twould be too ſevere a Leſſon to teach it 
ſuch as Nature has been liberal to. Whoever ſhall affect 
act the Philoſopher on this Head, will ſooner make 
plelf ridiculous than his Pupil wiſe. Beauty has too 
ſib e Effects in thoſe that poſſeſs it, and in thoſe that 
oc it, for them to be convinc'd by all your grave Ar- 
ents, that tis not worth taking care of. If you ad- 
them not to. ſet their Hearts too much upon it, you 
It at the ſame time let them know you are ſenſible that 
Heart will be touch'd by it; and thar, as it is one of 
preateſt of temporal Bleſſings, ſo they ſhould be thank- 
for it to Heaven, and regard it as the Gift of God; to 
ach againſt it would be to as little purpoſe as to preach 
inſt Health, Riches, and Peace. All theſe Bleſſings may 
abus d, as well as that of Beauty; but it will not hinder 
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the Lo World from defiring them, and from envying thoſe 
ir 1m enjoy them. The chief thing you have to do is to 
| Faſnſe young Perſons true Notions of Nature, and ſhew 
d Fog now Religion improves and betters it; how it turns 
f the UW") thing to its true End; what great Wiſdom it is to 

WwomW*: :emperal Bleſſings inſtrumental to eternal, and th: 
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lencies of the Body ſubſervient to thoſe of the Scul; 
| | that 
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that Religion and Virtue are the greateſt Beauties in Chili; de 
ſtians, and Chriſtianity the higheſt Exaltation of Natuſ d ſu 
and of right Reaſon. To rail at Beauty would be as at 
pertinent as to rail at Light: Give it, on the contrary, M W. 
due Praiſe; confeſs it as a natural Splendor, lovely in ſiege 
ſelf, and charming to the Beholder; but tell thoſe amis 
Creatures, that if a lovely Soul animates a lovely Body, My t. 
Charms of Beauty receive new Graces. Piety gives if the 
check to Luft, and turns Deſire into Admiration. Vim redily 
and Beauty join'd together have great Advantages aboulþ:s'd t 
Virtue alone appearing in a homely Dreſs; but if Vim be ple 
gives not much Luſtre, it has fewer Temptations and ¶eitfu 
a laſting Bleſſing. Beauty wears and decays, Virtue ſpin t pol 
on with one continu'd Brightneſs; Beauty occaſions daifMditur 


Torments and Diſquiets, Virtue is always full of Pen 
and Joy; Beauty however will always find Advocates, ani 
plead for it ſelf fo ſtrongly, that let us declare as warmly; 
we will on the ſide of Virtue, we muſt not abandon that d 
Beauty, but inculcate the Miſchiefs that attend the pridingh 
one's ſelf in it, and ſetting one's mind too much upon it. Beau 
has as well Power over the Judgment as over the Eyes, ail 
tis more eligible to make it a Friend to Virtue than an Enemy 
It is ſaid of the Fudges at Athens, who were ſo cel 
brated over all the World for their F#ſtice, that by a 
man they loſt the Name of uncorrupt, becauſe, tho ſi 
was faulty, yet after they had ſeen her they cou'd 10 
judge her guilty. Another Lady, as fam'd for her EI 
quence as her Antagoniſt was for her Beauty, had by 
Pleading won the Cauſe, till the lovely Creature came into 
Court, and by her Preſence only, turn'd the Scale of 74 
ſlice, Nothing more cheats and impoſes on the Judgment 
than Beauty, and the Athenian Lady is not the only one 
that has gain'd her Cauſe by ſhewing herſelf, Yet aft 
all, the Victory is imaginary, not real: The more vid 
rious Beauty is, the more is it expos'd to be conquers 
That which many love, is not eaſily guarded; the Hen 
may reſiſt the Attacks of ſeveral open Invaders, but whit 
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is defending it ſelf againſt them, a ſecret one will ſteal in 
d ſurprize it. What Security is there in the Poſſeſſion 
Ws ching that every one covets? The more that beauti- 
„i women conquer, the more danger they are in; New 
in Welicgecs will come to the Aſſault, and how can that Fort 
vas defend it {elf from without, which has a Traitor 
„ay to betray it from within? Flattery, like the Voice 
es the Siren, draws them on to their Ruin; the Heart 
ru eedily ſucks in the Poiſon, and when they are infinitely 
bons d themſelves, they think tis a ſort of Ingratitude not 
ide pleaſing. Nothing, therefore, is more dangerous and 
nd Mreitful than celebrated Beauty. It deceives the Perſon 
ſhin: poſſeſſes it more than thoſe that are dazzled with it: 
dai diſturbs, weakens, and intoxicates the Soul. There are 
pez ne Ladies ſo fond of their own Faces, that they have 
„ ani: ſo ſtrong Rivals in the other Sex as they are to them- 
nly pcs. But Age will not fail to puniſh them for this Ido- 
bat dy, and the Wrinkles in their Faces ſhall in their turns 
ridinWke them look as hideous, as ever their Charms made 
eau lovely in their own Eyes. What is it that young 
s, andydies propoſe to themſelves by the mighty Pains they are 
nem to appear beautiful? Is it to gain Lovers or Husbands? 
re they anſwer for the fermer? No; they will hardly 
n they have any Meaning at all in it, and do not think 
Men, when their whole Soul is employed in contriving 
charm them, Let us ſuppoſe for them that they have 
ful End in view, to marry to their Advantage: How 
they hope to have good Husbands if they have not 
in ones? And Beauty without Merit and Virtue is a 
for Fools, To marry happily, a Woman muſt marry 
We», and if ſhe makes choice of a Fop, ſhe will not 
be happier, as ſhe is not the wiſer, for her Beauty. 
ber think that the ſhining Luſtre, even of Youth, 
rs off, when ſeen too often, and at too near a Diſ- 
ez that Poſſeſſun ſees with other Eyes than Deſire, 
aut Beauty will not make an ill- natur d Fellow a good 
ad. nor a filly Woman a good Wife, Wiſdom will 
% I, . be 
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too hard for the Frowardneſs of a peeviſh Temp 
which is ſoften d by Management more than Beauty, 
Man cannot fee it when he's out of Humour; then 
and Complacency will open his Eyes, and reſtore it toi 
former Empire. What a Curſe is it to Ladies, to hy 
this Pride of Beauty laſt when they are old? How rid 
lous is it in them to confound Age and Youth, to fil of 
_ hide the Breaches of Time with Patches and Pain 
to place the gay Decorations of Twenty on a withe 
Carcaſe of Threeſcore? yet how many Examples of 6 
kind do we daily meet with in the World? Women th 
think their Beauty is the laſt thing that fades, and tk 
their Spring holds all the Lear? Theſe Reflexions i 
Beauty have interrupted thoſe on Dreſs; they cannot ho 
ever be term'd a Digreſſion, for why elſe do Women di 

out as they do, unleſs it is to be handſome ? 
Affectation in Dreſs always miſſes the End it aims 
and raiſes Contempt inſtead of Admiration. Negligence 
on the other hand an Error that ought to be correct 
Neatneſs, Proportion, and Decency of Dreſs, are alwi 
commendable. Virtue it {elf is diſagreeable in a Slove 
and that Lady who takes no Care of herſelf will find 
body will care for her. The Fault is the Exceſs: Mi 
your Perfons, but mind your Underſtandings too, and 
not be Fools to be Beans and Belles, Look on the Sim 
city of the Ancients in their Statues; obſerve eſpec 
tbe Figures of the Greek and Roman Ladies, you will 
the Hair tied negligently behind, the Draperies full, 
careleſly hanging, which give Grace and Majeſty to! 
Body. ” 1 doubt not, Women that are not well inſtru 
in theſe things, would by the Statues have a ſorry Opin 
of the antique Dreffes; but when they are well tay 
what Elegance, what Proportion, and what Conti 
there are in them, they will be apt to think that the 
dies of Athens and Rome were as müch politer than! 
Moderns in their Drefs as the Men in their Learning, 
** Ratied Prelate” of this Age has Endeavout'd to tel 
Ft, 
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wtique Habits; but all that endeavour to govern the Na- 
ion of Fops, will find they have to do with a moſt unruly 
people, whole Heads being never ſettled, how can we ex- 
ect their Habits ſhould be? Mere Womens Souls, ſays tbe 
Fiſhop, ever ſo little elevated above the Prejudices of Faſhi> 
ms, they would preſently have a great Contempt for their 
fected Curlings and Frixlings, which are ſo remote from 
be natural Hair, and for Dreſſes of too faſhionable and 
xait Figure. I am ſatisfied, it is not at all to be expected 
hey ſhow'd take up an antique outſide, it would be an ex- 
ravagant thing to deſire it; but yet they might, without 
y Singularity, take the Reliſh of the ancient Simplicity in 
abits, which is ſo noble, ſo gracious, ſo comely; and be- 
les, ſo proper for Chriſtian Manners, Thus conforming 
hemſelves to the preſent Cuſtoms, they would underſtand at 
eaſt what they ought to think of the old one: They would 
rely learn to obey the Mode as a troubleſome Slavery; and 
en would only allow it what they could not refuſe it. Let 
adies, above all things, conſult Decency and Eaſe; never 
o expoſe nor torture Nature, Faſhion is always aiming 
perfection, but never finds it, or never ſtops where it 
ould: 'Tis always mending, but never improving: A 
ue Labour in vain; and conſequently thoſe that follow 
, are guilty of the higheſt Folly and Madneſs. To change 
Ir the ſake of Changing, is to ſubmit to the Government 
Caprice ; and that Man or Woman that is given up to 
will ſurely be as whimſical in the other parts of their 
onduct. Is it ſufficient for a reaſonable Mind, to like a 
ing purely becauſe tis new, or to diſlike it becauſe it is 
t? Muſt a fooliſh Faſhion pleaſe me, for that tis a No- 
ty, and a good one diſpleaſe, becauſe I have try'd it and 
Od it ſo. If Fops reckon wiſe Men out of their Wits 
hen they are out of the Faſhion, wiſe Men have certainly 
ach more ground to think them mad when they are in it. 
Theſe Conſiderations would ariſe from right Reaſon, if 
e had not the divine Light of Scripture to be our Guide: 


en only, we ſhould 9 Foppery and Extrayagance 
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as Chriſtians, we ſhould ſtudy Modeſty and Convenience 
There are two Paſſages in the New Teſtament which ſet the 
beſt Rule, particularly to Women with reſpe& to thei 
Habits, Ler not your Adorning, ſays the Apoſtle, be thu 
outward Adorning of plaiting the Hair, and of wearing f 
Gold, or of putting on of Apparel; but let it be the hidin 
Man of the Heart, in that which is not corruptible, even th 


Ornament of a meek and quiet Spirit, which is in the ſi - 
of God of great price. And again, In like manner alſo, tu uni 
IWomen adorn themſelves in modeſt Apparel, with Shamefacui hy 
neſs and Sobriety; not with broider d Hair, or Gold, or Pearl, . 
or coſtly Array, but (which becometh Women profeſſing Gu tion 
lineſs) with good Works. Thoſe who conſtrue every thin or! 
in the Sacred Writings to the Letter, will run into innum: "UN 
rable Errors. Many thouſand Hereſies have ſprung up fron * 
this pretended ſcrupulous Exactneſs. If Allowances arend by r 
to be made for figurative Expreſſions, we ſhould mel ont 
with inſuperable Difficulties. The Ancient and Ef nor 
way of Thinking and Writing, cannot in all things H con 
accommodated to the Meſtern and Modern. Our Du or p 
then is to keep as cloſe to the Senſe as we can, and f al of 
always to be confin'd to the Letter. The Quakees inter Crea 
theſe Paſſages of Scripture, as a Prohibition to Women i uſe 2 
wear Gold, either in Ear- rings, or about their Clothes; ¶ bie 
ther in Lace, or interwoven, or embroider'd, and all pi Toi 
ing of Hair: Tis true, they have lately enlarg'd their b mon- 
ders, and taken or rejected what Part of the Prohibitt Toil, 
ſuited their Fancies beſt. Coſtly Apparel is as much i the P. 
bidden as Lace; yet what People are at greater Cot I to be 
their Silks and Linen? But Habits of Price, and all Pa err ; 
and Jewels, Necklaces or Bracelets, and Clothes of Exp were 
are not to be underſtood in the ſtrict and literal Senſe; I them, 
Nature of the Thing requires it not, any more than Wl Can t 
Way and Manner of Expreſſion. | "Wl, th 
No body can diſcern any greater Danger and Male kind, 
ia Gold or rich Habits, than in any other Metal, i createc 


Stones, or coarſer Garments, Whether it be the Wil 
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or Folly, or the Fancy of People, that has ſet a greater 
value upon theſe things than on others, is no matter, there 
is certainly no greater Evil in one than another; they are 
all in their own Natures alike innocent; and tho' they 
4 prove ſometimes the Occaſions of great Miſchiefs, yet they 
de never properly the Cauſes of them, but the Paſſions 
aun 104 Deſires of People towards them; who, to compaſs 
tu them, will take Courſes which muſt conſequently pro- 
duce miſchievous Effects. They are, in this Caſe, not 
unlike to good Countries, that border on the Kingdoms of 
two mighty Princes; who, finding their Convenience, fall 
to Wars about them, tho' the Countries gave no Provoca- 
tion or Encouragement to either, If the Weight, Luſtre, 
or Rarity give theſe things any extraordinary Excellence a- 
| bove others, the Delight and Pleaſure People take therein 
is but reaſonable; and whatever Evils follow thence, are 
by no means chargeable upon thoſe Inanimate things, but 
on the Men that cauſe them. Theſe things naturally are 
no worſe than Light and Luſtre in the Sun, Shape and 
Comelineſs in a Tree, or Beauty, Fragrance, and Variety 
of Form and Colour in the Flowers and Herbs. They are 
all of them God's Creatures, and conſequently good. The 
Creator has made nothing in vain; and of what other 
uſe are theſe glorious Parts of his Creation, than that to 
which Man puts them? When by great Induſtry and 
Toil he has dug the Ore out of the Mine, and the Dia- 
mond out of the Rock; when he has refin'd, with a great 
Toil, the one, and poliſh'd the other; ſhall he not have 
the Pleaſure of uſing them? Were thoſe Riches intended 
to be hid for eyer in the Bowels of the Earth? Has he 


hibin 
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11] egg err'd in tearing them up to take them out of them? Or 
Exe were they conceal'd there by Providence to give a Price to 
— them, by the Difficulty and Labour of their Diſcovery ? 
than 


Can they be better employ d, if they muſt be employ d at 
al than in Ornaments to the moſt beautiful Part of Man- 
Magi kind, for whom the World, and all that is in it, was 


tal, o created ? | 
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Suppoſing Pearls, Diamonds, and other ſueh Treaſure 
acquire their Value and Eſteem from the Opinion of the 
World, and Peoples Fancies, and that this be ill grounded, 
and run out into a blameable Exceſs, yet it is not reaſons 
ble to think they are all of them abſolutely prohibited, be- 
eauſe Men entertain falſe Notions of, and are deceiv'd in 
them. Men have as much true Reaſon to value theſe a; 
any other material things whatſoever. If we can judge 
_n of Beauty or of Uſefulneſs, what is there more uſeful and 
| beautiful ? Whether their Worth lies in Opinion or Judg. 
ment; yet as the World was formerly, is now, and af. 
ways will be ordered, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome Wi 
! things ſhould be accounted of greater Value and Excellence 
than others; there could be otherwiſe no living in the 
World; no Trade or Commerce could be carried on with 
out ſuch Change and Bargain. And if the Wiſdom of al 
the World, in all Ages, has center'd in this, that ſuch and 
ſuch things ſhould be accounted beſt and valued higheſ} 
tis great Preſumption that they are truly the moſt excel 
Jent and valuable things. *Tis downright Demenftration 
chat it is neceſſary to account them ſo, and that ſuch O-. 
Pinion is well enough grounded; becauſe tis of abſo)ute 
Neceſſity, that ſomething ſhould be reckon'd beft, and 
better than another; and nothing has at any time prevail! 
above theſe things in civiliz'd Countries. If then any 
thing is better than another, what muſt it be that gives | 
a Price? Its Beauty, its Brightneſs, its Solidity. Are there 
more valuable Qualities in other things, or are Diamond not ak 
and Gold deſervedly reckon'd the Riches of this Word' for th: 
Are not Riches Bleſſings, the Reward of Induſtry, and theſWſhere 
Inſtruments of Charity, the moſt amiable of all Chriſtian ¶ withot 
Virtues ? Stock, 
t may be objected, that the Indians parted with their pe do 
Gold and Pearls, for Glaſs and Trifles, to their firſt Di- imagin 
coverers: But it does not thence follow, that what the Traffic 
common Efteem of Mankind makes valuable is not troy ſink v 
o; for tho Glaſs and Gold are of equal. Value to a ” "0 Ear 
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that neither uſes, nor knows how to make uſe of either 
yer to one that does both, they are very unequal: And 
when the Indians knew how much their Traders valued- 
old, what a deal of Glaſs, and other gaudy things were 
o be bought by a little of it, they grew wiſer, and learn d 
Gs Excellence. Nevertheleis it muſt be own'd, that if 
the World ſhould ſet a Stamp of Value upon Glaſs, or 
ny thing elſe, it would bring the now cheap Ornaments 
pf it, us'd by mean People, under the ſame Prohibition as 
Gold and Diamonds are ſaid to be, by the two Texts before 
ited; and no body will pretend that to wear them now 
is unlawful; and therefore to wear Ornaments of Dia- 
monds, or Gold, cannot be ſo of themſelves, but muſt be 
made ſo by the Pride and Extravagance of thoſe that wear 
hem. | 

If we conſider the way and manner of Expreſſion in- 
thoſe two Texts, tho? it is very poſitive, yet the Meaning 
of the Words is not abſolutely to prohibit People the uſing 
of Gold, Pearls and precious Stones in their Apparel. To 
find out what is really meant by it we muſt examine ſome 
ttaer Paſſage of Scripture, where the Negative is as 
ſtrong, and yet the Prohibition cannot in the leaſt be 
thought to be general. We are forbidden to lay up Trea- 
ſures upon the Earth, where Moth and Ruſt doth corrupt, 
aud where Thieves break through and ſteal, but to lay 1 

or our ſelves Treaſures in Heaven. Tho the Expreſſion 
here be very poſitive, yet the Meaning of theſe Words is 

ot abſolutely to prohibit People to treaſure up Wealth; 
for the Neceſſities and Duties of Life make it unavoidable. 
There can be no Proviſion made for Families and Children 
without ſuch treaſuring; there can be no ſuch thing as 
Stock, Subſtance, Trade or Commerce, unleſs ſome Peo- 
ple do it, to be ready at an Exigence: And we muſt 
imagine, Chriſt intended to forbid all Merchandize and* 
Traffick, and Proviſion for Children and Families, if we- 
ink we are abſolutely prohibited to lay up Treaſures here 
e Earth: As abſolutely and poſitively as the Injunction is 

3 expreſs d.. 
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expreſs'd, the Meaning of the Expreſſion is, That Chrit. there 
tians ſhould be more intent upon the ſecuring everlaſti that 
Happineſs to themſelves, than the ſhort and periſhing Rich Ml verſa 
of this World. Abundance of ſuch ſtrong Expreſſions at the t 
to be met with in Scripture, which taken in the liter) MY Expr. 
Senſe ate directly oppoſite to other Parts of it. The ng Bu 
taking care of one's Family is ſaid to be a Sin worſe than Prohie 
that of Tnfideliry, and what Care can be taken of it wih ſome 
out laying up of Riches? When things are of chemſeve {fGaiet 
unlawful, as Rioting and Drunkenneſs. Chambering ani vanit 
Mantonneſs, Strife and Envyings, the negative mult be nour, 
ways taken in the full Senſe ; But when things are not richne 
- unlawful of themſelves, there is a Seuſe of Reaſon an nial) 
Equity to be enquir'd after, which the Circumſtances a conce 
Time, Place, and Perſon muſt determine. Things that r People 
of their owr, Nature indifferent, and made criminal on more 
by the buſe of them, tho' the Words of the Prohibition H ought 
be genera}, yet they can be no farther underſtood to befMwhat 
prohibited than they are abusd. So the Apoſtle prohibited wil, 
Women plaited or broider d Hair, Gold, Pearls, and expen-Wforbidc 
five Apparel; yet we muſt not underſtand the InjunCion,WMWFancy 
to prohibit the Uſe and Ornament of any of thoſe thing coſtly 
in general, tho' it be expreſs'd in very poſitive Term Value 
becauſe there is nothing in their Natures evil, but what their! 
evil is by abuſe, and accidentally become ſo; and thou nt is 
there are ſeveral Places in Scripture, an Inſtance of one orice 4 
which has been given, expreſs'd as generally and abſolutely Wy the 
as theſe, yet they bear Exceptions, Reſerves, and a moreWWſhionat 
limited Senſe. be pla 
The Deſign and: Purpoſe of the Injunction ſeem to beings 
the recommending ſuch things to the Women, as wou be ia t 
make them good Wives and good Chriftians, as good rot fas 
will do; as alſo ſuch decent, grave, external Habit, as woudWrin C 
anſwer and become thoſe good Works; give no Scandi¶Concei 
and Offence, and miniſter no Temptations to another item i 
Such a Deſign is no way obſtructed, by a moderated andMWplzin, | 
well regulated Uſe of all or any of theſe Ornaments: and Wround 
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therefore, there is neither Need nor Reaſon to conclude, 
that all or any of theſe Particulars here mention'd are uni- 
verſally forbidden to Women, either from the Nature of 
the things themſelves, or from the Way and Manner of 
Expreſſion, or from the End propos'd by the Apoſtle. 

But notwithſtanding it may be reaſonable to think, this 
Prohibition is not to be underſtood. literally and ſtrictly, yet 
ſomething is undoubtedly forbidden by it; as all ſuch 
Gaiety and Coſtlineſs of Attire, as provoke Pride, and foſter 
Vanity. Every thing ſinful, and tending to God's Diſho- 
nour, is here prohibited; and if either newnels, rarity, or 
richneſs of Dreſs, occafion Vanity and Pride, they are cer- 
tainly here condemn d. Tis true, it ſeems difficult to be 
conceiv'd, what kind of Pride it is that can be rais'd in 
People's Minds on theſe Accounts;- how they can think 
more highly of themſelves than others, and than they 
ought to do, becauſe they have other Clothes; and are 
what they call better dreſt than they are. Be it what it 
ill, tis evident that the Effect, and not the Cauſe, is here 
forbidden, ſince the Cauſe is every thing by which the 
Fancy is blown up; and it is not only Gold, Pearls and 
coſtly Apparel that blow it up, but any thing People put a 
Value and Eſteem upon, and think it raiſes them above 
heir Neighbours: For 'tis not the Richneſs of a thing 
bat is always the ground of its Eſteem; if tis of leſs 
Price and more modiſh it is more deſir'd, and more valu'd: 
dy the Wearer; and if looſe and flowing Hair were fa- 
lonable, it wou'd occaſion more Pride and Vanity than 
be plaiting or broidering it. Who does not know that the 
things that coſt moſt do not always pleaſe beſt? they muſt 
de in the faſhion alſo; and if they do not pleaſe, and are 
Iot faſhionable, they are not ſo apt to create that ſecret, 
an Complacence in the Mind, which- ariſes from the 
onceirs, that what they wear becomes them, and ſets 
tem in Rank above their Neighbours: Wherefore tis 
ain, that this kind of Pride, whatever it is, is not 
Founded upon Coſtlineſs or Worth, but upon Comelineſs 
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any farther. than they prove the Occaſion of that Conc 
and Haughtineſs; becauſe other mean things, if in 4 
ſnion and Uſe, occaſion them as commonly and as certain: 


as proud in Singularity as others in the Faſhions, What 


and Faſhion ; for that People wou'd be proud of Toys a0 
Tinſel, Straws and Ruſhes, if the Court and City broy 
them into a Mode: And one cannot doubt, but that yay 
Fellows were as proud in their Doyley Stuffs, when they 
were in the Mode, as in their embroider'd Coats; and tu 
Women. may have as much Pride in Calicoes as in Brocady, 
Since 'tis Haughtineſs and Conceit of Mind which th 
Scripture intends to forbid ;. therefore Diamonds, Gol 
rich Clothes, or plaited Hair, are not particularly intends} 


ly as the moſt coftly things. Is not a Lady. as proud d 
her Straw Hat and Country Habit as of her Park and Pla 
dreſs, for that it makes her pleaſe as well, ſhe thinks, ad 
to pleaſe is the End of all Dreſs, in the light Vein? 
What has been ſaid for the Matter of Attire, is al 
ſaid as true, for the Aarnner of it. No one particul 
Mode either is or can poſſibly be forbidden, as that whid 
neceſſarily occaſions this Vanity and Levity, becauſe it iſ 
not This or That particular Faſhion that only occaſions 
vity or Vanity: For another Dreſs does the ſame thiny 
when tis become the Mode; and *tis fooliſh to imagin 
fach a Mode is the Proudeſ# that ever was, ſince People u 
alike proud in all; and few or none were ever. proud0 
their Dreſs if they thought it out of Faſhion, or did ne 
wear it in Spite and Oppoſition to the Faſhion, N 
body can imagine a great Lady wou'd never throw aki 
her Forehead Cloth; and another, as great a one, | 
High crown'd Hat, out of a Spirit of Humility: Such u 


ver Pride ariſes from Dreſs is owing chiefly to the Op 
nion People have, that what they wear is modiſh and! 
coming; Wherefore all Faſhions are very near alike 
Zardous, one as the other, and as apt to raiſe the Cory 
of weak and trifling Minds. If Faſhion be the moſt d 

vious and apparent ground of Vanity, and the Foundit 
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of this fooliſh: Pride, it muſt certainly be reaſonable, if 
not abſolutely neceſſary, to avoid Conformity and Com- 
liance with it. This would be a natural Conſequence of 
the Effects of Mode, if thoſe Effects were true, which 
bey are not, ſince the avoiding the Faſhion would fignify- 
nothing at all. For what is on this account abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſome, is as neceſlary to all. If one muſt not 
be proud and vain, neither muſt another be ſo; if one 
muſt avoid the common and ordinary Occaſion of Pride, 
{ muſt another, ſo muſt all. Now tis impoſſible for all 
o avoid the Faſhion, for if all avoided it, how could any 
bing be the Faſhion? And that which all or moſt agree 
n, and conſent to, will be neceſlarily the Faſhion; So- 
ll Peoples avoiding the Faſhion would be only ſetting up - 
other Faſhion, if they all fell into one and the ſame; or 
leaving every one to their own Fancies and Whimſies, it 
wou'd occaſion as much, and perhaps more Pride, than 
heir all agreeing in one. There would be Emulation and 
Outvying one another; Envy wou'd be added to Pride, 
nd neither the Levity or Richneſs of Dreſs be a whit the 
ore abated for it. Upon the whole, the general Con- 
eat of moſt Wearers makes a Dreſs modiſh, and when 
nt has once prevail'd, it unavoidably becomes the Stan- 
id and Meaſure of Decency. If we think a Faſhion” 
Wukward and unbecoming, it is becauſe we have not long 
nough been us'd to it, or do not find it generally approv d, 
Wor becauſe it has been long laid aſide; but to think it ſin- 
ful to follow a Faſhion, becauſe new, and to conform in 
Wick Caſes to Cuſtom, is to ſet up our own Imaginations 
Woeainſt the whole World's, not only of our Time, but lit 
f all former Times, whoſe Modes and Garbs have all a- 1 


„ long been very different: and tho' ſome appear more an- Ih 
"nd fie cs and extravagant than others, yet that proceeds rather- WY 
ve Mom a Fondneſs of our on Conceits and Cuſtoms, and if 


W liking to what we have been us'd to in our own Nation ji 
ind Times, than from any true Grounds in Nature or ian 
Reaſon, To conclude, that one Faſhion is more proud 
and 
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Such as have been miſtaken to a- Compliance with the lite 


and ſinful than another, argues weakneſs of Judgment v 
or want of Conſideration: Not that ſome ſort of Fai Nhe 
ons do not miniſter more to Wantonneſs and Immode NVani 
ity than others, and take up much more Time, and bind eig 
People from doing the Good they would otherwiſe 40; ad 


but that one Faſhion is prouder than another, is not at alot 
evident, tho' it is commonly thought ſo. Thot 

When things are generally decry'd without any Reaſoh ban 
or good Foundation, good and honeſt People are ſcand- Nrence 
lz d at they know not what, and Scruples are begotten nd a 
ſome weak Minds which they cannot eaſily get rid hic 
ies 
ore 
ſhoul 
icen 
Spirits 
omp: 
ße t 
ime! 


ral Senſe of theſe Injunctions, are apt uncharitably to ces 
ſure ſuch as have not taken theſe Injunctions to be genen 
and unlimited, and have innocently follow'd the Faſhions 
This Cenſoriouſneſs is a much greater Fault than whit 
they condemn, and perhaps has more Pride in it than the 
imagine others take in their Dreſs, The Superiority the 
ſecretly aſſume over them, by their pretended Innocence, i 


more exalted than any thing that can ariſe- from Conceit offiiſÞre{en 
Habit. And let theſe over-ſcrupulous Men and Women fed 
think what they pleaſe, till they can diſcover the Unreaſo a we 
nableneſs and Unlawfulneſs of complying with the Cu. Lad 
toms of the Times, which are not in themſelves ſinfu;{Mtiat th 
or *till they can diſcover a better Standard of Decency thaWhcre i 
the general Conſent of People, there is no reaſon to judgWnnoce 
otherwiſe than that the common Garb is innocent and fate{Wunnin 
It may indeed become the Occafion of Peoples Pride and Tis a 
Vanity, and ſo in any thing elſe ; wherefore when we tin) ; w 
our ſelves exalted-by ſuch Trifles, and humbled by forbeayWiole 1 
ing them, tis our Duty to quit and change them immeo{contid 
ately; for the beſt Endowments of Body and Mind cannofÞicr m. 
excuſe Conceit of our ſelves, or Contempt of others, ue ver; 
much leſs any gay Attire, that is truly none of ours, bufWicy ai 
borrow'd from the Earth and Sea, and Birds and Beaſts, "git; 
little ugly Inſects, and only ſerve to conceal our Impahnd no! 
feQions and Deformit ies bouſan 


Vartut 
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Virtue and good Qualities muſt needs run very low, 
when People ſeek for Honour and Eſteem from ſuch poor 
Vanities as theſe, and ſcorn and injure too, perhaps, their 
nder Neighbours for the want of them; of which, if the 
do bad but a little more, they would envy and hate them: 
at al ot that every Act of Complacence in Apparel, or every 
Thought, that ſuch and ſuch a thing becomes them better 
afon, han another, is ſinful, but the Exceſs of ſuch Compla- 
nd rence, and the ſetting a greater Eſteem upon themſelves, 
en in nd a leſs on others, than is due upon theſe filly Accounts; 
d of Which elate the Hearts of fooliſh Creatures with idle Fan- 
lite Nies of Dignity and Honour, and withdraw them from 
 cen-nore grave and ſerious Objects, on which they might and 
enenlQſrould be better employ'd. The Applauſe that ariſes from 
nionsNiceneſs or Richneſs of Dreſs, is apt to puff up ſuch airy 
whitpirits, tho' at the bottom tis falſe, and ſo generally ac- 
the Wompany'd with Envy, that *tis far from being an Advane 
theyMſ2< to the Perſons to whom it is given, If you are com- 
ce, iplimented on the Gaiety or Coſt of your Clothes, when 
eit ofpreent, you are as ſure to be rally'd when abſent for your 
ome{]Wf:tation in the Choice of them, or your Aukwardneſs 
reaſo· Na wearing them. 
Cul. Ladies are loth to allow any Excellence in each other 
inful;{Wtvat they have not themſelves in as great Perfection, and 
tha bere is a way of ſetting off native Beauty with Eaſe and 
judgWonocence, which will charm, without the Danger of 
d fake Wunning outward Ornaments into Folly and Extravagance. 
Je and Tis a hard Matter to dreſs Age and Deformity into Beau- 
re fu) whereas any thing with Decency will look well on 
orbeuf oe whom Nature has given good Looks to; and this 
mer Conſideration ſhould have weight with the Sex, if the o- 
cannoMier more ſerious one cannot affect them; which would 
rs, aue very much to be lamented, ſince the Beauty and Grace 
rs, buWicy aim at in their Dreſſes, if they. attain it, is no ſuch 
ts, andWilgity Prize; a ſickly Creature of the Imagination, born 
Impaad nouriſh'd unaccountably, and loſt, by Humour, and a 
toufand Accidents,” | 1 
Vir ; This 


. C 
This we may reſt afſur'd of, that all ſuch Attire as ſerw 

to Looſeneſs and Immodeſty is forbidden by the Scriptun 
and this not only if it be deſign'd to ſerve ſuch wick 
Purpoſes, but alſo if it has a natural, an eaſy, or an uſy 
Tendency to it: The Deſign itſelf is abominable; th 
heating of the Fancy, the inflaming the Heart, the kink 
ling impure Deſires that will at laſt conſume both Body u 
Soul, is what one ſhould not think of but with Teng 
and Abhorrence. To Dreſs with this Deſign, is, to be ſun 
not only blameable but damnable, without Repentance 
*Tis the worſt they can do, and all they can do; for nt 
thing is wanting on their ſide to compleat the Sin. Ai 
your ſelves then, you of the weaker Sex, when you at 
putting on your odious and unnatural Paints, Why | 
redden this Cheek, and whiten this Forehead? Why hid 
that Wrinkle, and expoſe that Charm ? What is it for by 
to heat and inflame, and to raiſe thoſe Paſſions which ja. 
are afraid the Ruins of Time or Accident would not 
therwiſe raiſe? Be not anxious that the Beauties of N 
ture will not render you agreeable enough; if you woll 
not be more agreeable than conſiſts with Religion and Vi 
tue, think on what has been ſaid before with the utmol 
Truth, that to dreſs with Deſign to pleaſe unlawfully, i 
to dreſs to Damnation: As the Deſign's taking Effet c 
not at all depend upon you, neither will its miſſing i 
Effect excuſe you, or diminiſh-any thing of your Guild 
Puniſhment. | 
Thoſe whoſe only Intent in Dreſſing is to appear gi 
cious and amiable in the Sight of People, and to gain 4 
fection and Good-will, may conſider this general Ruf 
That the intending any thing is more or leſs innocent in 


Ins, 


ſeif, and would be, ſhould the Intention take Effect. IM; 90 
to appear gracious and amiable be, in it ſelf, good, bad, Mbeir C. 
indifferent, the intending to appear fo, whether it tw... . 


effect or no, will be good, bad, or indifferent according! 
wherefore to know how far you may dreſs with this Ut 
ſign, you muſt demand of your ſelf, what you * th 

| th 
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ace and Comelineſs for, and what Uſe you deſire to make 
f Peoples admiring you; according as that is better or 
zorſe, ſo will your dreſſing and adorning your ſelf be 
Lore or leſs innocent. 

some of the ancient Chriſtians, as Tertullian and others, 
rem to allow Wives a greater Liberty in dreſſingthan Vir- 
ins, but they ſay it ſhould be only where 'tis fairly proba- 
e, at leaſt, that the A ffections of the Husbands cannot other=- 
vile be eaſily retain d: But they at the ſame time reproach 
e Folly and Lightneſs of thoſe Men, who conſider'd ſuch 
ppearances more than the true and only Ornaments, the 
irtuous and good Qualities of Women; and they reſtrain 
be Wives appearing handſomer than ordinary to the Huſ- 
nds only, which may indeed be done in the Deſign, but 
Wot as to the Effects, which will alſo have Influence upon 
ther People. Nevertheleſs, tho' there may be ſomething 
Wt Reaſon in ſatisfying ſome Deſires, yet there will be a 
reat deal of Imprudence and Inſecurity in it. Some Huſ- 
ands may be light, wanton and fantaſtical themſelves,. 
nd their Fancies prove but weak and ſimple Guides; they 
nav in vain dreſs for them, but dreſs for others to purpoſe : 
herefore tho? they. ſhould be permitted to take a greater 
erty with reſpe& to their Husbands, and the pleaſing. 
hem; yet becauſe they live and converſe with other Peo- 
le, they are prohibited, as well as other Women, ſuch 
refs as, notwithſtanding: they deſign to hurt or pleaſe no 
Jody at all, yet may have in itſelf a natural, eaſy, or an 
ua Tendency to Evil, and prove Temptations to ano- 
der, 

Al Men and Women are preſum'd to act upon ſome 
rounds; our Reaſon and Faculties are given us to direct 
nd govern us in all our Actions, and to conſider with 
beir Cauſes and Effects, Actions and Events, natural and 
eceſſory, probable and accidental, ſuch as are like to be, 


ling nd ſuch as may poſſibly be; and from theſe Abilities of 
2s „ onlidering, judging and determining, ariſes the Guilt and 
Ire 


ndemnation of Precipitancy,. Heedleſneſs, and acting 
incon= 
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inconſiderately. And as a Man is pity'd reaſorubly, e 
falls into Misfortunes which he could not foreſee, nor the 
fibly prevent; but blam'd and condemn'd, who u Cha 
what he neither needed nor ſhou'd have done: So is 2H oed 
or Woman excus'd for what Events are accidental and u belie 
uſual from their Acts; but blameable and chargeable ui er v 
ſuch Events as might be reaſonably expected, and Ms the 
both natural, and eafily conſequential of ſuch their Aan re 
tho' they thought not on them, or at leaſt deſign'd tui be 
not. When Men take the proper, natural, and u ſuch 
means to the attaining of an End; and ſuch as could ent 
probably miſcarry, ſuch as they muſt needs have taken HMocen 
they purpoſely deſign'd that End, it will be preſumd . jo 
intended it whether they did or no. Thus tho? a Dre Wv'd; 
Faſhion ſhon'd not be at all defign'd to ſerve any evil oring Hear 
« . modeſt Purpoſes; yet if it naturally did fo, if it ei ect ar 
tempted unwary forward Hearts, warm and depray'd Fuſſczulc 
cies, if it rais'd unclean Ideas in the Minds of ill- dip beca 
People, it were undoubtedly unlawful. Such Dreſs t upo! 
Faſhion muſt unqueſtionably be forſaken ; There nei ovgh 
Multitude, nor Quality, nor Cuſtom, cou'd excuſe ; {Wt and 
wou d be to no purpoſe to ſay they meant no Harm, iſ The * 
tis not enough not to deſign, but they muſt give no mii ons d 
ner of juſt occaſion of it: Tho' the Parties take not i Dreſs 
occaſion as a thing that is offer d them on purpoſe, ja are 
it may be eaſily and naturally, according to the wicked It they 
clinations and Propenſities of People, taken and laid bagy' to 
on, it is to be look d upon as given, Tis true indeed ne an 
is in fault, and ſhall be puniſh'd, that takes the bad oct plad t 
fron not deſign'd to be given; but *tis alſo true, that ces, = 
is to be blam'd, and ſhall be puniſh'd, that offer d fo proche; 
and ſo eaſy a Temptation. | prody 
Theſe Reflexions are ſufficient to alarm both Sexes, , C: 
make them cautious of giving or taking Temptation! the C 
Dreſs, ſo common now-a-days, that there is no ImmodfP"'ed 
ſty which Faſhion does not ſeem to juſtify; and the! uber. | 
travagance is ſo great, not ſo much as to the Expenceﬀ Cicu 


he Mode, that in a little while the fair Sex will have 
| their diſtinguiſhing Quality, Shame, and that which of 
Charms is moſt winning, Modeſty. They have been 
us'd to dreſs at Pleaſure, that they will hardly be brought 
believe but they are left at intire Liberty in it, and may 
ar what Clothes they pleaſe, or even none at all, if it 
s the Faſhion, | | 

Thoſe of them who would neither abandon Modeſty, 
r be confin'd by Scruple, may conſider, that if the Garb 
ſuch as cannot eaſily and naturally tempt, then let the 


ud ent be what it will, the Party gave it not, and ſo it is 
en HMocent. In a word, to deſign a thing that's Evil, is Sin, 
'd you don't effect it, becauſe you have done all you 
Yeſs d; to dreſs with a Delign to catch unwary and wick- 


Hearts, is therefore a Sin, whatever the Effect be. To 


it exit an evil End may be a Sin, tho' you don't deſign it, 
d Ffczule you took the proper and uſual Courſes to effect it, 
diſpoſed becauſe the Effect depends net on Deſigns and Purpoſes, 
eſs Wt: upon natural and proper Means, and becauſe you knew, 


nei ovght to know, that that was very likely to be the Ef- 
and Conſequence of ſuch your Actions. 

The Truth is, 'tis too obvious, that Women of all Con- 
ons do not ſtand now to conſider whether their manner 
not I Dreſs be lawful, but whether tis modiſh and taking; 
y are ſo far from not deſigning to pleaſe in their Dreſs, 


ked t they have no Notion of dreſſing to any other Purpoſe, 
aid H to be hop'd that this Rule has a great many Excep- 
deed ns, and that there are many good Women who wou'd 
d oc sed to be inform'd how far they may comply with 


that des, and not injure their Virtue. It is not eaſy to de- 
) propiſ3nine what kind of Dreſs does naturally, eaſily, and uſu- 
| produce bad Effects, for Modeſty and Shame it ſelf in 
ny Caſes depend upon Uſages and Cuſtoms of Places, 
I the Conſent of ſuch a People; and that which is ac- 
ited Modefty in ſome Countries, is lightly regarded in 
ther, The Opinions of the ſame Nation alter by Time 
Circumſtances, and a too haſty and unkind Cenſure 
may. 
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of their Head only, and leave the reſt of their Drels 


ſaid to be all that while working out their Salvation 


may paſs on thoſe Occaſions, unleſs things are matuy 
conſider'd. However Men and Women are not left in fy 
Uncertainties, but they may, if they will, gueſs pretty 
lerably where the Danger lies, and whence the Temp 
tion riſes; according to their Knowledge, and the bet 
their Gueſs, they are obiig'd to remove the Ground 
ſuch Temptation, or elſe they will offend againſt the Ry 
of Scripture, which forbid Chriſtian Women ſuch. Diel 
as ſerve to Immodeſty and Looſeneſs ; as alſo all ſuch} 
tire as takes up too much of their Time, which is gin 
to better Purpoſes, as has been already obſerv'd on 
Head of Employment. What Account can thoſe Lai 
give of it, that waſte whole Mornings in the Decorati 


conſume their Afternoons? that are Hours at their i 
in adjuſting themſelves, and practiſe over the languiſhi 
Looks they are to carry abroad with them? that wilt 
ſtir from it as long as there is a Hair out of its Place, 
think a Day well ſpent if they have been well dreſt in 
Muſt not ſuch ſet a higher Price on the Grace of ü 
Body, than on the Beauty of the Mind? and can the 


they wou'd reflect a little on that great Buſineſs ſo nectl 
ry to their eternal Felicity, how much they have to dot! 
is more conſiderable than what they are about, and 
too little expended in adorning and ſetting out themlel 
is much more tolerable and ſafe than too much, ti 
wou'd want no great Advice in theſe Caſes, nor much 
fend by ſuch a Negligence. They muſt needs determi 
for themſelves in all theſe Matters, and they may do it 
ly, on the better fide, the Rule being ſhort and eaſy. ' 
unlawful to beſtow that Time in dreſſing ones ſelf wi 
is due to God and Religion, which ſhould be ſpent in 
Worſhip and Service, and which is given on purpoſe te 
to ſecure our everlaſting Intereſt with him; or that I. 
we owe to our Neighbours, our Relations, or our ſely 
in the ſeveral States of Life, and in the different Refp 
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Live to them all. Tho' a Woman may be conſtant in 
ayers and Reading, or what other ſpiritual Exerciſes 
ay be upon, yet it is not enough if ſhe employs thoſe 

73 on adorning herſeif, that are due to the Diſcharge 
be Office of a good Wife, ur Parent, or the Miſtrefs 
Family : For theſe are all of them Duties, and muſt 

id, whereas the other might be better ſpar'd. It is 
ly an imprudent but a crimina] Neglect in any Wo- 
to dedicate thoſe Hours to Dreſs, which ought to 
dent in looking after the Concerns of her Husband 
Family, her Children and her Servants; the End and 
eſs of her Relation as a Wife. Great Ladies will not 

patience to read ſo uncourtly a Lecture, What! take 

from their Toilets to turn them into the Kitchin or 

dry ? Have not they Servants enough to look after 
affairs of the Family? And what have they to do in 
Nurſery, but to play away a Minute or two, which 
s on their Hands, with their Children? After this 
they muſt be always in a Diſhabille, ſo ill- becoming 

one that is not better dreſt by Nature. They can= 

imagine the time ill- ſpent, that is innocently employ'd 
a Dreſſing-box; but when they ſee Death at a nearer 
ance, and remember what little Preparations they made 
It, they will with horror look back on a Life of Pride, 
ty and Idleneſs, which generally are Companions ; and 


in yain, that they had made uſe of it in dreſſing out 


Souls for Eternity. > 

5 to coſtly Array, mention'd by the Apoſtle, we may 
ably preſume he forbids ſuch Dreſs, as by its Expence 
ents People from doing that Good which they might 
wiſe have done, by Charity in its ſeveral Inſtances: 
that all Money expended on things pleaſant and delight- 


ill ſpent, or ought to have been beſtow'd on charita- 


Uſes: An Opinion that has neither Truth nor Reaſon 
; for many things that are neither abſolutely neceſſary, 
jet ſo ſtrictly convenient, but thaf one may be well; 


bout them, are nevertheleſs very lawful, and indifferent 
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able, and the Extremity to be avoided, That Expend 
it which diſables People from laying out any thing ong 


rity and Kindneſs, in their ſeveral Relations, and acc 


make of them, they muſt ſurely be (elf-condemn' 
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to be us'd or let alone as we ſee fit. Other wiſe it w 
be unlawful to do almoſt any thing in the World but 4 
No one muſt purchaſe any thing, but what was of | 
lute Neceſlity, becauſe the Superfluity might be better: 
ploy'd; and even of things of abſolute Neceſſity, no 
muſt take the better when the worſe wou'd ſerve, bes 
the Surpluſage of Price might ſerve to charitable U 
whereby the Mind wou'd be perpetually perplex'd. 8 
times the innocent and lawful Pleaſures of this Life x 
a manner neceſſary to the ſweetening of Mens Cares; 
as in this, ſo it is in Dreſs, the Exceſs of it is only bl 
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Uſes is to be condemn'd ; when a Woman carries the! ineſs 
il 


tune of a Family about her, and almoſt labours under 
Weight and Preſſure of her Ornaments; when ſhe is! 
ly in pain herſelf, for the fantaſtick Pleaſure of thin 
ſhe is pleaſing to another: This muſt needs be faulty 
cauſe it is chooſing to do that, which is at leaſt neiths 
ceſſary, nor convenient, nor commanded, before 
which is both excellent and neceſſary, as are Acts of ON, 


to their ſeveral Qualities and Abilities. Since Charity 
doing Good is the very End of God's beſtowing R 
upon People, and the Pretence and Ground of their de 
ing them; as alſo the beſt and trueſt Uſe they can po 


hinder themſelves from putting Riches to this good 
by laying them out fo very extravagantly and unprofi 
to pleaſe a viciated Imagination, and attract the Et 
others: Thus they, in ſome ſenſe, defraud the Poo! 
Needy of the true and ſolid Comforts of Life, that {i 
the Ground with that, whoſe Purchaſe wou'd have fe 
Hungry, fatisfy'd the Thirſty, and comforted the Heal 
the Sick and Impriſon'd. 

What ſhining Examples have we of the Primitive\ 
ſtians, who parted with their coſtly Apparel, their Je 
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Ornaments, to feed and clothe the needy Servants of 
t They are glorious ones, tis true; but are Lights 
g out, to ſhew Men rather where they may go, than 
rect them where they muſt. To imitate them in 
; unqueſtionably very good, but yet not neceſſarily re- 
1 of thoſe that are not, nor thoſe that are in the ſame 
mſtances; but they may ſerve to ſhew, that theſe 
lent and charitable Chriſtians wou'd have thought it 
unpardonable Fault, to have beſtow'd any exceſſively 
fluous Coſt upon themſelves, when they thereby dif- 
| themſelves from imitating ſo many noble and human 
epts in behalf of Charity, as we find in Scripture, 


ineſs of Apparel, as exceeds the Quality, and Ability 
be Wearer. This Error is one Offence againſt Decency, 
that natural and becoming Order, which the Wiſ⸗ 
and Cuſtom of all Times and Places have agreed up- 
s moſt convenient to diſcriminate the People one 


FR another, to prevent Diſreſpect, Diſorder and Confu- 
. o The Power of Dreſs is very great in commanding 
1 pect: A Peer's Robes ſtrike a greater awe in the Vul- 


i than his moſt pompous Titles; and what wou'd the 
7 6 and folemn Deciſions of the Magiſtrate ſignify to 
ir det People, if they were not wrap'd in Fur and Ermine? 
n poll Diſtinction of Garment has a more ſolid Foundation, 
and o humour the Pride of the Judge, or the Vanity of 
ood ker: All Nations agree in it; and we err when we 
prof 72) endeavour to confound it. Tho' Exceſs in Ap- 

{is not an Offence againſt God, barely conſider'd, yet 
pool binds of Luxury, and this eſpecially of Dreſs, in wiſe 
nat (of ments, has more or leſs been frequently reſtrain'd 
« fel Fenal L avvs; which wou'd not have been done, had 
rea been no Inconvenience, and no kind of Deformity 

natural Indecency in it. The Inconvenience is moſt 
tire WF} the greateſt that can happen o us, that occaſions 
ir ſe erty and Want; it exhauſts the Gain of honeſt Traf- 

and Labour: What ſhou'd ſubſiſt the Family, breed 


up 


ſon, as well as the Divine Command, forbids all ſuch 
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up the Children, and ſupport Trade and Credit, i; 
away in Shew and gay Appearance, not only to they 
but to the Ruin of the Husband. The beſt a Mn 
hope for from ſuch a coſtly Wife, is to be pity'd, af 
his a while been laugh'd at by the World. Husband 
dilcourag'd in the Proſecution of their Buſineſs, when 
fee the Fruits of their Induſtry ſo laviſhly, fo ſilih, 
ſuddenly ſquander'd away, by the light and wanton 
cies of their Wives: This frequently tempts them 
careleſs and deſperate fort of Management, which qui 
ends in Deſtruction : They firſt run into Debt to ſup 
the Vanity of their Wives; and the beſt way they u 
find to get out of it, is Bankruptcy: They cannotyy 
and therefore will pay none: Fools in contracting 
Debts, and Knaves in the Diſcharge of them; iz 
poſſible for a Woman to be a good Wife, that doe 
ſuit her Expences to her Husband's Circumſtances: I 
lov'd him, ſhe would conſult his Eaſe more than her 
nity; ſhe would tremble to think on the Torture he 
enJure, from the Importunity of Creditors, to fuyf 
her Luxury. No Pretence of Birth or Quality is an Ex 
for this ruinous Exceſs. Ladies are not to conſider v 
they were born, but to what their Children are born; 
when they pride it in their own Quality forget their 
bands: Tis by his Rank and his Eſtate they are to 
vern themſelves in theſe Matters. They call their ] 
age Changing their Condition, and ſhould remember, ame 
other Senſes of thoſe Words, that they change their 0 
Condition for that of their Husband, be it what it 
better or worſe; they muſt ſvit their Minds to it, and i 
the reſt will follow as it ſhould. Content is requilite 
Happineſs in all Stations, but moſt in a marry'd one; 
that Wife who aſpires to a Figure above her Husband 
bility in Dreſs, ſhews all the World ſhe deſpiſes his C 
dition, which muſt render her miſerable; and no Appt 


ance ſhe makes will raiſe the Envy of the Beholder; 1 


on the contrary, move their Contempt for a Creature, l 
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:1t ſo much Miſery can fanſy herſelf happy. Pride 
he occaſion of this exceſſive Coſtlineſs, and Gaiety of 
parel; and ſhe muſt have little Reaſon to be proud of 
elf, who is ſo aſham'd of her Husband as to deſpiſe 
Rank, and uſurp a Figure which does not belong to it. 
is very poſſible, and I queſtion not, very frequent, for 
en and Women to bear as good and humble Minds un- 
the richeſt Attire, as under the pooreſt: When they go 


em Nording to their State and Quality, they do no more 
| quo is expected of them, and it is not taken ſo much no- 
func of, Pride is generally fed by the Admiration of others, 


we are not apt to admire that great and rich People go 
pile their Quality and State are an Excuſe for their Dreſ- 
ing g at wore Expence than is neceſſary; but 'tis impoſſible 
Tis WM them to have humble and good Minds, to exceed their 
daes Maity and Eſtates, without Pride; which other Women 
s: H well as Wives ought to conſider, for they are as guilty 
ber I this Extcavagance, and from the fame Motive, Pride, 
be mich is a moſt damnable Sin, and was undoubtedly for- 
o ſaſ den in the very Texts we have before cited on the Sub- 
in E of Dreſs. What makes us over- value our ſelves, and 
der der- value others, muſt be ſinful in Chriftians; in whom 
orn ; Neekneſs and Modeſty ought always to be conſpicuous, 
heir Wm a Conſciouſneſs of our own Demerits. If we re- 
e to ect, that Chriſt, the Saviour of the World, dy'd for the 
ir Mag oreſt Man as well as for the Rich; for the Beggar in his 
r, ig, as well as for the Prince in his Purple; how can we 
beir off our ſelves ſo much above our Fellow-ſinners, only for 
at it Mitte Difference in Appearance, and that all accidental? 
and i Nature has made the Beggar as beautiful as the Prince; 
quiſte d if renouncing the Helps of Art, the poor Woman 
one; ould appeal to Nature, how vainly would the rich Lady 
band's We dreſt out in Gold and Diamonds, if ſhe laid by her 
his Muy with her Garments? For tis remarkable, that eve- 
o App bing extravagant in the Conduct of Life, miſſes even 
Ider; Me Purpoſes it intended. 
ure, | 


"wn Notwith- 
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in Dreſs, we muſt not run away with Miſtakes, nor © 


has the Misfortune to have paſt all his Life-time for a Fq 


Saint-like to be neat. The Cloiſters of Popiſh Countri 
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Tho' to dreſs on certain Occaſions may take up moreti 


make it up, when ſuch Negligence is not a common Pra | 


72 . 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid concerning Em 


clude all things unlawful, becauſe ſome things are. 
think there is Merit in rejecting all Gaiety and Expencej 
Apparel, is as dangerous as to lanch out into it. Thy 
are Niceties and Difficulties in the Injunctions we hy 
been treating of, which are well worth conſidering; | 
without ſuch Conſideration, People will argue obſtinat 
and cenſure confidently and uncharitably. 

That may be accounted Pride and Haughtineſs, whi 
is perhaps the natural Air and Mien of a Perſon, 
Gentleman of good Senſe, and Eaſineſs of Converſiti 


and aſſerted, purely becauſe by Nature or ill Cuſtom | 
has acquir'd ſuch a Gait, that he cannot turn his Hg 
without Trouble to him, thence it is that he is reckon 
Stiff and Proud; whereas his Converſation, and manner 
living with all his Acquaintance, is the freeſt imaginat 
There is a Shineſs alſo in ſeveral People, which is take 
for Contempt of others, and is a very Diffidence of then 
ſelves; and there is alſo a Delicacy and Decency of bd 
Sexes, which is miſtaken for Pride: This in ali Ages! 
produced a Set of ſlovenly Chriſtians, who think tis 9 


are very well furniſh'd with them; becauſe the Infide ( 
the Cup is commanded to be kept clean, they are of 0 
nion 'tis ſinful to beſtow any Care on the Outſide. Sott 
Men of warm and corrupt Imaginations may recel 
Temptation from Dreſſes, that are not naturally and d 
ſignedly immodeſt : In ſuch Caſes the Sin is their on 
and they are not to be avoided becauſe they abuſe then 


than one can ſuppoſe ſhould be allow'd for it, and cu 
one to neglect a Duty requir'd of us: After-diligence mi 


tice. Accidents may happen which require coſtly Habit * Pe 
and may, for the preſent, hinder doing that Good, f oz 


7 whic 


D WM 
which Compenſation may be made for the future. Eve- 
y thing has its Seaſon; Occaſions may offer where it may 
de lawtul and expedient for People to exceed them ſelves 
a Habits, to forget their Qualities and Stations; which 
bey may after as reaſonably remember, and return in So- 
ernels and Conſtancy again to themſelves; for this Rea- 
on, we ſhould not be over-ſcrupulous our ſelves in theſe 
itters, nor haſty in cenſuring others. There are too 
hany things to be conſidered to determine quickly: One 
nay with much more Eaſe acquit or condemn ones {If 
an others in theſe Particulars, becauſe we know our 
lves much better, and can frequently recover to our Me- 
ory the Principles we go upon, and in what they are 
rm, and in what they fail, A little Underſtanding with 
great deal of Sincerity and good Intentions, will be able 
d direct us ſufficiently and ſafely in all theſe Caſes, 

All our Reflexions on Dreſs have hitherto turn'd on the 
Negative, what it is the Divine Laws would not reſtrain 


anner! 


\ginall 

. ti from: What follows will be more in the Affirmative, 
f then! what it is we are poſitively enjoin'd; particularly what 
of bol rnzments all Chriſtian Women ſhould adorn themſelves 


th, the Hidden Man of the Heart, the Ornaments of a 


pes | 
2 c and quiet Spirit. To adorn the Mind, and not lay 
ont their Time and Thoughts out in adorning the Body; to 
nfide it with Chriſtian Virtues, Charity, Humility, Meck- 


of 05, and Modeſty; ſet out the Heart with all ſpiritual 
Sources, make it as fine as you can with Divine Love. Its 


 receiWouty conſiſts in its Purity, and tho? it is hidden to Man 
and dn great meaſure, tis known to the Omniſcient, who 
ir ops delight in a pure Heart, and prefers it to Diamonds 
= then Gold. The Minds of Chriftian Ladies ſhould be fil'd 


th pood Principles ; their Hearts ſhould be ſtor'd with 


oret! 

nd cali" good Qualities as are truly ornamental, and will make 
ace m as lovely and deſirable as any exterior Garb can do, 
on Prat * Adorning is to be in that which is not corruptibie, 
7 Habit bd, Pearls, and coſtly Raiment, are of themſelves periſh» 
od, e tings; things that corrupt, conſume and wear away 


which or. . E in 


T 
in time; things that are eaten up with Ruſt and Ml 
ſubject to Thieves and many Accidents, Whatever (ery 


the Body, either for Uſe or Ornament, is, like its Boch 5 
corruptible: But the Mind, immaterial and immortal, u t 
quires and looks for Ornaments ſuited and proper to it, | Pp 
mong which, one conſiderable is a meek and quiet Sm .; 
a a good and gentle Temper, a lowly and modeſt Opinio ten 
of themſelves, a Mind content with their Conditia Si 
which is of more Value than the moſt coſtly Apparel, U Fi 
ing of great Price in the Sight of God, commanded and: m 
prov'd by him. This 1s the readieſt way for Chriſtian W ing 
men to recommend themſelves to God, and to their Hu 1 
bands. What a weak Hold has that Woman of her Hu 190 
band's Heart, that ties him only with a Curl or a Ribbon Th 
Virtue and Innocence will not fail of keeping the Grounl 7 
they gain. All inward Accompliſhments are laſting, thy Wh 
depend not on Caprice and Humour. Husbands that q yy; 
not be reſtrain'd by Duty, will not long be kept by Dreh be 
their Inclinations vary oftner than the Mode, but the go ig 
Qualities of the Mind have a commanding as well a aff; 
gaging Influence; they make Husbands afraid of nj y 
ſo much Goodneſs, and engage their Affections by Rel... 
and Eſteem. The Soul, as the better part of Mad, "IF bod 
ſerves the more of our Care in adorning it: *Tis the Guy the 
to the Body, tis its Governor, and ſhould be ſet. out 1 - 
the beſt Advantage: The Soul renders him a reaſon. -. 
and religious Creature; the greateſt Privilege and Hon git. 
he is capable of enjoying: And 'tis equally fooliſh ge; 
ſinful to neglect it, whoſe Being is eternal; and be man a 
folicitous for the Body, whoſe Being is tranſient and u med 
certain. When we dreſs the Mind out, we dreſs for tay... 
nity; when we decorate the Body, tis but for a few Mol... 
ments only. How invaluable then is our ſpiritual Clo. 
ing in compariſon with our remporal? How much me 1 


Pains ſhould we take in cultivating and improving 6 
Mind, when we once are convinc'd of the Neceſſity of d 
ing it? We ſhall want no Motiyes to it, no 4 


. 8 
joatalt the Varſity and Sin ef ſpendicg out” RING and - 
Time in outward Ornatnents, for the 'negleAing the Soul 
to adotn the Body; as if a Man ſhdüld be at great Expence 

to build the Walls and Outſide of his Houſe very fine and 
ſttely, and ſhew no manner of Contrivance in the Inſide 

of it; regarding neither Beauty nor Convenience, nor in- 
tending any Furniture, This would be building for the 
Sight and Pleaſure of People paſſing by, and vranting in 

the mean time an Habitation for himſelf; every one would 

cy out ſuch a Man is either a Fool or a Madman, neglect- 

ing that which is moſt properly the Houſe, and oughr 

to be the moſt ſerviceable and convenient, for the ſake of 
zppearing well to Strangers, without any farther Ule. 
They are as fooliſh and blame-worthy, who labour to a- 

| dorn their Bodies, while the Mind lies waſte and wild: 
What Hopes can they have to gain Admiration? The 
Mind is the Principle of Life and Motion, and is to give 
true Grace and Ornament to all their Actions. How ſhock- 
ing does a Body look with all the Advantages of Dreſs, 
when the Soul is uncultivated and unimprov'd ? Nay, Beau- 

ty it ſelf, tho much more amiable and charming than Dreſs, 
feceives a good part of irs Graces from the Mind, Let a 
Body be fram'd ever ſo fine and handſome by Nature, if 

the Mind be weak or filly, the firſt Motive ſhews it, and 
{5 ſoon as it is ſeen, it is fo far from being admir'd, that 

a fine Statue pleaſes as much, or rather more; for a fine 
Statue pleaſes always, a fine fooliſh Woman no longer than 
ſhe is like a Statue, dumb; when ſhe ſpeaks ſhe turns ta 

a aukward irregular Figure, and loſes her Comelineſs im- 
mediately. This proves from whence that Beauty of all 
exterior Geſture and Action proceeds, from the Mind, 
Which being in it {elf accompliſh'd inwardly, fo governs 

and directs the outward Carriage and Behaviour of the Bo- 

dy, as to make it handſome and becoming. This Re- 
lerion ſhould, methinks, be ſufficient of it ſelf to put all 

luck as defire Favour and Acceptance, upon cultivating and 
uproying the Mind, which would heighten all the Advan- 
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tages of the Body, and brighten their very Beauty. l 
would better anſwer the Ends they propoſe to themſelya 
y Dreſs, than any other Ornaments, how modeſt, how 
coſtly ſoever, The Heart of Man is of it ſelf inviſible 


o is God who acts all; there is nothing diſcovers it {ef 


ſooner than the Heart, as hidden as it is, wherefore no 
Pains ſhould be thought too much to let it appear well 
As it is the mighty Spring that communicates Life and 
Motion to all the reſt, ſo it is the Source of all beautitu 
and graceful Actions, and as it is pure or impure, the 
Streams that flow from it will partake of its Corruptions 
or Cleanneſs. How to improve the Mind has been ſpo- 
ken of already; every thing that drives Levity and Vanity 
from it, helps to its Improvement; every thing that fill 
it with them, adds to its Corruption, and ſhould be ayoid 
£d. People come to obtain good Qualities of the Mind, 
as they come by ſeveral Habits of the Body, by Ule a 
Cuſtom, Thoſe that delight in Reading, in Praying, an 
Meditation, will take no more Delight in Dreſs than ſerie 
to keep them from giving Offence, They will find 
nough in the Heart not to make them in love with then 
ſelves; and then they will not be ſo apt to flatter them 
ſelves, that others will be in love with them; nor labou 
much to effect it. They will be more deſirous of th 
Eſteem of wiſe and good Men, and that they know is no 
to be obtain'd by Shew and Expence. A ſure way todrir 
duch vain Thoughts out of their Heads, is to uſe then 
| ſelves to think of the Dignity of their Being, of the Di 
ties they were born to perform, and their Capacity to 
Form them; they will perceive they have Powers and 
culties different from, and ſuperior to, thoſe of oth« 
Creatures; that they can call to mind things paſt, can on 
ſider things preſent, and compare them one with anothe 
know their Difference, and determine what to do in tis 
to come; they can inquire into their own Original, # 
find their Species has not been from all Eternity, but v 
in time created by a Being exiſting nn, 3 
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yoluntarily producing all things elſe. They find this pow- 
it Bi erful Being bas created them with ſo many Wants, thit 

hen they muſt needs depend upon him for Supply, which 
ow WE brings them by Neceſſity to worſhip him by Prayer; yer 
be, WW bas he crown'd them with ſo many Bleſſings, and good 
{ef Things, that natural Gratitude excites them to return him 

10 Praiſe. This will unavoidably make them religious; Re- 

well ligion will as unavoidably make them deſpiſe the Pomps- 
and and Vanities of this frail Life; and when once their Hopes 
titul ate in Heaven, they will not diſturb their pious and plea- 
the ant Meditations with Cares of rich and gay Apparel: 
tion: They ſee evidently God made them for more ſublime 
ſpo : Offices, that he has given them Abilities and Powers to 
ani i worſhip and ſerve him, and they will not ſpend their Lives- 
t fi in ſerving themſelves, their Pride and Pleaſure, Such Re- 
woc flexions as theſe will induce them to ſtrive with all their 
Mind Might to obtain that Purity of Heart, which is ſo lovely 
e ui in the Eyes of God and Man; and in this Labour will the 
2, aui Good employ all that Time which the Light and Vain con- 
ſerve ſume on Dreſs; they will be convinc'd that it is the moſt 
ind e jolt and reaſonable thing in the World, that God who has 
tbem been ſo beneficent and good to them a: t make them what 
they are, and to give them what they have, and is ſo pow- 
erful as to ſupply them with what they ask and want, 
ſhould be worſhipp'd, honour'd and rever'd; and finding 
that no Part of the Creation is capable, beſides Mankind, of 
paying him this Worſhip, and religious Honour and Ser- 
ce, they cannot help concluding that it lies on them to 
00 it, and that it is one, and a mighty End of their Cre- 
nion. 
Tis probable, worldly Minds will not be delighted with 
theſe Speculations, they would rather have Matter to feed 
than to correct their Vanity; they want Novelty even in 
Leſſons that are intended to give a Check to their Impa- 
tience after it: And theſe ſerious Conſiderations will not 
te ſo agrecable to them as Inſtructions which are gay and 
zilant, defign'd. to form their Manners for this World 
- mY : more 
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more than for the next. But my "24 WW being to en: 
_ deavour, as much as in me lies, after a Reformation in 
Morals, only to prepare their Minds for that Grace which 
is eternal; I cannot out of Complacency to the Weaknef-: | 
ſes of Nature humour them in their Follies, nor inſtruck 
any other way than as J am my feit guided, by the Scrip- 
tures, and the good Doctrine of thoſe that preach them, 
By uling our ſelves to contemplate our Creation, and the 
Creation of all the wonderful Works that we- behold 2 
round us, our Souls will be fill'd with the Knowledge and 
Belief of God, and convinc'd of the Duty of  adgring 
him. We fee ſo much Beauty and Excellence in every 
thing he has created, that we muſt have a Contempt for what · 
ever is not immediately of the Hand of the great Author 
of Nature. Such Thoughts will lead us to the Study and 
Practice of Virtue, which will render us more agreeable 
to our ſelves and the World, than the Fopperies of Air or 
D:efs, by which Fools endeavour to get Diſtindtion. Witks 


ovt Virtue there can be no Religion, tis the Foundation rivile 
2 it: And when we conſider God in all his Excellencies, Mitral | 
e find him in himſelf Eternal and Omnipotent, All- wiſe, Nynexce 
— Pure aud Buy; Wal tclpccr to de, 25 Al his Crea- le. 
tures, Juſt and Righteous, Merciful and Good : Theſe" Ir wo 
are the adorable Perfections we find in this moſt perfect {onab!, 
Being; and thence we may conclude, that the nearer we ſo the 
approach to theſe Per fections, the more perfect Creatures oer 
we our ſelves are, and the more lov'd and valu'd by the Vn our 
Creator. This will naturally make us in Love with thoſe {Wninet 
Virtues which lead us to that Degree of Perfection to which {Cod h 
we afpire : * will raiſe in us a Deſire of being as excel fim t! 
lent as our Nature is capable of, and rendring our felves Wil b. 
moſt acceptable to God, the Rewarder of ſuch as endea* {icy v 
vour to be like him. This will excite us to be pure, ho- ro 
ly, chaſte and clean, to preſerve our ſelves ſpotleſs and un - eres, 
defil'd, becauſe we know this Sanctity and Innocence area WW": Di 
great Perfection to our Nature, and maintain the Dignity Wing 
of it; * Pollution and a degrade and ſink us WWF?) to 


below 
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low our felves, ſetting us on a Level with the Beaſts 
that are void of Underſtanding. We know likewiſe this 
Virtue is altogether heavenly, and of the ſweeteſt Odour 
before God; that it will be recompens'd by him with the 
moſt pure and undiſturb'd Pleaſures in Heaven, the Seat 
of Holineſs, This will inſtigate us to be juſt and righte- 
lous to one another in all our Dealings, as our God is 
ightcous and juſt; and to manage qur ſelves with that 
Fairneſs, that Humanity in all things, that we never re- 
roach our own Conſciences with having done to others 
what we would not have had them do to us. We muſt. 


> - © 0 3 of ww IF 


ot { up our private Will and Humour inſtead of the e- 
a) erlaſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, nor ſtudy our Conveni- 
or Wence and Pleaſure only, without having any Regard to the 
nd: Convenience and Pleaſure of others. 


ble WW There is indeed nothing more natural, than that every. 
ot one ſhould conſult his own Benefit and Eaſe in the firſt 
the ace; but becauſe what belongs to every one is really no 


Privilege to any one, every one muſt depart from his na- 
tural Right in ſome Caſes, and ſubmit to Rules that are 
nexceptionable and impartial, and fayour all the World a- 
like, The beſt Rule of Reaſon and Religion is, To do as 
we would be done by: No body can eſcape ſeeing the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of this Rule, and the Neceſſity of obſerving. it 
0 the Security of our Being, and all we poſſeſs: The 
loſer we keep to it, the better and more pertect we are 
g our ſelves, and the more uſeful to others. It gives us Pre- 
Eminence above all that neglect it, and as it likens us to 
od himſelf, ſo nothing will render us more acceptable to 
im than Righteouſneſs and Juſtice, Theſe Reflexions 
vil baniſh from our Minds all baſe and ſelfiſn Principles, 
tiey will enlarge our Souls, and make us look on thoſe 
row and ungenerous Actions, which center all in our 


un- Nees, with Diſdain. This Rectitude of Soul, which is of 
are a e Divine Eſſence, will keep us from offending and in- 
nity ring others; and if we give no Offence, tis the ſureſt 
K. to prevent receiving any. There is hardly a Chriſtian 
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Virtue which has not its Reward in this Life, and & way 
our Works end with us, it would be both for our Intereſt 
and Pleaſure that they ſhou'd be good. How ſweet is that 
Benignity of Mind which excites to Charity? Pity is an 
Excellence, and great Perfection of our Nature, and the 

doing good to thoſe that ſtand in need of our Aſfiſtance; 
To pardon Affronts and Injuries, to feed the Hungry, to 


clothe the Naked, to viſit the Sick and Impriſon'd, to Windil 
comfort the Diſtreſs d, to protect the Weak and Innocent, to Mo tl 
right the Injur'd and Oppreſoid, naturally gives Men an uncon- N to R 
troul'd indiſputable Power and Super iority. The Benefactot Goo 
will be always uppermoſt in the Praife, Honour, and Eſteem ¶ ſober 
of all that ſee and know, as well as of all that feel his Good: and 
_ neſs. Theſe Conſiderations are however mean in comp: band 
riſon of that which ought to be our ſtrongeſt Motive tor Nvoke 


doing Good; that by ſo doing we reſemble moſt our her I nent 


venly Father, the Giver of all good things, who beſtow 

his Favours and Bleſſings on Men with this Deſign, that 
they ſhou'd alſo favour and be kind to one another, and 
be themſelves a Bieſſing to their Generation, What Pro- 
miſes of Reward have we from him, if we prefer the be- 
ing like to him, and doing all the good we can, to any 
little private Intereſt and Advantage of our own? 

Theſe Reflexions on Virtue are far from being a D- 
greſſion from our Subject. If we can eſtabliſh this of 
Goodneſs in the Minds of Men; if we can bring them 
to be in love with Acts of Charity, we ſhall ezfily per- 
ſuade them, not to be ſo fond of themſclves as to forget 
others; not to lay out their whole Souls in ſtudy ing how 
to decorate their Perſons, and neglect the pleafant Duties 
of Mercy and Kindneſs: When the Mind is well furniſh 
and adorn'd, it will have a Contempt for the Ornaments 
of the Body; and next to Religion and Virtue, Wiſdom 
and Diſcretion are the moſt amiable and deſirable Graces 
of the Soul, | 

By Diſcretion and Wiſdom is to be underſtood, not on- 
ly the Knowledge of Virtue and Religion, which are a- 

py . 


Moes imply'd in them, but alſo an Ability of behaving. 
rel ones ſelf prudently and decently on all Occaſions towards 
has al people. It is poſſible. to be both Righteous and Virtu- 
in Wous without Diſcretion; but neither Virtue nor Religion 
the re credited or promoted by thoſe that are ſo: They are 

ce: N good to themſelves, but their Good is not at all edifying,.. 
„to but rather hurtful: The Extravagance of their Zeal, the 
- to Windiſcreet Management of their Devotion, the Indecency 

, to of their unuſual Way and Geſture, are fo far from inviting 1 
con- to Religion, that they rather excite Pity in the Wiſe and 
Got Good, and Scorn in the Light and Profane ; whereas a 
eem Whober, unaffected, and diſcreet Deportment, both of Mien 
00d: Nand Voice, in the publick Worſhip of God, is not only 
npe- MWhandſome and becoming in itſelf, but does inſenſibly pro- 
e for Woke the 'Zeal of others: This diſcreet and ſober Deport- 


he: ment is inconſiſtent with gaudy and wanton Dreſs. How” 
tows rdiculous is it to ſee a Lady bare to her Breaſts, affecting 
that Nn Air of Devotion, and ſnatching the affectionate Glances + 
and of ber Eyes, from her Lover or Gallant, to turn them up 
pro- io Heaven? If we. examin'd curioufly-the Looks and Be- 
be- N baviour of ſuch as attend Divine Worſhip, what Cauſe - 
- any Wall we have to lament the Decay of true Chriſtian Pie- 
ty? We ſhall find ſome fo - far. over-aRting their Parts, 
D- ut we have reaſon to think, they-are like the hir'd Mourn- 
is of ers of ancient and modern Times, who, tho' they wept 
them moſt at Funerals, were ſtill the Perſons that were leaſt af- 
per · flcted: Others on the coatrary carry thernſelves with ſo 
forget much Negligence, that one ſees plainly, their Worſhip is 
how n much a Faſhion with them as their Dreſs: The Bows, 
Duties be Cringes, the Laughs, the Fleers, all at the ſame time 
niſh'd Wit they pray to God to be in the midſt of them, and 
ments Wrotels to be adoring the Almighty in his immediate moſt. 
iſdom y Preſence, has ſomething ſo wicked and. ſo dreadful 
zrace Wd it, that 'tis amazing that Chriſtians ſhou'd not better 
know what is Decency and what is Duty; I queſtion 
ot on- Wiicther the Pagan Temples were ever defi'd with ſo 
re uch Levity. And this Error, as ſcandalous and crying 
ways 
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as it is, is prown ſo common, that if there is no other 
Reſtraint put upon it than the Fear of eternal Puniſh. 
ment, tis to be fear'd that Example will ſtill Prevail over 
Precept. 

Many are the Virtues which loſe much of their Power 
and Efficacy, for want of prudent and diſcreet Conduct. 
Juſtice may ceaſe to be reſpected, when one ſees a Crimi- 
nal barbarouſly treated by either Fudge or Council, or con- 
demn'd with unſeaſonable Sarcaſm, and in a Vein of 
Lightneſs, tho his Sentence and Puniſhment are juſt. Jus 
ſtice thus adminſter'd, will have quite other Effects on 
the Mind of the Spectators, than it wou'd if they faw 
ſuch Gravity, ſuch Calmneſs, and becoming ,Evenneſs of 
Temper, as wou'd ſhew neither Diſpleaſure at the Offen- 
der's Perſon, or Unconcernednefs at his Offence, but a 
due Mixture of Teal for the Security of Laws and Go- 
vernment, and of Humanity and Pity for the Miſerable, 
*Fis the Buſineſs of Diſcretion to attain ones End, by 
Means not only juſt and righteous in themſelves, but alſo 
well-approv'd of, and beſt lik d by others, to do whit 
ſhou'd and muſt be done, but in the moſt decent and moſt 
acceptable manner. 

Clemency and Lenity may be ſo indiſcreetly exercifd to 
ſome Ser with reſpect to the Manner, and fo un- 
feaſonably, with reſpe& to Time and Opportunity, that 
it ſhall rather ſeem a Diſregard to Juſtice, than an Effect 
of Mercy and Compaſſion. Tho* Nature ftrongly inclines 
ro pity, yet when if is not exercis'd on a proper Object. i 
miſſes its Effects upon Mens Minds, and is neither approvc 
nor prais'd, The partial Diſtribution of Juſtice being 
downright Sin, and its Puniſhment Damnation, is not te 
be reckon'd among indiſcreet, but among wicked Ads 
When what is Merit at one time ſhall be criminal at anc 
ther; when Offences againſt certain Perſons are taken { 
vere Copniſance of, and againſt others encourage d and re 
warded, when for the Intereſts or Paſſions of Men i 


Power, Men out of it are perſecuted and oppreſs 'd; thi 
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tue dwelling in Minds that are capable of it: No Ornament 


. will become ſuch Souls, no Splendor render their Perſons 
amiable, no Digaity obtain them Reverence; their Cug- 

+ WH nviog is fo far from being diſcreet or prudent, that it is 

\ ol che fame kind, and will have the ſame End, with Hy- 

. pocrily and Deceit, os | 

1 [f Diſcretion gives ſo great Advantage to Religion and 

of virtue, which can bear themſelves out without it, tis 


certainly neceflary in Matters of leſs moment: It adorns- 
and guides Converſation, it gives Grace to all we ſay or 
do, and is to be negle&ed in nothing: It is hard to tell 
of bow tis to be acquir d; yet the want of it is ſenſibly to 
n- be diſcern d, and appears in all the Follies and Abſurdities 
+ o WH that People commit. It is ai Dexterity and Ability of be- 
30- having ones {elf prudently and decently, and ſo very uſe- 
ble, WM fal and graceful, that it ought to be one of our principal 

bodies, every one heing the better for it themſelves, and 


allo the more ſeryiceable to others. It is perhaps defind to us 


phat in part by the wiſe Solamon, when he tells us, There is to 
col ee thing a Seaſon, and a time to every Purpoſe under 

I laven; 4 time to break down, and a time to build ub: 2 
d to Une 10 weep, and a time to laugh; a time to get, and a 
un: ume to loſe; a time to keep, and a time to caſt away; 4 
nne to keep ſalence, and a time to ſpeał. That is, there 


poſes, that they who obſerve it not, will infallibly fall in- 

© grext Abſurdities, and commit a World of Etrors and 
Indecencies, On the contrary, they Who do obſerve 
tieſe proper Times, ſhall ſhew themſelves to be wiſe and 
coniderate, effect their Purpoſes much better, and live in- 
more Eſteem. Regard to Time is undoubtedly a neceſſity 
pre of Diſcretion; but to that muſt alſo be joiu d, a due 
degard to Age and Place, Perſon and Qaality, both with 
epeCt to our ſelves and others, which reduces the general 
ſdule of Diſctetion to the Article of Dreſs, and has been 
ay enlarg d upon. But we do not confine our ſe'ves- 
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a Seaſon and Time ſo proper and cunvenient for all Pur-- | 
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to it; it being of ſo abſolute Neceſſity in all the Parts of Who th: 
Life, twou'd be abſurd to negle& it for the fake of one; rpoſ 
and where-ever we introduce our Reffexions on any Vi- Nit g 
tue or Vice, it cannot be impertinent, if it tends to Ilm. Noel 
Fro emen. | "IS Peluſi 
The more general and extenſive our Conſideration and Now 
Ob ſervat ion of theſe things are, the likelier is our Com iſh = | 
duct to be prudent and diſcreet; the leſs Offence ſhall we Hf it 1 
give, and be guilty of the fewer Abſurdities; the more {Wſifui! 
decent, the more uſeful will our Converſation and Bebi ir 
viour be, I have inſiſted the more on this, becauſe s Miſybich 
probable, that more domeſtick Evils ariſe from want of Vo uf: 
Diſcretion, than want of either Virtue or Religion; and }ſFinnot 
therefore in ſhewing how the Mind was to be adorn'd, le are 
cou'd not avoid adding Wiſdom and Diſcretion to Rel. Nis is 
gion and Virtue: For ſince the Precept enjoins, that Chriſ- r is 
tian Women ſhou'd be good Wives, as well as virtuou {Woth, 
and religious, and it is their Duty to be one as well as the Nd 
ether; it muſt needs be neceſſary for them to provide Ni d 
ſuch Qualities, as are requiſite to the diſcharging the Dury {mſec 
next to Religion and Virtue: Wherefore ſince without a But 
competent Share of Prudence and Diſcretion, it is not ner 
poſſible to be either good Wives, or good Mothers, ort ar 
good Miſtreſſes of Families, it is to be no little part offfÞvch, a 
their Concern to get as much of- Diſcretion and Prudencefi'vays 
as they can: And when they are furniſh'd with theſe e es nc 
cellent Qualities, they will want no Lefſons againſt Vanigzion, 
ty of Behaviour or Dreſs; they will make Decency theingſnce, 
Rule in both, and never fall into Extravagance or Impe ,d 
tinence. | ; 1 ap 
| There remains ſtill to conſider, that the Ornaments offfÞou! : \ 
the Mind enjoin'd by the Apoſtle, are to be in that which" tho 
not corruptible. V hatever we can poſſibly adorn. the Bodſcir in 
with is corruptible, and wears away with time; all HDs o 
Beauty and Comelinefs it gives is ſhort- and periſhingſ'ty al 
Sometimes it happens, that theſe coſtly Ornaments aÞ**yicct 
gay Attire, are ſo far from adding any. Beauty and Grado, 
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o the Parties, that they are rather to their Diſadvantage, 
xpoſe them to Derifion, and deceive none but themſelves, 
ut granting they obtain their End, and render them as 
wely as they wou'd appear, how long does fuch a vain 
Jelufion laſt, and what is the uſe of being fo pleas'd F 
How many various Accidents, how many. cruel Diſeaſes, 
na little time, quite deſtroy this Creature of the Fancy? 
f it ſcape theſe Hazards, how ſtrangely do a few Years 
ilguiſe the faireſt Face? One cannot too often put the 
pu in mind of the Folly of priding themſelves in Glories 
which, like that of the Lily, ſo ſoon fade and die away. 
o uſcleſs, ſo fantaſtick, ſo tranſient a thing as Beauty, 
annot be worth the Care, and Pains, and Coſt that Peo- 
le are at about it, The Praiſe and Pleaſure of it while it 
aſts is inconſiderable and empty, and when tis gone, as 
is quickly gone, it leaves either Shame, or Grief, or 
poth, to ſuch as have over-rated it while they had it, and 
vd themſelves upon that weak account; they are pu- 
nd in ſome Proportion to- the-vain Eſteem they held 
bemſelves in. | 
But the Mind, when: that is cultivated and improy'd; 
nſwers ſufficiently. for all the Care, and Time, and Pains, 
at are beſtow'd upon it. The Ornaments of that are 
ſuch, as always obtain the End propos'd by them: They 
Ways repreſent it beautiful and lovely to all People: It 
Woes not depend upon the Humour or Fancy, whether Re- 
eon, Virtue, and Diſcretion, ſhall find Favour and Accep- 
unce, for they will always find their Force irrefiſtible ; 
While Men have Reaſon and Underſtanding, they cannot 
Ap approving and deſiring theſe Accompliſhmens of the 
Soul; We may in this caſe truſt them with their Paſſions; 
jor tho" their own Practice be againſt them, guided by 
heir inordinate Defires, yet is their ſecret Judgment al- 
Mays on the fide of Religion, Virtue, and Diſcretion; and 
ing bey always like them in others, how much ſoever th 
dect them in themſelves, The looſeſt People in the 
World, wou'd have their Mothers, their Wives, their 
| Daughters, 
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the beſt, the trueſt, and moſt laſting Ornaments of Wa. 


more beautiful, But theſe are Ornaments when that is gon, 


them good, but they make them do gaod to all that ue 


is from the Contemplation of ſome great and noble Wa! 


Daughters, their Siſters, and all their Relations, Religion; 
Victuqus, and Diſcreet, rather than Beautiful; and there 
fore tis the ſettled Judgment of Mankind, that theſe ug 


men. Indeed when Beauty alſo meets and joins with 
theſe excellent Qualities, they give a natural Luſtre to ec 
other, and ſet each other off to great Advantage: Beauty 
adds Grace to them, and they preſent the greateſt Beauty yg 


and where it neyer was; theſe are incorruptible, and laſt a 
long as the Mind it ſelf, which they adorn and beautify ; thel 
are of great Uſe and Service; theſe deſerve the greateſt Prail 
and Honour, and theſe will ſtand them in ſtead when all thing 
elſe fail them. All Beauty and external Ornaments are of 70 
little Uſe and Service, either to ſuch as have them, or ty 
ſuch as behold them; whereas Religion, Virtue, and Diſcrei 
on, are of general Uſe and Benefit; they are {eryiceable u 
every one: They do not only make thoſe who poſlth 


concern'd, or have to deal with them. Beauty, Wit 
Birth, Quality, and fine Attire attract the Eyes and Admir 
ration; but tis another ſort of Admiration, which js mitt 
by Virtue and Religion; 'tis always attended with Eſteen 
and ſecret Veneration, the other with Envy, or perhaps Cots 
tempt ; For if Men ſee we are too vain, and puft u 
with Conceit for either Beauty, Wit, Birth, Quality, « 
fine Attire, they will refuſe us the Superiority we would 
uſurp, and look with Diſdain on what we expect the) 
ſhauls admire. The Admiration rais'd by thoſe autwai 
Qualities, as excellent as they are in themſelves, is only 
tranſient Wonder; ſomething that gliſters and dazzles td 
Eyes; a fine Sight, which works on the Fancy a lit 
and then gives way to other Novelties, that ſtill occakion 
the ſame — But the Admiration rais'd by tbe nu 
Ornaments of the Mind, Religion, Virtue, and Diſcretio8 


of Nature, which by its Beauty * 
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deem and Lik ing in the Mind immediately; a Liking 
1 Eſteem that continues there, and are excited as often 
the Object or Idea of it riſes or appears. There is 
\crefore no Compariſon between the Uſefulneſs of Beauty 
nd the Ornaments of the Body, and thoſe good Qualities 
1d Graces that are the Ornaments and Beauties of the 
ul, Nor is there any Compariſon between the Praiſes, 
onour and Eſteem, that all good, wiſe and ſober People 
ve, and have, for virtuous and religious Women; and 
at ſhort Gaze and Compliment which vain and idle Spi- 
ts pay to Beauty and gay Clothes. Favour, fays one that 
new, is deceitful, and Beauty is vain, but a Woman that 
wth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed. Favour and Beauty 
ve their Praiſe, vain and deceitful as they are, beftow'd, 
ith the miſchievous Purpoſe of enſnaring and corrupt-- 
g: But they who fear the Lord in Wiſdom and Virtue, 
eprais'd in earneſt, and honour'd and eſteem'd with all 
neerity. $i 
There can be no Difficulty, therefore, in the Choice of 
hele Different Ornaments and Beauties; the one are vain 
id uſeleſs, the other ſolid and ſerviceable; the one be- 
yd and had in Veneration by all good People, the other 
1d for a time by the Voung and Giddy; the one will. 
nd thoſe that have them. in ſtead, when the other fail 
lem and are gone, The Favour and Affection, which are 
fly built upon good Features, Colour, Shape, Dreſs, and 
mament, muſt neceflarily decay and die. This AﬀeQion 
pends upon Diſeaſes, Accidents and Humour for its Be- 
g. Can this be ſufficient to ſecure the Peace and Hap- 
inels of marry'd Women, who have it not in their Power 
ſecure themſelves againft Diſeaſes, - Accidents, and 
hinge of Humour? If their Happineſs eonſiſted in ſuch 
fection, how precarious, dependent, and uncertain wou'd 
nun be? Certain it is, they cannot be happy without Af- 
Won and Good-will, which are neceſſary to make them 
ly and contented as long they live, much longer than 
ty can hold their Beauty and their Comelineſs, They 
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are oblig d then, in common Prudence, to ſecure the Af 
fections of their Husbands, by adorning themſelves with 
thoſe good Qualities, that will render them for ever ac 
ceptable to wiſe and ſober Men, even when the Ruins of 
their Beauty are defacd. Theſe Qualities are Godlineſt, 
Virtue, and Diſcretion; where-ever they appear there will by 
no want of any thing elſe, or if there be, theſe will e 
cuſe it or ſupply it. Where Men diſcern a good Senſe of 
Religion prevailing. in their Minds, and influencing them 
to the Exerciſe of all the Virtues that are proper to then, 
according to their Opportunities and Abilities; where they 
ſee them manage their Affairs with Care, Wiſdom, and 
Diſcretion, and diſcharge the Duties of every Relation, 
whether Mother, Wife, or Miſtreſs of a Family, wich! 
Diligence and Prudence, they will deſpiſe the Entertain 
ments of a light and idle Imagination; they will ſee no 
want of Beauty in the Body, where the Soul ſhines out 
with ſo much Luſtre; the Accompliſhments of the Mind 
will ſo charm them, that they will be blind to all other 
Imper fections; they will find the Uſe and Pleaſure of tt 
excellent Qualities of the Soul in every Action of thei 
Lives; it will be a Comfort to them in Affliction, and 
Joy in Proſperity ; *rwill give Grace and Comelin 
throughout, hide every native Blemiſh, and what is in 
nitely more than rendering them amiable in the Eyes of 
Men, it will give thera. Grace and Favour in the Sight ol 
God, which is to be their principal Aim, For what woud 
it avail them to be amiable to all the World, if under Gods 
Diſpleaſure? To be in favour with God is the ſureſt wi 
to be in favour with Man: Good-will is one of the Bel 
fings he ſhowers down on his Favourites, and there is ne 
Means of obtaining that Felicity but by. Religion att 
Virtue. | 55 8 

One wou'd think by the Conduct of the modiſh Ly 
dies, that they flatter'd themſelves with a Belief of being 
what the Folly of fond Men call them, Goddeſſes, and the 
Being and Beauty immortal, that Sickneſs and Death cur! 
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ot approach tbem; but the time will come, and perhaps 
ortly too, when they who have miſ-ſpent their Life in 
heſe or other idle and unprofitable Exerciſes, tho' not di- 
ety ſinful, when they have negleRed to improve their 
etter part, to dreſs up and adorn their Souls, to clothe 
hemſelves with Virtues and good Works, ſhall ſee their 
ime, and how naked and defenceleſs they fhall ſtand be- 
ve the Throne of God, where they are to give an Ac- 
ount hows they have paſs'd their Lives in this World: They 
rho have been virtuous and holy, conſtant and fervent in 
heir Prayers and Praiſes, frequent in reading of the Scrip< 
res, and other good Books, in meditating en the Pro- 
iſes and Threats they find in them, and who have all 
bong been careful to be rich in good Works, buſied in 
e Exerciſe of Virtue, and conſtantly doing the ſeveral 
Duties of their Life, ſhall find the Advantage of having 
us improv'd their Time, their Talents, and Abilities 3 
hey fall ſee that this was trimming of their Lamps, and 
ing in a Readineſs and Expectation of the Bridegroom's 
ling them 3 that this was the adorning of the hidden 
mof the Heart, which was not corruptible, and is in the 
tht of God of great Price. 5 
If a Chriſtian Woman wou'd demand of her own' 
onſcience, when ſhe is conſuming Hours at her Glafs, 
d contriving how to prepare herſelf for the unchaſte 
ances of wanton Spectators : Is this the Trimmimg which 
e wile Virgins adorn'd themſelves with? Shou'd I meet 
e heavenly Bridegracm in theſe Garments, ſo diſpos d to 
pt and to be tempted, ſhou'd I not be condemn'd with 
fooliſh Virgins? And what is that Condemnation, but 
mal Torment? ſhe wou'd ſurely ſhorten the Time ſhe 
apart for Vanity, and give more to the adorning her 
u with Ornaments of Religion and Virtue, and eſpe» | 
ih with that of a meek and quiet Spirit, which the 
pſt'e tells is moſt becoming and precious in the Sight of 
By this meek and quiet Spirit is to be underſtood a a 
Land gentle Temper, a peaceful, calm, and patient Mind, 
TE oppos d 
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qppos d to Anger, Pride, and Fierceneſs, Noiſineſs, Impi- 
tience, and a reſtleſs Diſcontent. This kind of Temper j 
the greateſt Happineſs that can befall any one, making them 
eaſy to themſelyes, and to all about them. Mott of the 
Troubles and Misfortunes of Life are more or leſs uneaff 
and aftlictingyas their Minds are more or leſs prepar d u 
entertain them. Thus we {ce the ſame Evil that oppreſſy 
and oyerwhelms one Man, makes very little Impreſſions 
upon another; one Man grows loud and paſſionate on the 
leaſt Occaſion, a Look of Slight, a doubtful or an angry 
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Word, ſets him immediately in a Flame, while anotbe , Sw; 
bears the maſt apparent Inſults, and heavieſt Injuries, wiki „ an 
great Evenneſs and Patience; one Man is calm and ei fire, - 
under great Loſſes, while another ſtorms and rages at iH C 
Diſappointments. A meek and quiet Spirit, therefore, doviluouiſh 
moſt eyidently give the Advantage to ſuch as have it, ys 
delivers them from many Sufferings, to which the Fiz that c 
and Angry, Haſty and Impatient, are ſubject. This rende good 
it the moi deſirable Temper that can be, in a Life that ifMjroing : 
the Scene of ſo much certain Miſery and Trouble, kin en 
The beſt Qualities of the Mind are depray'd and confining 
rupted by Cuſtom and Faſhion. Vapours and Spleen uierfore 
now affected as much as Gaiety and Wit. Ladies Wt Tem: 
afraid of being thought Fools if they are good - natur er to 
and fancy they are never ſo witty as when they r 2s he 
ſplenetick, and out of Humour with every thing and ei miſchi 
ry body about them; they ſeem to ſtudy the Scriptureſkbe the 
to act quite contrary to the Rules of them. Inſtead 9 Paſlior 
the hidden Ornaments of the Heart, all their Though Spirit 
and Care is to ſet themſelves off with the outward 0! of Gl 
naments of the Body; inſtead of a meek and quiet ird to 
rit, they are for a peeviſh and froward one. There fi one » 
no greater Sign that Modes are of the Devil's Ine and m. 
tion, than that they are generally oppoſite to the n an, 
of God, and that almoſt all Faſhions have a tendesq hence, 
to Evil, whether in Dreſs or Manners, ing 
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t may be objected that a meek and quiet Spirit is not 
king to be acquir d, but the Gift of God, and what we 
ig into the World wich us, if we have it at all. How 
n can we be exhorted to get it, fince it is not to be got 
as, but to be born with us? Every one allows it to 
ſery deficable, if Nature had been ſo gracious to him 
o make ir a part of their Being. It muſt be acknow- 
7d that the Seeds and Principles of all our Paſſions and 
mours are born with us, and there is generally a Pre- 
nancy of ſome one Humour, that from our Infancy 
; Sway above the reſt, that ſhews it ſelf conſpicu« 
ly, and peculiarly marks out a Man ſo temter d. Tis 
ſure, that this mechanical Propenſity of Nature is not 
any Care or Pains, by any Art or Diligence, to be quite 
jnguiſh'd, or intirely chang'd in Education; there will 
ways a Bias to that Side, as all Men feel; but tis as 
that Care and Pains, Art, Diligence and Time, Cuſtom, 
good Conſideration will, go a very great way to the 
ging and correcting any Temper. Uſe, we ſay with 
jon enough, is a ſecond Nature, and we ſee People by 
mating themſelves do a moſt become what they will; 
gefore tho' they have it not in their Power to change 
Tempers intirely, yet they always have it in their 
eto change them as far as they are requir'd to do it, 
r as he enables them by Reaſon and Uſe to prevent all 
miſchievous Effects that flow from them; not to 
ge themſelves in Frowardneſs, Peeviſhneſs, or fly out 
Paſſion and Rage, but always to have a Guard on 
Spirit, to keep. it quiet, that it may be in the 
of God of great Price, Men and Women are not 
I'd to put off their natural Temper, and put on a 
| one preſently, but ſo to govern themſelves as to be 
t and meek on all Occafions; to reſtrain them ſelves by 
an and Conſideration from falling into Bitterneſs, 
lence, Mutiny, and Clamour, not to take Delight 
ing and vexing one another, nor ſtudy to find 
rial Occaſions of Quarrel; not to chide their Ser- 
vants 
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vants for Trifles, and to ſhew their Authority, but to| 
calm in all things, and eaſy to all. 

Many are the croſs perverſe Accidents which will hy 
pen in the courſe of their Lives, many Diſappointmeiſ 
many Provocations will they meet with, ſevere Ti 
muſt they go through, and if they do not arm then 
ſelves againſt them, with a patient and prudent Spin 
their Sufferings will be almoſt double an their Heat 
Now they are not called upon to be inſenſible and (ty: 
under what befalls them, but fo to prepare and bebe 
themſelves, that they may do nothing which miſ- becom 
them, in which they are to exerciſe their Reaſon and h 
Abilities, Theſe are the Proofs of their Obedience, | 
tience and Diſcretion, The Doctrine of Obedience isn 
eaſily to be taught, to ſuch as have been Aatter'd wi 
the fooliſh Adoration of thoſe, to whom when they mw 
ry they vow it: Women ſeem to look upon it as Wor 
of Form, and not as taken out of the Scripture ro be 
into the Service of Matrimony: Some openly diſownl 
others refuſe to praiſe it; many look upon it as an Ui 
pation, and many more treat it as a Jeſt; few there} 
that regard it as a Command, the Breach of which i 
Sin, and the Puniſhment of all Sin, Death eternal, 
wonder thoſe that will not obey their Husbands, are 
impatient under the leaſt Diſobedience or Negligence 


Servants and Children, that they are never eaſy but wif 


they are exerting their Superiority ; but they would 
well to conſider, that Mat:ers are ſeldom mended m 
them, by all the Noiſe and Contention that is rais'd; ti 
are often made worſe, but ſeldom better; neither the i 
ly nor Perverſeneſs of Men are cur'd, nor any unlucky à 
cidents remedy'd, by Impatience and Fury. Things wh 
of themſelves would have done but little Hurt, do, 
indiſcreet and haſty Management, become the Occalions 
great Miſchief. Sometimes for a ſmall inconſiderable 

der they fall into ſuch Exceſs of Anger and Diſorder, l 
they hazard by it all the Peace. and Quiet of their L 
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en the Affection of their Husbands, of which they ought 
be moſt tender, knowing their Happineſs muſt end 
hen that is alienated from them. The Miſchiefs that 
we been occaſioned by the Perverſeneſs and Petulancy of 
me Wives are inconceivable; it has run ſome Husbands 

1 Exceſs of Drinking, to drive, as they call it, their Cares 
54%. Fooliſh Men! their Cares return with double Bit- 
nefs, and the Potion tho' never ſo often repeated, no 
ger cures than it drowns them. Other Husbands are 
t upon ſeeking in other Women that Good-nature which 
hey cannot find in their Wives, and by a criminal Paſſion 
eſtroy a vexatious one: Some grow to Fury, and loſe 
he Reſpect and Tenderneſs due to the Sex: Others de- 
ile the Folly of thoſe Wives that cannot be quiet them- 
yes, and therefore will let no body elſe be quiet near 
bem ; they mind not their U-humours, and by their 
ontempt add Fuel to the Flame, for nothing feeds it 
ore than to ſee it has no Effect. How often have Wo- 
en wept with deſpite, that their Husbands would not 
angry with them? Is this termagant Spirit becoming 
briſtians? If a meek and quiet one is of great Price in 
's Sight, what muſt this turbulent and furious one be, 
ut one of thoſe evil things which the Lord abhors, and 
nich he will ſurely puniſh to all Eternity? 

Having conſider'd theſe things ſo amply, and in their 
| Extent, let us from theſe Conſiderations proceed to 
hers, to direct us in leading a devout Life. ö 
Suppreſs all vain Complacency in looking in the Glaſs, 
| unneceſſary Niceneſs and Curioſity ; if you perceive 
ch vain Thoughts ſtealing upon you, turn them into 
faiſe, that God has given you a comely Body, deſire it 
do, y not be an Occaſion of Sin in your ſelf or others. If 
(1008 du are leſs beautiful, be not peeviſh or repining ; take 
are to ſecure a happy Reſurrection, you will then be per- 
it in Body and Soul. Sanctify this, and all your Actions, 
th holy Ejaculations, that all may be to the Glory of 
ach and conyerted from common to religious Uſes. 
„%% 
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Obſerve i decent Frugality, the better to enable you 
Acts of Charity. Let your Behaviour be ſtrictiy may 
following no Faſhion inconfiſtent with it. 

Whatever has been faid, that all Actions ſhould ty 
with an actual Intention of offering it up to God, it xj 
to be underſtood to be ſo abſolutely neceflary, thy 
omit it is a Sin; only our habitual Intention ſhould be 
his Glory, and all other things be confider d as colt 
to a ſpiritual Life. 

Buy no means intangle your Conſcience with Diſgi 
on every Omiſſion or Forgetfulneſs, which the Hur 
Buſineſs, great Intenſeneſs of _ Converſztion, ( 
May often occaſion, 

- Redeem the Time by Diſcourſe of Virtue and Relig 

Be not too long in Eating and Preſſing. 

Dives, we read, was clothed in Purple, and yet Lit 
rus was not reliev d; and needleſs Exceſs devour d the$ 
ply of his real Wants, leaving no Ability perbaps to dv 
had he been willing. 

We do not find that Dorcas's Garments are ment 
but the Widows. 

Give not more Time to Dreſs than to the Service 
God, 


— 


O My God, give me Grate not to conſume that on v 
Superfluities, which is due to the Neceſſities of thy O 


tures: Let me not ſtop at Fuſtice: Give me Grate 1 


charitable, and to ſubtract ſomething from my own lin 


Portion, out of Love to thee and my Neighbour, that 
may in ſome Meaſure ſupply their Waits, and cauſe mi 
Thankſgromgs uno thee, tino Feſus Chriſt, Amen. 


' Left ſome over-ſcrupulous People ſhould be apt, ff 
what has been ſaid, to raiſe vain Terrors to thewlci 


concerning Apparel, it is convenient to temoye tit 
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; well as to prevent the falling into the contrary Ex- 
emity. 
gt not to conclude that all rich and gay Attire is 
like torbidden to all Ages and Qualities, for Chriſt him= 
f tells us, Thoſe who are in Kings Houſes are clothed in 
; Raiment, Reaſon ſeems to allow a Diiparity in Dreſs, 
God allows a Difference in Poſſeſſions; nevertheleſs the 
mmand againſt Extravagance and Wantonneſs in it, 
aud be more regarded than it generally is. Inſtead of 
Ing theſe outward Ornaments with Sobriety, how ma- 
| beſtow that Time in clothing the Body which they 
re to the adorning of the Mind? and that Money on 
n Superfluities, which is due not only to the Neceſſi- 
of the Miſerable, but to the Support of their Family 
Children? The Miſtreſs of the Houſe often ſhines in 
x Gold and Pearl, while her Children and Family are in 
nt and Raggs; and the Maſter is forc'd to lay out thoſe 
ms in Watches, Necklaces, Brocades, and the like, 
geh ought to be paid to his impatient Creditors, Not 
Time is waſted, and Wealth conſum'd, but the Mind 
Id with fantaſtick Images, by which the Devotions 
| Converſations of Women are infected. Such Sollici- 
neſs about Dreſs is more ſuitable to thoſe unhappy and 
etched Women whoſe Beauty is ſet to Sale, than to 
e who make Profeſſion of Religion, whoſe End in 
bing ſhou'd be Cleanneſs and Decency: If marry'd, 
flealing their Husbands, join'd with a due Regard ta 
' Age and Degree. But thoſe who adorn themſelves 
Uract the Eyes and Admiration of the Unwary, lay 
es for themſelves as well as others, and it is juſt if 
fall into them. Such ſhall be anſwerable not only for 
own Sins, but for all that they willingly occaſion in 
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In 
A PRAYER. ond 
be Ev 
O 11 God, ſince thou haſt been pleas'd to keep me fo 4 
a Defermity, let not the Devil pollute my Heart, uit 
make me all Rottenneſs within. Keep my Mind pure, hat! 
evil Thoughts may never lodge within me; that I may li | 4, 
a Loathing, not a Complacency, in all unclean Imaginai 772 
or filthy Communications; much more in all ſinful and tire 6 
hallowed Ackions. What greater Glory can J deſire from il How 
outward Comelineſs, than to be a Temple for thy Holy Sind in 
had I yet a more curious Caſe, it won d be too mean fo il [exre 
right a Fewel as a Soul ſanflify'd by Grace. ] dejire Is be: 
other Triumphs, than to be thy Servant; and if ſuch won v 
ward Advantages may make my Religion appear better, at M. 
bring greater Glory to my Maker, I rejoice in it, But, Ln 5 to 
I pray thee, never let my outward Comelineſs be a Start Wffftery 
Canſe of Sin to my ſelf or others, Amen. herwil 
| mee 
The King's Daughter was all beautiful within: I tions, 
want outward Beauty I only want what is often a Temſivion 
tation; and if I am contented with this Defect, I · he ol 
tiſe an Ac of Virtue which the more Beautiful cannot. N 
Submit, oh my Soul, to this Amuſement, as a Puniſon 
of Sin: For Sin was the great Deformity that introduc 
ethers into the World. At the Reſurrection, if thou riſtſ 
Grace, all theſe bodily Deformities, the Marks of Sin, ſb 
be done away, and the moſt pure and perfect Soul haut 
moſt bright and glorify'd Body. 
Much have we to do, much to learn, and no , Time 
loſe; do not therefore ſpend fo precious a Treaſure” of 
r an Improvement as adorning the outward Man, 
neglecting the hidden Man of the Heart. Redeem v 
you can to improve your Mind, or to other necelſ 
Duties; fo ſhall you ſuppreſs vain Complacencies, aq. 
needleſs Delicacy. Remember tis a Sin and Shame to L. 


Hours to Dreſs, and to think half a one long in Proj! 
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jn conſidering this Subject, it is probable ſome of theſe 
onliderations may have been urg'd more than once; and 
eil is come to ſuch a Height, that a Reformation 
not be too much preſt; nor the Duties of avoiding 
mity, and improving Time, be too much inſiſted upon. 
bat ſays Wiſdom it ſelf? 
| 1 beheld among the ſimple Oues a young Man void of 
lrſlanding ; And behold there met him a Woman with the 
tre of an Harlot, and ſubtle of Heart. | 
How it is that wicked Women adorn themſelves, we 
al in the Story of Fezebel, who hearing Jehu was come 
ſexreel, painted her Face, and tired her Head, Dinah 
is beautiful, and what Evil did her Beauty occaſion? 
w was David enſnar'd by the Beauty of Barhſheba? 
at Man after God's own Heart, was fo far bewitch'd by 
35 to run at once into the damnable Sins of Murder and 
utery, How often has the beautiful Mask gilded the 
herwiſe deform'd Vice of Impurity? Learn that quiet 
| meck Spirit, that Modeſty and Humility in all your 
ſions, and eſpecially in your Dreſs, which becomes the 
ion you profeſs; After this manner, ſays the Apoſtle, 
the old Time, the holy Women alſo who truſted in God, 
1 themſelves, being in ſubjection to their own Huſ- 
. 
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P all the Chriſtian Virtues, there is none tl 
az ſhews the Diguity and Power of the 8 
fo much as Chaſtity : Tis a Triumph on 
a Defire which Nature has imprinted in i 


; ue 11 
| Heart of Man, fierce and unruly, full of fi 


* Hopes and imaginary Delights, which tt 
e Underſtanding, and leads to Deſtructi 
ker ſuppreſſes whatever is unlawful in this Paſſog,, 5. 
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"418 and all Deſire is unlawful, which is not warranted by Ml, ,. 
: $18 riage, which is not within the Order of Nature, and zi; 
1 | Moderation of Chriſtian Modeſty, | bs we 
' | This is a very tender Subject, and is hardly to be tou Chat 

. | upon without giving Offence. Fornication is of late 1 
F | ten'd by the gentle Name of Gallantry. The WhoremoyWMe:cn. 
wo” whom God will judge and condemn, is now the gauge . | 
| Man; and the Adulterer, whoſe Portion ſhall be in Mt am 
Lake that burns with eternal Fire, glories in his Adulteihnd pu 

as if they were not ſo many Triumphs over Inno 

and Virtue. The hidden Sins of both Sexes are not fit 


be expos'd to light; they are too well known, and A vis 
commonly practis'd, to need any Explanation: But ict 


] 
voluntary Polluters of themſelves know, that they mul 
judg'd for thoſe their ſecret Pollutions, by a judge uch i 
tries the Heart, and whoſe all- ſearching Eye nothing ( Chang 


eſeape. Thanks be to God, as wicked as we are, tu eſent c 
are Sins of this kind which are unknown to us i 
known, held in Deteſtation. All unnatural Luſts ate ut as th 
horr'd, and inceſtuous Enjoy ments ſeldom or neyer ue; tak 
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„ Tis the infinite Mercy of God that keeps us, by bis 
training Grace, from theſe dæteſted and damnable Crimes: 


Wou'd the ſame infinite Mercy purify our Hearts as he is 


ure, and cleanſe em of all Luft, we ſhou'd have equal 
bhorrence for all Impurity, and excuſe none on account 
the Degree of it. SS | 
The immoderats Uſe, even of lawful Love, is one of 
hoſe irregular Deſires which is ſuppreſt by Chaſtity. The 
me [udgment is to be made in this, as concerning Meats 
4 Drinks, there being no certain Degree preſcrib'd to all 
ions; but it is to be rul'd, as the other Actions of 
len, by proportion to the End. Let us in all of them 
ave in remembrance, that we ſhou'd in every thing have 
he Glory of God in view, and we ſhall never abuſe the 
berty of the Nuptial Bed, nor turn a chaſte Paſſion into 


ult. For this is the Will of God, as St. Paul tells us, even 


w Santtfieation, that we ſhowd abſtain from Fornication, 
hat every one of us ſhoud know how to poſſeſs his Veſſel in 
mafication and Honour, not in the Luft of Concupiſcence, 
en as the Gentiles which know not God, 

Chaſtity is either Abſtinence or Continence. . Abſtinence 


$ that of Virgins or Widows, Continence of marry'd 


ron. Chaſte Marriages are honourable and pleaſing to 
od; Widowhood is pitiable in its Solitarineſs and Loſs, 
ur amiable and comely when it is adorn'd with Gravity 
d Purity, not ſully'd with the Remembrances of paſt 

— nor with the preſent Deſires of a ſecond 
Jed. : 
A Virgin Life gives us an Image of charming Eaſe and 

Potleſs Innocence, when it is bleſt with a juſt Contempt 
thoſe Carnal Delights, that are apt to bury the Soul too 
much in the Senſes; when it is not diſturb'd with Deſires 
Change, and is always happy in full Content with its 

ſent Condition. The vow'd Virginity of People in 
Giſters, is capable indeed of very pious Repreſentations : 
tus thoſe Vows are generally conſtrain'd, or if ſome- 

nes taken by Choice, are as often afterwards repented of: 
TT. Fx " 08 
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So thoſe only who build too much on Appearances, ol 
outward Works, and not on the Sincerity of the Mind, 
the only Sacrifice that's pleaſing to God; thoſe only who 
run their Devotion to Idolatry/and their Zeal to Superſſi. 
tion, can be Javiſh in the Praiſe of it. A voluntary Vir. 
ginity, where the Perſon chooſes it to be entirely devoted 
to the Service of God, is certainly commendable, when i 
does not incapacitate the Perſon from anſwering other 
Duties of Life: Not that a Virgin State is more hol 
than a marry'd one, in any thing, but that it has mar 
Opportunities to be holy, is leſs incumber'd with Carg, 
and has more time to converſe with God. Some Perſans 
better pleaſe him in a marry'd State, than Virgins in thei 
Virginity; by giving great Examples of Conjugal Aﬀec. 
tion, by preſerving their Faith unbroken, by educating 
their Children in his Fear, by Patience, and Contentednel 
and the Exerciſe of the Virtues proper to it. Such do not 


only pleaſe God, but do it in a higher Degree than thok 
Virgins, whoſe Piety is not anſwerable to their preate 


Advantages and Opportunities: Eſpecially if their Virgini 
is the Effect of Niceneſs, Pride, or Avarice, If t | 
It becauſe they cou'd not fell it at their own Price, or u 
Jue it fo high that they think none worthy” of it. Thi 
Virginity will always be attended with Peeviſhnels an 
Sollenneſs, and render ſuch Perſons as ill-qualify'd for tel 
ous Duties, as the moſt anxious Cares of the World. In 
Word, every State of Life, whether of Marriage, 
Widowhood, or Virginity, is of its ſelf alike virtuous at 
innocent, Every one has its particular Advantages, 1 
to ſay which is moſt holy is to circumſcribe the Divi 
Grace, which can make every State to be alike pure: 
holy, and without it there can be no Purity and Holineſs 
If we conſider the equal Conſequences of Luſt al 
Uncleanneſs, both as to this World and the next, well 
avoid all Filthineſs of the Fleſh, and endeavour to li 
chaſtly, temperately, juſtly, and religiouſly. The Obſcent 
of it appears in nothing more, than the Shame it is ane) 
| "ON — . 
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CHASTIT V. 101 
wich: It chooſes Night and Darkneſs, and trembles at 
be approach of Light. The Eye of the Adulterer waitetiy 
ind, i for the 7 wilight, ſaying, no Eye ſhall ſee me, and diſguiſeth 
who BB bis Face: In the Dark they dig through Houſes, which they 
all mark for themſelves in the Day-time: They know not 
vi. the Light, for the Morning is to them as the Shadow of 
otel WY Death. He is ſwift as the Waters, their Portion is curſed 
en ki the Earth, he beholdeth not the Way of the Vineyards; 
ther Same is the eldeſt Daughter of Uncleanneſs, A very lively 
hoy ]MWDeſcription of the lewd Intrigues of the Children of Luft, 
mor Night is the Seaſon of Murder and Adultery, which are 
often Companions; and if the latter is not ſtain'd with 
Blood, it is always in fear of ſpilling it or having it ſpilt. 
Conſcience awakens ſometimes the moſt harden'd of theſe 
Sinners; but the Tempter foon ſtifles all its Motions, 
where thoſe of Religion and Virtue are ſtifled, 

Did we reflect a little on the Cares and Troubles that 
read the Appetites of Uncleanneſs, that its Fruition is 
orrow and Repentance, that the way of the Adulterer is 
ſelg d with Thorns, that it is full of Fears and Jealoufies, 
burning Deſires, impatient Waitings, tediouſneſs of Delay, 
fering of Affronts, and confuſion of Diſcovery, it 
vou d certainly give an Horror for a Sin, which is ſo fa- 
Min its Effects and its Puniſhment, Moſt of its kinds 
re of that Nature, that they involve the Ruin of two 
Wouls: The Fornicator or Adulterer ſteals the Soul, as well. 


In Ws injures the Body of his Neighbour: They are the In- 
ge, I ruments the common Enemy of Mankind makes uſe of 
us au people his infernal World: How often have ſuch 


Vretches ſunk from the lawleſs Embraces of Harlots and: 
dultereſſes to the bottomleſs Pit, from whence there is no 
eſcue, nor no Companions but of the Accurs'd, and the 
rm which never dies. Indeed there is no Conſideration, 
horal or divine, which does not warn us to deteſt the Sin of 
boredom, which has a profeſs'd Enmity againſt the Body it 
if; Every Sin which a Man doth is without the Body, but he 
a committethh Fornication ſinneth againſt his own Body, 


F 3 
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It is contrary to the Spirit of Government, by Gebaſing 
the Spirit of a Man, rendring him ſoft and effeminay, 
without Courage or Confidence, David felt this after 
his Folly with Bathſbeba; he fell to unkingly Acts and 
Stratagems to elude the Crime; and he did nothing by 
increaſe it; he remain'd timorous and poor=ſpirited, til 
he pray'd to God to reſtore him to his former Boldneſ 
and Vigour of Mind. He order'd Uriab to be plac'd in the 
Front of the Battle, to give him by his Death the entire 
Enjoyment of his Wife; the firſt Act that follow'd hi 
Vncleanneſs, was the Murder of a brave Man, his Riv: 
Should we not, oh God, be in continual Fears of a Sh, 
capable of putting ſo good and great '@ Prince on ſo baſi 
and ſo bloody an Action? How can we reſiſs Temptatin 
without a double Portion of thy Grace, as when the Ligh 
F thy Countenance has not ſo ſhin d? We find Arg 
ments againſt Uncleanneſs in the New Teſtament, which 
cou'd not be us'd in the Old. Indeed Chaſtity is a Duty 
which was myſtically intended by God in the Law d 
Circumciſion ; but in the Sacrament of Baptiſm we te eus 4 
ceive the Holy Spirit, and our Bodies are made liviogMWrinci 
Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, in which he dwells; andind 5: 
therefore Uncleanneſs is Sacrilege, and defiles a Temple of7iricu 


the living God. Rom ye not that your Body is the Ente c: 
ple of the Holy Gheſi? And he that defiles a Tempi me 7 
1 will God deſtroy: Therefore glorify God in jour Bf ban 
dies, that is, fire Fornication: To which, for the likeneſſ vation 
of the Argument, we may add, that our Bodies are M em Cot 
bers of Chriſt, and God forbid that we ſhou'd take thqWpreven 
Members of Chriſt, and make them the Members of Hargdduite 
lots. Thus then Uncleanneſs diſhonours Chriſt, and diqgWirom 
honours the Holy Spirit: It is a Sin againſt God, and ifWluch a 
this Senſe a Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. pointe 
Theſe are Argumeats us'd by Divines, who are our ve_ſterers 
Guides in Matters where our own Judgments are apt M Imagi. 
be biaſs'd by the Fleſh, They add, with reſpect to AWcigh 
dultery, „ That Marriage is by Chrift hallow'd into a Myon 


we ter) 
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aling WS tery, to ſiguify the ſacramental and myſtical Union of 
anate, WW Chriſt and his Church; he therefore who breaks the 


© Knot, which the Church and their mutual Faith have 
; ty'd, and Chriſt has knit up into a Myſtery, diſhonours 


g but WF great Rite of Chriſtianity, of high, ſpiritual, and ex- 
d, til cellent Sigaification. The Church of Rome, which 
turns all her Worſhip into Idolatry, turns this Contract in- 


o 2 Sacrament z but tho' we mult not pay it ſuch Idola- 


entire rous Reverence, we muſt look upon it as a facred Vow, 
d birfMfolemnly made before God, whom we calbd to witneſs 
Rival: efore the Congregation, and who has denounc'd a thou- 


ind Woes, both here and hereafter, againſt thoſe that 
break it. | 

Uncleanneſs is the Parent of Blindneſs of Mind, Incon- 
eration, , Precipitancy, or Giddineſs in Actions, Self- 
ove, Hatred of God, Love of prefent Pleaſures, a De- 
ſpite or Deſpair of the Joys of Religion and Heaven; 
phereas a pure Mind in a chaſte Body, is the Mother 
o Wiſdom and Deliberation, ſober Counſel and ingenu- 
ons Actions, open Deportment and ſweet Carriage, ſincere 
frincip es and unprejudic'd Underſtanding, Love of God 
and Self-denial, Peace and Confidence, holy Prayers, and 
ritual Comforts, a Joy of Spirit infinitely greater than 
the carnal and fleeting Joys af Unchaſtity; For to over- 
mph eme Pleaſure is the greateſt Pleaſure, and no Victory is greater 
In that which is got over our Tuſts and filthy Incli. 
cenelM»ations, | 

Common Honeſty, methinks, is of it felf ſufficient to 
prevent us from falling into the Sins of Fornication and 
Adultery; and common Shame, enough to deter Men 
rom giving way to ſo beaſtly an Appetite: How are 
ſach abhorr'd by all ſober and religious Perſons ? they are 
pointed at as ſo many ugly Monſters ; and while the Adul- 
terers and Whoremongets pride ir perhaps in their Own 
Imaginations, that they have made Conqueſts of their 
Neighbours Wives and Daughters, all good People look 
won them as the Scandal and Peſts of Mankind, In Scrip- 
F 4 os ture 


1 
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ture we read, that Abimelech made it Death for the My 
of Gerar to meddle with the Wife of 1/aac, and Fu 
condemn'd Thamar to be burnt for her Adultery, Beſids 
the Law made to put the adulterous Perſon to death, Gai 
conſtituted a ſettled and conſtant Miracle to diſcover the 
Adultery of a ſuſpected Woman, that her Bowel: ſhy 
burſt with drinking the Waters of Fealouſy. All Nations 
barbarous and civil, agree in a general Deteſtation of fi 
diſhoneſt and ſhameful a Crime. Several Attempts haye 
been made in our own Country to deſtroy it: The p- 
tans were for puniſhing it with Death, and a Law hi 
like to have paſt ſome Years ſince to the fame good Pur 
poſe: But to our Shame be it ſpoken, the Crime wu 
too general, the Offenders too great, and not the Nation 
too merciful; for God forbid, that thoſe who with pler 
fure ſee daily poor Criminals carry'd to the Gallows ft 
little Thefts and Robberies, ſhou'd be griev'd to ſee thok 
punith'd with Death, that had robb'd whole Families df 
their Peace, and Honour, and Eſtates, by bringing intg 
them Baſtardy and Infamy. 

The middle Ages of the Church were not pleas'd that 
the Adultereſs ſhou'd be put to Death; as the Church 
grew more degenerate, the Manners of Chriſtians grew 
alſo more deprav'd: But in the Primitive Ages, the Civi 
Laws, by which they were then govern'd, gave leave ta 
the injur'd Husband to kill his adulterous Wife, if he took 

her in the Fact. The Partiality of this Law to Men hays 
ing caus'd an Enquiry, Whether is worſe, the Adultery 0 
the Man or the Woman ? let us examine that Queſtion; 
In doing which we muſt obſerve, that, in reſpect to tis 
Perſon, the Fault is greater in a Man than a Woman, wii 
is of a more pliant and eaſy Spirit, of a weaker Under 
| Nanding, and has nothing to ſupply the unequal Strengtis 
of Men but the Defence of a paſſive Nature, and the Ar 

mour of Modeſty, the natural Ornament of that Sex. 
is unjuſt, ſaid the good Emperor Antoninus, that Min 
ſhou'd demand Chaſtity and Severity from his Wife, fo 
WL 
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CHAST ITV. 105 
inſelf will not obſerve towards her. But this Injuſtice is 
become ſo common, that if Adultery is ſtill reckon'd a 
Sin towards God, yet Men are far from having Remorſe 
of Conſcience for it, as it is an Injury to their Wives; 
tho to exact Chaſtity of them, and not to practiſe it 
themſelves, is as if a Man ſhou'd perſuade his Wife to ſight 
ozinit thoſe Enemies to which he had yielded himſelf a- 
priſoner. 


Now, in reſpect of the evil Conſequence of Adultery; it is 


have worle in a Woman than a Man, as bringing Baſtardy into» 

Pr Family, Diſinheriſons, and great Injuries to the lawful 

A hildren, infinite Violations: of Peace, Murders, Divorces, - 
Ul 


and all the Effects of Rage and Madneſs, In reſpect of the 
WO: 12, and as relating to God, they are equal, intolerable, 
nd damnable. It is no more permitted to Men to have 
ny Wives, than to Women to have many Husbands ;- 
n this reſpect they have the ſame Privileges, and their Sin 
Ado the ſame. Adulterous Perſons were refuſed the Holy 
ce Communion by the Ancient Church, till they had done 
ieren Years Penance in Faſting and Sackcloth, in ſevere 
nflictions, and Inftruments of Chaſtity. and. Sorrow, ac-- 
ording to the Diſcipline of thoſe Ages. 8 

How many are now admitted daily to that Bleſſed Or- 
W'nance, who boaſt. of their Adultery, and glory in their 
ithineſs? How many do our Laws oblige to this Com- 
ion of Saints, or to renounce the Proviſions of Life? 
[he Sin of thoſe that take it unworthily muſt lie in part 
6 dbeir Doors who lay ſo violent a Temptation, as is 
Mead, in their way. Where is the Purity, the Severity 
the anctent Diſcipline? How is the Sacrament of the 
y of Chriſt proſtituted to mean and mercenary Ules ? 


* the Adulterer forbidden to approach it? Is the ſacred 
1 taken from the foul Hand of the Whoremonger? 
* re Communicants ſo examin'd as to intend a thorough 


dyuiry into their. Preparedneſs to ſit at the Table of the 
| Td? Or are not the open Whoremonger and Adulte- 
1 aken on their oven Credit, becauſe the Law has in- 


inſt Ps . 


i . 1 
Wee 
join d them to communicate or ſtarve? I muſt confort enje 
I think of this moſt Holy Ordinance with ſo much Mot, bec 
verence, that I cannot without trembling conſider -i erd yo 
Herds of adulterous Beaſts have the glorious Privilege ſun yo! 
the Ele& and Choſen of God. you det 
| Having treated of the Virtue of Chaſtity, with reſpdlgtc tem 
to its oppoſite Luſt, let us reflect on its proper Offia u. ye 
and in what that Grace and Duty is exerciſed - uch li 
We muſt reſiſt all unclean Thoughts, and not indigo 1: 
our Fancies with Uncleanneſs, tho poſſibly it may not i Heels, to 
ways inflame Deſire. We muſt never humour our ſeÜiſcour: 
with fantaſtick Notions of Love; for tho either by Sam ⁷] s, 
Impatience, or want of Opportunity, we may bereſtran{Wy of al 
from the Act, it will not be our Faults that the Sin wWiſcour 
not committed; the Mind is as criminal as the Body, mic: of 
our Puniſhment will be the ſame. haſte, 
Have a chaſte Eye and a chaſte Hand, it being all over 
with what part of the Body we commit Adultery, If Civil: 
Man lets his Eye looſe, and enjoys the Luft of it, hWW.aogu: 
an Adulterer. Look not on a Woman to luſt after her; waW:ti0n, 
ton Glances will create lewd Wiſhes and Ideas, and ſuppoſhcmem 
ſing all the Members to be reſtrain'd, yet if the Eye God. 
permitted to Juſt, a Man can no otherwiſe be called chi Ten 
than he can be called ſevere and mortify'd, who fits Me dilp 
Day ſeeing Plays and Revellings, and out of Greedineſs et the! 
fill his Eye neglects his Belly, There are ſome Veſllg:iput: 
which, if you offer to lift by the bottom, you cannot fir yo 
them, but are ſoon remov'd if you take them by the Fart Wiſh tt 
It matters not with which of your Members you are ca" ot | 
ry'd from your Duty, The ſure Conſequence of all ion 
ton Dalliance is Deſire, and if you refrain from the Ade Ke 
will not be out of Fear of God, but Fear of Man, en © 
your ſelf, or others. Had you fear d God, you woud n Vr a 
have run into Temptation; and the Pleaſure you take Had tt 
gazing on and luſting after a beautiful Woman, carries 8 Keltfh 
much Guilt with it as her Embraces. For *tis not Vue t 
that reſtrains you from them, but Neceſlity; you ou 
| 10 
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ot enjoy any more, therefore you did not; you would 
ot, becauſe a ſtronger Paſſion, Terror, at that time, maſ- 
erd you; God was not all that while in your Heart, 
ge Min you ſay that your Heart and Mind were Chaſte? Did 
zou deteſt all Uncleanneſs? Did you check the Motions 
ſpa: tempting Objects inſpir d? If it was not thus with 
you, you are as much a Wheremonger and Adulterer, as 
much lies upon you to be repented of, as if your whole 
ody had been involy'd in the Crime. To deteſt Unclean- 
preſs, to diſlike its Motions, paſt Actions, Circumſtances, 
Diſcourſes, ought to be the Chaſtity of Virgins and Wi- 
damos, of old Perſons and Eunuchs eſpecially, and general- 
any of all Men according to their ſeveral Neceſſities. Filthy 
Diſcourſe is a great Inflamer of Luſt, Avoid all Indecen- 
cies of Language with a great Care; keep the Tongue 
halte, good Manners has baniſh'd this Impurity from 
onverſation, It as much miſ-becomes a Gentleman as a 
briſtian to accuſtom himſelf, or allow himſelf in the 
be language of the Stews: But that's but a poor Conſide- 
warW2tion, in compariſon of the Preſence we ſhould always 
uppoWcmember we are in, that of the All-hearing and All-ſeeing 
Temptations to Luſt are of too prevailing a Nature to- 
ts Me diſputed with: Do not think to reaſon your ſelves out 
tf them, when the very Workings of the Mind in all ſuch 
Diſputes ſerve to create Deſire; Paſſion will be too ſtrong 
for your Arguments; you will ſoon give up a Cauſe you 
La vim to loſe, Fly, therefore, all Temptation; think not at 
| cargie!! of it; drive it immediately out of your Head with Re- 
wang'2ion or Buſineſs. If the Mind has not conquer'd Luſt, 
de Reliſtance from the Body will be but very weak; tis 
n, en Enemy that is to be treated otherwiſe than with direct 
Ano ar and Contention If you hear it ſpeak, it ruins you, 
and the very Arguments you go about to anſwer, leave a 
Keith upon the Tongue. A Man may be burnt if he goes 
Near the Fire, tho' but to quench his Houſe; and by hand- 
u eg Pitch, tho? but to take it from your Clothes, you defile 

your 
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your Fingers. Beſides, to argue with Temptation ſhew 
Pleaſure in being tempted; if you had ſuch an abhorrag 


oainlt 
ally poll 


for the Sin as you ought to have had, you wou'd not dnfiificty o 
to have debated it, you wou'd be frighten'd at the diſh bot 
Approach of it, and fly from it as from Deſtruction. ded Eff. 
Idleneſs is a great Incentive to Luſt, and muſt on . Wret 
Account be avoided; it creeps in at thoſe Emptineſſes ¶ ens tl 
Time, when the Soul is unemploy'd, and the Body i; ters ©! 
eaſe, No eaſy, healthful, and idle Perſon, was ever chateMtich is 
if a Temptation fell in his way. Of all Employment otbers 
bodily Labour is moſt uſeful to anſwer this good Enljcin'd | 
When the Body is tir'd with honeſt Toil, *twill give ne Pre 
Encouragement to the Tempter to attack; he will nercipline 
venture upon you if he is not ſure of having the Fleſh ant. 
his ſide. The Soul of it ſelf wou'd, in moſt Caſes, be tool Impc 


ffect 


hard for him, and in this particularly; there is nothing in 
d the 


Impurity which does not ſhock it when *tis not biaſed 


by the Luſt of the Body; keep that low, and the Mind wilWotency 
raiſe it ſelf above Temptation. Church Diſcipline injoina{ſ#i! Te: 
Corporal Mortifications, and hard Uſages of the Body, tofu In 
its Members. Faſtings, ſolemn and real, may be Helps tot. Pan 
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Chaſtity; but the Mind muſt be firſt well convinc'd of the 
Danger of this Sin, or all theſe outward Penances will + 
vail little, thoſe eſpecially that are purely nominal. Ther 
is no greater Farce play'd than ſuch Faſters act towuds 
Heaven, who will not indeed eat Fleſh, but will motif 
themſelves with the moſt exquiſite Delicacies in Fiſh im- 
prov'd for the Palate by the moſt heartning Sauces: Thele 
in ſo diſciplining themſelves, mock him who will not be 
mock'd; and, inſtead of mortifying, pamper the Fleſh, and 
add new Fuel to the Flame of Luſt, A ſpare Diet, a thi 
coarſe Table, ſeldom Refreſhment, frequent and real Fats 
ings, are of ſome Profit againſt the Spirir of Fornication. 


By cutting off the Enemies Proviſions we doubtleſs weak- Fl 
en ais Strength; yet all this will not avail, unleſs we cot Cor 
ceive a Deteſtation of the Evil of it, as an Offence to God, ile 
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zpainlt Chaſtity as well as Riches, and Colleges are 
ly polluted with Courts. One would think that the 
ty of ſuch as are in Want ſhou'd not give room for 
e hot Deſires, which are the natural, and often the in- 
dd Effects of Luxury; yet in Priſons, where the con- 
4 Wretches feed hard and lie hard, Luſt frequently a- 
kens them in their miſerable Nights, and the Devil 
ters them that the Enjoyment of one vile Pleaſure, 
hich is in their Power, will compenſate for the Loſs of 
others that are not ſo, The extraordinary Mortifications 
join'd by the Church of Rome, and recommended by 
me Proteſtants who lay too much Streſs on outward 
ſcipline, are nat, methinks, worthy the Dignicy of Chriſ- 
nity, Shall I boaſt of my Purity when I am reduc'd 
) Impotence? or confide in that Chaſtity which is the 
&:*t of Pain? when Eaſe and Strength are recover'd, 
d the Body will not bear to be always in Pain and Im- 
tency, if the Mind has no better Defences, how ſoon 
il Temptation break in upon it, and fill up that dange- 
pus Interval with Sin. «To bring the Body under, was 
d. Pauls Remedy, and it is a good one, but it may 


Peceive us; it is a Traitor that will deceive it ſelf when 
lle moſt truſt. to it; the Soul muſt be always upon the 


Vatch, and then outward Diſcipline may and will be ef- 


ard ecual. What a noble Chaſtity was that Nicomedian Prince 
riff with, who, as St. Jerom tells us, being tempted up- 
im- Nen Flowers, and a perfum'd Bed, with a ſoft Violence, and 
hee, Wo fir ty d down to the Temptation, that he could not dife 
t beſhengage himſelf, being ſolicited with all the wanton Cir- 
aa cumſtances of Aſian Lewdnefs, by an impure Courteſan, 
tin ett the Eaſineſs of his Poſture ſhould betray him, he ſpit 
all: out his Tongue into her Face, to repreſent that no Vir- 


tue coſts ſo much as Chaſtity. 

Fly then from all Occaſions of Impurity: From looſe 
Company, Balls, Revellings, indecent Mixtures in Dancings, 
le Talk, private Society with ſtrange Women, gazing 

| upon 
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upon a beauteous Face, from ſinging Women, amt 
Geſtures, looſe Attire, Feaſts and Perfumes, from 
and Strong Drinks made to perſecute Chaſtity: Som 
theſe are the very Prologues to Luſt. Remember 
eaſier to die for Chaſtity than to live with it, and 
Executioner cou'd not extort a Conſent from ſome 
ſons from whom a Lover wou'd have intreated it. 
Glory of Chaſtity will eafily overcome the Ruda 
of Fear and Violence, but Eaſineſs and Softneſs, Per 
fion and Tenderneſs, like the Sun, make a Virgin by 
her Veil and Robe; which Perſecution, like the x 
thern Wind, wou'd make her hold faſt and wrap d 
about her. ” 
When a Woman thinks ſhe is belov'd, ſhe is very | 
gone in the way of Loving; and apt to believe there a 
not be ſo much harm as is repreſented to her, in wha 
ſo generous and grateful. Poor Deluſion! Shou'd Gw 
roſity and Gratitude make her damn her own Soul þ 
cauſe her Lover wou'd damn his? But the Devil puts 
all Shapes, and appears ſometimes like an Angel of Ligh 
he puts fair Gloſſes on the fouleſt Actions, confounds Vis 
and Virtue, and covers a pleaſing Temptation with t 
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moſt ſpecious Pretences. reduce 
dle who will ſecure bis Chaſtity, muſt firſt cure H ſever 
Pride and his Rage, Luſt is often the Puniſhment of Ne mu 
proud Man, to tame the Vanity of his Pride, by thifWcnien 
Shame and Affronts of Unchaſtity ; and the ſame intenWe.s, p 
perate Heat which makes Anger kindles Luft. ou re 
A ſure way to eſcape Temptation is to fly ones feet 
Avoid being alone when you are afraid of it; ſeek RM Th 
lief in Company, whoſe Modeſty may ſuppreſs, or tbeiifom 
Society divert, all unclean Thoughts; and not that wbt U nic 
wanton Mirth may awaken Luft when it was aſleep, be ea 


hort 
to it 
With 


is commonly the Effect of the joyous and gallant Cor 
verſation of this Age. There is a Reverence due t0 
Numbers which checks the Lewdneſs of the Tongue 
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take care not to aſſociate with ſuch. as are inſenſible 
that Reverence, and had rather be merry than diſcreet 

chaſte; though what they call Mirth is generally ſo 
ily when it turns on Chaſtity, that wiſe Men wou'd 
e an equal Contempt and Abhorrence for the Ribaldry 
| Folly, 
Pray nden and fervently, to God, who is the Eſſence 
Purity, that he would be pleas'd to reprove and caſt 
the unclean Spirit: For beſides the Bleſſings of Prayer, 
way of Reward, it has a natural Virtue to reſtrain this 
de. Prayer againſt it is an Unwillingneſs to act it, and 
long as we heartily pray againſt it, our Deſires are ſe» 
74, and the Tempter has no Power, This was St. Paul's 
her Remedy, For this Cauſe I beſought the Lord thrice; 
d there is equal Reafon and Advantage in the Uſe of it. 
the main thing which is to be ſecur'd in this Affair, is a 
Iin's Mind, he who goes about to cure Luft by bodily 
xerciſe alone, or Mortifications, ſhall find them ſome- 
mes infrumental to it, always inſufficient, and of little 
rot: But he who has a chaſte Mind, ſhall find his Bo- 


V apt enough to take Laws: Let it do its worſt it can- 
hot make a Sin, and in its greateſt Violence, can only 
roduce a little natural Uneaſineſs, not ſo much Trouble as 


ſevere Faſt, or a hard Lodging. If a Man be hungry 
e muſt cat, if he be thirſty he muſt drink at ſome con- 
enient time, or elſe he dies; but if the Body be rebelli- 


dus, provided the Mind be chaſte, let it do its worſt, if 
you reſolve perfectly not to ſatisfy it, you can receive no 
great Evil by it. | 
Theſe Conſiderations may give room for others, ariſing 
from every one's own Experience, The Subject it ſelf is 
ſo nice, that it muſt be touch'd with Delicacy, Twill 
be calily comprehended, what are the Evils we wou'd ex- 
hort to be avoided, what the Helps we may find in order 
to t. Tis a ſad thing, that a Sin which carries along 
With it eternal Damnation, ſhou'd paſs off as a Trifle; 
„„ that 
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that it ſhou'd be a ſort of a Jeſt to ſpeak ill of itz 
that without being Advocates for Whoremongers and { 
terers, one can hardly eſcape the Scandal of being pr 
The Souls of Men are not to be complimented into 
curity; and let the greateſt and faireſt of Mortals kn 
the time will come, when to have been Fair and 01 
will avail them nothing, and to have been Pure andij 
will crown them with immortal Glory. | 
The Remedies we have mention'd, are of univerſal 
ficacy againſt Lewdneſs in all Caſes extraordinary andi 
lent; but in ordinary and common, the Remedy wii 
God has provided, honourable Marriage, has a natural! 
ficacy, beſides Virtue, by divine Bleſſing, to cure the] 
conveniences which otherwiſe might afflict Perſons te 
perate and ſober. 75 
'Tis true, Marriage is, like other good things, ſell 
ſpoken of but in ſport; it is generally taken to preventt 
Inconveniences of Fortune, rather than thoſe of Vir 
The Puniſhment as generally follows the Crime; and the 
that marry for Money only, have rarely any thing « 
with it that tends to Happineſs, No wonder People, 
given up to Avarice, ſhou'd fall into other Sins; that tl 
Neglect of thoſe Wives whom they took out of Cor 
touſneſs, and not out of Love, ſhou'd end in Adultery c 
both fides, and ſuch vicious Marriages be the Ruin of the 
Peace here, and their Happineſs hereafter. 
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l not the Ladies take themſelves to be 
A 2 fronted, if we ſhou'd ſo much as queſ- 
W tion that they want Leſſons on this Virtue? 
; Ip Will not Men deſpiſe us for thinking it be- 
ENT comes them? Is not the baſhfui Man in 

e the Cavalier Phraſe a Coward? Is it not 
erm of a Reproach? *'Tis very hard, that in a Country 


ent tl 

Vi Mofclſing Chriſtianity and Reformation, moſt of theſe 
tha rues are fo out of Faſhion, that it is a moſt uncourtly 
ng ess to endeavour to recommend them. Thoſe that 


it are forc'd to affect Ludicrous Turns, and to perform 
Satyr, and not by Inſtruction, People who are not a- 
id of being damn'd, are afraid of being laugh'd at, and 
ch as reprove with Gravity and Concern, may an{wer 
e Dictates of their own Conſciences, but will have very 
tic Effect on their Neighbours. 

Let us, however, do our Duty; let us ſtudy to find out 
e Paths of Truth and Salvation, and put thoſe that err 
the right way in which they ſhould walk, No Virtue 
Fil give more Grace to all their Actions than this of Mo- 
y, whether we conſider it as oppos'd to Boldneſs and 
ecency, or to Lightneſs and Wantonneſs. 

Zeno has not ill defin'd it to be the Science of decent Mo- 
u, it being that which guides and regulates the whole 
a iour, checks and controuls all rude Exorbitancy, and 
the great Civilizer of Converſation: Tis indeed a Vir- 
* of general Influence; it does not only ballaſt the Mind 
ch ſober and humble Thoughts of ones ſelf, it alſo ficers 
every 
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every part of the outward Frame: It appears in the ban 
calm and meek Looks; the Impreſſion of it is fo fy 
there, that it has thence acquir'd the Name of Shame 
neſs. Certainly nothing gives {o great a luſtre to Bey 
in Women; tis of it ſelf ſo beautiful, that it has be 
Charm to Hearts inſenſible of all others, and congy 
when a fair Face has without it ſet out all its Glorig 
vain, An innocent Modeſty, a native Simplicity of Ly 
eclipſe all the glaring Splendors of Art and Dreſs, | 
Nature and Art contribute to render a Woman love) 
Boldneſs be to be read in her Face, it blots out all the li 
of Beauty, and like a Cloud over the Sun, -interceyts| 
View of all that was otherwiſe amiable, rendering 
Blackneſs the more obſervable, by being placed near ſa 
what that was apt to attract the Eyes. 
. Madeſty confines nat its ſelf to the Face, it is there 
ly in Shadow and Effigy; it is in Life and Motion, in 
Words, whence ſhe baniſhes ail Indecency and Rude 
all Inſo'ence and Diſdain, with whatever elſe may re 
a Perſon troubleſome or ridiculous to Company. lt « 
not only refine the Language, it often modulates the Val 
and Accent, it admits no unhandſome Earneſtneſs or Ley 
neſs of Diſcourſe; the latter of which was thought ſo 
decent in Carneades, tho in his publick Lecture, thut 
Gymnaſiarch reprov'd him for it; and ſure, if it wer! 
allowable to a Philoſopher in his School, it will leſs becy 
a Woman in ordinary Converſation, A Woman's Tor 
ſhou'd be like the imaginary Muſick of the Spheres, ih: 
and charming, but not to be heard at a diſtance, As 
deſty preſcribes the Manner, ſo it does alſo the Meafur 
Speaking; it reſtrains all Exceſs of Talking, a Fault inci 
to none but the Bold. To monopolize the Diſcourſe of 
Company, is a certain Sign of the good Opinion 2 
ſon has of himſelf, and as certain a way to loſe that 
the Company; every one deſires to be heard in his tl 
every one expects Applauſe from what he ſays, as We 
he who wou'd ingroſs all: Ee who wou'd pleaſe "1 

=” vert 
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non, muſt endeavour to pleaſe others, and that can- 
be done without hearing them with good liking, with 
b they will then hear you. The divine Poet Herber 
on this Occaſion, _ | 


A civil Gueſt 
ul no more talk all, than eat all at a Feaſt. 


o be always talking in Company is aſſuming an inſuf= 
le Superiority over it; it looks as if you took them for 
Pupils, and thought they wanted your Inſtruction. 
wite Socrates ſaid, It is Arrogance to ſpeak all, and to 


orward Coxcomb is ſure to be the Jeſt or Contempt 
boſe he is eternally talking to, and the as forward Co- 
renders herſelf as ridiculous as ſhe thinks ſhe is en- 
og: *Tis an Inſolence unbecoming a Man, and more 
ciaily a Woman. | 
his was ſo much the Sentiment of the ancient Ro- 
„ that they allow'd not Women to ſpeak publickiy, 
it were in their own neceſſary Defence; inſomuch. 
r Lo when 4{2a/;4 ſtood forth to plead her own Cauſe in 
ht ſo Senate, they look'd on it as ſo prodigious a thing, that 
that WF ſent to conſult the Oracle what it portended to the 
were e: And tho' theſe firſt Severities were ſoon loft in the 
becoſſhreſſes of that Empire, tho? their Eaſtern Conqueſts in- 
Touhacd Luxury and Corruption of Manners; yet Valerius 
nus cou'd find but two more whoſe either Neceſſity 
As wpudence perſuaded them to repeat this unhandſome 
eafureWo pt. / | 
inc not the Indecency of Talkativeneſs in Women one 
ſe of Wie chief Reaſons of the Scandal they lie under on thay 
n a unt? 'Tis faid, they talk too much, becauſe they 
the d talk but little; and when they err in it, tis the more 
his Mrvable, becauſe it is unhandſome; whether it were from 
5 wel neracefulneſs of the thing, or from the Propenſion 
in nen have to it, I ſhall not determine, but we find the 
| | | Apoſtle 


lng to hear nothing, This is a Vice in both Sexes; 
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Apoſtle very earneſt in his Caution againſt it: lu! 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, he expreſly injoins Women to 
Silence in the Church, where he affirms it a Shame for ming 
to ſpeak. Our Quakers have broke in upon this lau 
tion; the Pretence they have for it is no great Com men, 1 
ment to the Sex; they alledge, that St. Paz did not f 
bid Women to teach when inſpir'd, but to ſpeak to a 
another and diſturb the Congreation; as if their Tongy 
were always fo unruly, that Devotion it felf coud g 
keep them within Bounds, But leaving theſe Enthuſu 
to their Whimſies, tho' St. Paul's Injunction ſeems he 
only reſtrain'd to Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, yet there u 
other Places where he is more general, as in his Epiſtiet 
Timothy, Let Women learn in Silence, and again, to bei 
Silence. I hope we ſhall not be accus'd of Ill-breedin 
for ſetting Scripture before the Sex, and ſhewing what t 
are injoin'd to there. The Apoſtle grounds his Phraſe nt 
only on the Inferiority of the Nomen in regard of the Ci 
ation and firſt Sin, but alſo on the Preſumption that the 
needed Inſtruction, towards which, Silence has alwi 
been. reckon'd an indiſputable Qualification, the introduda 
Precept in all Schools, as that in which all Attention 
founded. Tf ſome Women of our Age, ſays a ſerious u 
ſenſible Author, think they have outgone that Novice diu 
| the Apoſtle ſuppoſes, and want no teaching; J muſt in 
| leave to believe they want that very firſt Principle wil 
| Sſhou'd ſet them to learn the Knowledge of their own lin 
rance. A Science which ſo grows with Study, that 
crates after a long Life ſpent in purſuit of Wiſdom, gil 
this as the Sum of his Learning, This only I know, tba 
know nothing; a Proficiency that is much wanting to f 
| Talkers of both Sexes, who confute the common Maxi 
| and give what they have not by making their Tgnoranc 
viſible to others, tho' ir be undiſcernable to themſelves, 1 
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5 ſuch may not unfitly be apply'd the Sarcaſm of Zeno to the 
q talkative Youth, Their Ears are fallen into their Ing _ 


Men muſt not aſſume to themſelves a Privilege of 2. 1 1 
b : tu 1 
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f ſpeaking, becauſe it is deny'd to Women, It is not 
ming in the one, becauſe it does not become the 


Miller, But it being more indecent and more obſervable in 


men, it is therefore preſt the more home to them to 
re of it. 

or thoſe of the Sex who are guilty of this Vice are 

erally guilty of another, which is Slander ; their Tongue 
; moſtly againſt ſome body or other, whether they have 
have not offended them : They never want Matter, 
er from their own Invention or the Invention of 
ers. Truth will not furniſh them with half an Hour's 
nverſation, the reſt, of it is made up with what they 
je heard or invented of their Neighbours. They begin 
nys with a due Abhorrence of the Crime they are 
ut to commit. They will by no means wrong the in- 
d Perſon, and then they do it as maliciouſly and effec- 
ly as they can. It is to be hoped it prevails moſtly 
jong the Vulgar; but the Great have alſo their ſcandalous 
ynicles, and they manage themſelves in a great meaſure, 
Fit the beſt way for them to ſecure their own Reputa- 
In, was to blacken others. The Education of the No- 
ſhou'd ſet them above ſuch baſe and mean Entertain= 

nts, But as Tatling is the Effect of Idleneſs, it is not 

reafonably to be fear'd, that where there is moſt of the 
uſe, there will be ſome of the Effect; and indeed it 
ou'd puzzle one to conjecture how that round of formal 
its among Perſons of Quality ſhou'd be kept up with- 
t this inceſſant Chat of Calumny. Can their Viſits on- 
be a dumb Shew? Does the Converſation roll upon 

e unfaſpionable Theme of Piety and Virtue, Wiſdom and 
(cretion? Is good Houſewifery one of the dull Topicks 
y handle there? When the News from the Opera and 
y-bouſe is run over, what remains but that of the Park 
d the Aſſembly? Thence ariſe a thouſand Subjects of 
ndal, which is a moſt inexhauſtible Reſerye, It has 
many Springs to feed it, it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhou'd 
„lt flatters the Envy of ſome, the Spleen of others, 
on : N 1 
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are naturally able to defend themſelves againſt them, 


Charity, which are ſcarcely fo frequently violated by 
thing, as by this Licence of the Tongue. 
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the Revenge of Rivals, either in Love of Splendg 
ſions which the Sex are the more ſubject to, the le 
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this Vice of Slander is not more frequently introduc 
any thing than the Vanity of the Wit, which hy 
where a more free and exorbitant Range, than in cenl 
or deriding : It finds not only Exerciſe but Triumph 
Vain Perſons ſeldom con{idering the lafirmities or Foli 
others without. ſome Complacencies and aſſuming 
flexions on themſelves, which how dilagreeable it rg 
this Liberty of Talking to that Modeſty: we reconm 
is obvious enough: and would God it were only opp 
to that. It is no leſs ſo to all the Obligations of Juſtic 


Another Vice of this kind which the Sex is gend 
charg'd with, is the revealing of Secrets; an Infn 
preſum'd ſo incident to them, that Ariſtotle is ſaid tol 
made it one of the three things he ſolemnly repentel 
that he had ever truſted a Secret with a Woman. By if 
much the greater Prejudice they lie under in this re 
the greater ought to be their Caution to vindicate, not 
iy themſelves, but their Sex from the Imputation, mi 
is indeed extremely reproachful. This blabbing Hun 
being a Symptom of a looſe impotent Soul, a kind of 
continence of the Mind, that can retain nothing com 
ted to it; but as if that alſo had its diabetick Paſſion, 
petually and almoſt inſenſibly evacuating all. Howe 
willing Men are to appropriate this to the Sex, Ja 
Fault is owing only to an ill Conftitution of Mind; 
there are Inſtances of heroick Taciturnity in Wor 
as ſhining as any the Men can boaſt; in whom this ul 
ſtitution is often no leſs viſible, Thoſe Women wit 
Reaſon and Virtue have acquir'd a Firmneſs and Sol 
Soul, are as ſure Repoſitories of a Secret as the mok 1 
culine Confident : Such therefore ſhould be clear dio 
general Accuſation; and their Example ſhews the 4 


Mod Es Its 
ire has put them under no fatal Neceſſity of being 
impotent. A Secret is no ſuch unruly thing but it 
be kept in; they may take the wiſe Man's Word for 
bon haſt heard a Word let it die with thee, and be- 
it will not burſt thee. 
heſe Reflexions are in a particular manner addreſt to 
ofter Sex; not but that they are uſeful to Men too, 
ty being a Virtue in them as well as in Women, as it 
pos d to Impudence. To have that Command of ones 
as faithfully to keep the Secrets we are intruſted with 
5 a ſtrong Mind, and is a piece of daring Manlineſs, 
h Women may affect without breach of Modeſty, It 
d be well if they wou'd take it in exchange for that 
: Boldneſs which is now too common even among 
es. Such a degenerate Age do we live in, that every 
p ſeems inverted; the different Manners of Sexes are 
ounded; Men fall into the Effeminacy and Delicacy of 
en, and Women take up the Confidence, the Bold- 
of Men, under a Notion of good Breeding; - A Bluſh, 
ly reputed the Colour of Virtue, is reckon'd worſe 
ners than thoſe things which ought to occaſion it. 
do they ſtand the Inſults of Lewdneſs at the Thea- 
and to bluſh at them wou'd be accounted a Weakneſs, 
ch nothing but the Simplicity of a Country Girl cou'd 
ſk, A Weakneſs that ſoon wears off in thoſe who 
git to Town with them: A few Weeks Play-houſe 
pline poliſhes them of that Ruſticity, and advances. 
to a modiſh Aſſurance, which ſeldom terminates ia 
f, but is defign'd to carry them on till they arrive a2: 
ect Metamorphoſis, Their Geſture, their Language, 
their Habit too, being affectedly Maſculine, they have 
I to ſerve them even in their Bedchambers, and maj 2 
cruple of receiving Viſits in their Beds, to imitate the 
dom of the French, free only in Vanity and Ia pu- 
e, arid Slaves in every thing elſe, So that If arher, 
Por remember them to be Women, themſelves cou d eaſily 
it. 
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Was this Affectation confin'd to indifferent thing 
were more. tolerable; but alas ! ir extends farther; | 
there are Women, who think they have not made fy 
=! > cient Eſcape from their Sex, till they have afſum'd the 
lb ces of Men too. A ſober modeſt Dialect is too eff 
[| nate for them; a bluſtering, ranting Stile is taken up; 
to ſhew their Proficiency in it, adorn'd with as many Ou 
and Imprecations, as if they had had their Breeding i 
Camp, and meant to vindicate their Sex from the In 
tation of Timorouſneſs, by daring God Almighty. | 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe Great Ones, whom neither the! 
jeſty of Heaven, nor the Preſence of their Prince, 
keep within the Bounds of Religion and Decency? ol 
think their Quality excuſes their Boldneſs, and takes of 
that's ſhocking in Impudence. Fly them, ye Fair one, 
"n you wou'd Infection; for know, there is no Peſtilence 
BY fatal, as that which touches the Mind, and no Death 
„ dreadful, as that which is eternal. An Oath has a hx 
l Sound in any ones Mouth, but it is horrible out of a Wi 
man's; there is no Noiſe on this ſide Hell which can 

more amazingly odious; yet this terrible Diſcord have ſon 

exalted Names introduc'd in the Muſick of the Bririſh Lu 

guage. Happy for us had we been ſtill Strangers to then 

and to their bold and wanton Airs in all things. Tis ſcat 

3g dalous among civiliz'd People in the dark Kingdoms ( 
" Popery; what then ſhou'd it be in thoſe that have the gl 
rious Light of the Reformation? Female Swearers wit 

| the wretched Pretence Men make uſe of to excuſe then 
| | Cuſtom was ſo far from drawing them into it, that tt 
WM muſt have been forc'd to ſtruggle hard with it, and cou 
not, without taking Pains, acquire fo hateful and fo uni 
tural an Habit. They have been very kind to the otic 
Sex in this Experiment, by ſhewing the World there ci 
þ be ſomething worſe. | 
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" Few of theſe She-Bullies ſtop here. If they Swen Har 
ll they will very often uſurp another beaftly Vice of th * In 
nd W 


1 Men's, Drinking: A Vice deteſtable in all, but prodig" 
Vo 
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women; Who put a double Violence on their Nature, 
he one in the Intemperance, the ether in the Immodeſty; 
and tho they may take the immediate Copy from Men, 
ret to the Praiſe of their Proficiency, they outdo their Ex- 
mplar, and draw nearer the Original; nothing humane 
king ſo much a Beaſt as a drunken Woman. This is e- 
dent, if we look only to the meer Surface of the Crim ez _ 
it if we dive farther into its Inferences and Adherences, 
he Beaſtlineſs of it is equally abominable and damnable. 
She who is firſt a Proſtitute to Wine will ſoon be to Luſt 
vo; ſhe has diſmiſt her Guards, diſcarded all the Suggeſ- 
ions of Reaſon as well as Religion, and is at the Mercy _- 
ff any, of every Aſſailant: And when we conſider hows 
uch fuller the World is of Ammons than of Foſephs, it 
l not be hard to gueſs the Fate of that Woman's Chaſ- 
ty, which has no other Bottom than that of Men's, 
dus unleſs her Vice ſecure her Virtue, and the Loathſom- 
eſs of one prevents Attempts on the other, tis ſcarce 
to be imagin'd, that a Woman who loſes her Sobriety ſhou'd 
keep her Honeſty, This Vice, as well as others, has gain'd 
round in our Days more than ever. It is to be hop'd that 
be Scandal of the Times abuſes the Sex, in the Reports of 
beir immoderate Uſe of ſtrong Drinks. Let them have 
| care how they give way to it; *twill ſteal upon them, 
nd increaſe inſenſibly, and what they at firſt dare not do 
Nt of their Cloſets, they will in time do openly and with- 
but Shame, Let them affect Indigeſtions for the ſake of 
de Cordials, that little Piece of Modeſty will leave them, 
men Cuſtom has taken off the Indecency of drinking 
dem. It ſeldom ſtops there; and was the Infamy that 
Ittends it in this World its only Puniſhment, a Woman 
20u'd, methinks, have an Abhorrence for a Vice which 
vil certainly make her abhorr'd. | | | 
Having conſider'd Modeſty, as it is oppos'd to Boldneſs 
Ind Indecency, let us now conſider it as oppos'd to Levity 
id Wantonneſs, © ln | 26 
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In this Senſe we ſhali find it the moſt indiſpenſible f. 
quiſite of a Woman, ſo eſſential and natural to the! 
that, as far as ſhe departs from it, ſo far does ſhe dey 
from Womanhood itſelf; but the total abandoning it ru 
Women among Brutes; nay, it ſets them as far bely 
them as acquir'd Vileneſs is below a native: Tis ſo my 
an Inſtin& of Nature, that tho' many ſuppreſs it in then 
ſelves, yet they may not ſo darken the Notion in othe 
but that an impudent Woman is look'd on as a ki 
of Monſter, a thing diverted and diſtorted from its prop 
Form. | 
The Repugnancy there is in Nature to Impudence y 
pears in the Struggling and Difficulty in the firſt Violation 
of Modeſty, which always begins with Regrets u 
Bluſhes, and requires a great deal of Self-denial, much 
vicious Fortitude to encounter with the Recoilings u 
Upbraidings of their own Minds. | 

*Tis a melancholy Reflexion that, in this alſo, our Ap 
has arriv'd to as compendious Arts of this kind as induſti 
ous Vice can ſuggeſt, and we have but too many Inſtanal 
of early Proficients in this Learning; yet I dare appeal 
ven to the forwardeſt of them, whether at firſt they coil 
not with more Eaſe have kept their Virtue than loſt it 
The Horrors and Shame which precede thoſe firſt Guit 
are ſo great, that they muſt certainly commit a Rape upd 
_ themſelves, force their own Reluctances and Averfions 
fore they can become willing Proſtitutes to others. TH fordie 
their Seducers ſeem well to underſtand, and upon that Scat ders 
are at the Pains of ſo many preparatory Courtings, ſad ent 
Expence of Time and Money, as if this was ſo uncouth "ay 
Crime that there was no Hope to introduce it, but by tier 
Confederacy of ſome more familiar Vices; their Pride M/ 
Covetouſneſs, their Love of Mirth and good Cheer, D. ally 
cings and Muſick; where ſeveral Freedoms, innocent MA tt 
themſelves, lead the way to others which are crimim Prop 
Wherefore the beſt way for Women to countermine th pert 
Stratagems of Men, is to be ſuperciliouſly vigilant eve! mid; 
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e frt Approaches. He who means to defend a Fort 
aſt not abandon the Outworks; and ſhe who will ſecure 
er Chaſtity muſt never let it come to a cloſe Siege, but 
el the moſt remote Inſinuations of a Tempter. When 
ve ſpeak of Modeſty, in our preſent Notion of it, we are 
jot to oppoſe it only to the groſſer Act of Incontinency, 
ut to all thoſe Miſ-behaviours which either diſcover or 
ate an Inclination to it; of which fort is all Lightneſs 
f Carriage, wanton Glances, obſcene Diſcourſe, things 
hich ſhew a Woman ſo weary of her Honour, that the 
text Comer may reaſonably expect a Surrender, and conſe- 
quently be invited to the Aſſault, There is a Lightneſs of 
arriage which may be criminal, tho' without any intend- 
d Incontinency, as it inflames Deſire in the Beholder, 
bether it is gratify'd or not. This Lightneſs is what Wo- 


to Modeſty, As for the Eſtraiterie of vicious Women, it 


ea; and where ſome have not abandoned themſelves to 
the utmoſt Licence in Lewdneſs, yet their Looks, their 
eſtures, their Wit if they have any, tend all to Tempta- 
tion, they will charm at all Ventures, they will be admir'd, 
de belov'd, and to compaſs their Ends, exchange that truly 
orely Simplicity, which was the Ornament of the Wo- 
men of old, for a forward bidding Impudence, which is 
forbidding to all Men of Senſe and Delicacy. One won- 
ders how young Women ſo ſoon acquire this impu- 
fucoycent Carriage, ſo contrary to their native Modeſty : It 
may firſt be taken up as Faſhion in Dreſs, meerly in Imi- 
ation of others, and embrac'd implicitly upon the Autho- 
ity of thoſe whoſe Examples govern the Mode. When a 
llly Girl. who has ſtill ſo much of the Child as to admire eve- 
thing that glitters, ſees theſe things practis d by the gay 
People of the World, 'tis not ſtrange if ſhe takes them as a 
Part of their Accompliſhments, and upon peril of that for- 
uidable Calamity of being unfaſhionable, conforms to them; 
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en are far from thinking a Vice; it gives them an Air, 
5 they call it, and Affectation, which is always an Offence 


is ſo groſs that it deſerves not to be corrected with Lectures 
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which does not ſo much extenuate the Guilt of thoſe g 
ſeduced Perſons, as it aggravates that of the Seducer 
and atteſts the Corruptions of the Age, that thoſe thing 
which the leſs harden'd fort of Proſtitutes were forme 
aſham'd of, ſhou'd now pals into the Frequency and 4 
vowedneſs of a Faſhion, and become a part of the Diſc 
pline of Youth; as if Vice now diſdain'd to have any bu 
nies in its School, and therefore by a prepoſterous Antid 
pation makes its Pupils begin where they were wont tg 
end, initiating them firſt into that Shamefulneſs, which 
was wont to be the Product only of a long Habir, Thi 
is not the only State of Danger; they who keep thei 


receive them, may be far enough from Safety. She who 
lends a patient Ear to the Praiſe of her Wit and Beauty, 
may do it at firſt perhaps to gratify Vanity only; but the 
Flattery bewitches her in the end, and ſhe inſenſibly de- 
clines to a Kindneſs for that Perſon who values her ſo much; 
She will begin with thinking his Paſſion is only an Eſteem, 


wards will reward out of Love: She will be apt to put 
the beſt Conſtruction on whatever he ſays and does; bit 
Rudeneſſes will be taken for the Violence of his Paſſion, 
and eaſily obtain Pardon: She, by degrees, ſuffers in bim 
what ſhe would take to be inſolent in another, and fanſſ- 
ing in herfelf that one who loves her ſo much can never 
have a Thought that's injurious to her, ſhe forgets that al 
his Compliments are mercenary, all his Paſſion Luſt, that 


and if ſhe does not fly in time, ſhe will catch the Flame 
that is kindled in him, and they both periſh in it fot 
ever. | 

Have a care how you preſume on the Innocence af 
your firſt Intentions; you may as well, upon the Conf. 
dence of a ſound Conſtitution, enter a Peſt-houſe, and 


ſubtly inſinuate itſelf than this fort of Temptation. And 
| aL - 


Ranks, and tho' they do not provoke Aſſaults, yet ſtay toff 


and, as ſuch, cheriſh that out of Vanity, which ſhe after 


to hear him is immodeſt, to be pleas d with him wickedi 


converſe with the Plague, whoſe Contagion does notmore 
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b in that Caſe a Woman wou'd not ſtay to deſire what 
yere the critical Diſtance at which ſhe might approach 
ith Safety, but wou'd run as far from it as ſhe cou'd 3 
ſo in this it no leſs concerns her to remove her ſelf from 
he Poſſibility of Danger, and how unfaſhionable ſoever it 
be, to put on ſuch a ſevere Modeſty, that her very Looks 
may guard her, and diſcourage the moſt impudent Attack. 
or 'tis certain a modeſt Countenance gives a Check to 
Lu; there is ſomething awful, as if there was ſome» 
thing divine in it; and with all the Simplicity of Inno- 
cence, it has a commanding Power that reſtrains the Fury 
pf Defire, Such an Authority there is in Virtue, that 
where tis evident, 'tis apt to controul all looſe Appetites, 
tay to end he muſt not only be luſtful but ſacrilegious, who at- 
wboftempts to violate ſuch a Sanctuary. 
ezut, 4 great Hindrance to the putting on this Buſineſs of 
it tie Bebzwiour is the Fear of Women to loſe. any of the Glory 
de- of their Beauty by it; a ſettled Look does not give ſo 
auch: moch Grace as a Smile, They learn the Art of Languiſn- 
deem I ments of the Eye, to give Life to unborn Paſſion, even 
after - by dying Glances; and they flatter themſelves that tbe 
o put] Tenderneſs. they affect to move, may paſs off for Inno- 
3 bi cence, and thoſe Languiſhments themſelves for Modeſty. 
ſſion, There is an Impudence in the very baſhful part of their 
him WW Behaviour; the Flutter of the Fan, the Aukwardneſs of 
anſy-W the Look, the Diſorder of the Geſture at hearing what they 
never A fou d know nothing of, warm the Imagination of thoſe 
at al Wi Men that fee them; and if theſe modeſt Women cou'd 
that Wi not, as they pretend, bear the Iuſolence of Vice, they 
:ked;i i wou'd rather avoid than defy them. Thoſe who to make 
lame I fore work leave no Beauty conceal'd, thinking Cuſtom ex- 
t for cules the expoſing all, have been taught already, that mi- 
ſerable are the Trophies of Beauty which are rais'd on the 
e of Ruins of Virtue and Honour; and ſhe, who to boaſt the 
onli- I length of her Hair, ſhou'd hang her ſelf in it, wou'd but 
and c the Game Folly in a lower Inſtance. It has been ob- 
nore Wl {©1'd, that the Ends of Vice are very ſeldom gain'd by the 
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Means it makes uſe of; and in this of Immodeſty, ( 
bold forward Beauty is not ſo ſure of Conqueſt as the ſhy 
and innocent. Mankind eſteems thoſe things moſt which 
are at a diſtance; whereas an eaſy and cheap Compliance 
begets Contempt. While Women govern themſe]ves by 
the exact Rule of Prudence, their Luſtre is like the Meri 
dian Sun in its Brightneſs, which, tho' leſs approachable 
is counted more glorious. How often do you hear Mt 
commend that Aſpect of Modeſty which they wou d fal 
circumvent? If Women affect Finery and Comelineſs tg 
render themſelves agreeable only, let them know, they at 
never ſo comely and fine, as when they are clothed inVi 
gin Modeſty; never ſo amiable as when they are adorn 
with the Beauties of Innocence and Virtue. By being 
reſerv'd, their Triumph will be the more illuſtrious; Par 
ley and Conqueſt are the moſt diſtant things. She whe 
deſcends to treat with an Aſſailant, whatever he may te 
her of being her Captive, his Purpoſe is to make her his 
He pretends to be intirely at her Devotion, when all the 
while he is working her Deſtru&ion. The Servitude of 
Proſtitute is the moſt laviſh in the World; for befides . 
the Intereſts of another Life, which ſhe baſely reſigns, ſe 

facrifices all that is valuable in this; She puts her Reput: 
tion wholly in the Power of him who has debauch d ber 
and, which is worſe, her Reformation too. If ſhe ſhou! 
have a mind to return to Virtue, ſhe dares not for fear ht 
fhou'd divulge her former ſtrayings from it. Thus, like 
Catiline. fhe is engag'd to future Evils, to ſecure the paſt 
She ſubjects her ſelf not only to his Luſt, but to all bi 
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Humours and Fancies ; and not only to his, but to tit beau 
Fancies and Humours of all thoſe who had been Inſt{{W'*ic 
mental to their Privacies. None of them all muſt be Hing 
pleas'd, for fear they ſhould blab; and when *cis remem they 
ber'd what fort of Cattle they are, which are Inquirers i = 


ſuch Affirs, there can ſcarce be any thing more deplon 


ble, than to be within their Laſh. *Tis true indeed, ſom! * 
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n Delators, not only confeſſing, but boaſting the Crime. 
They imagine they can prevent Accuſation by Impudence, 
nd by ſeeming to deſpiſe Shame, endeavour to avoid it. 
hat Miſery are ſuch Creatures fallen into! need there be 
Hell to puniſh them? They are inſalted by Wretches as 
miſerable as themſelves, and have no Defence againſt their 
Inſults, but that of Inſenſibility. Thoſe of them that are 
Laſt abandon'd, have often Recourſe to this worſt of Miſ- 
diefs to reſcue them from Infamy, impatient. of being 
ways in Awe, they think as Ceſar did, *Tis better to die 
ne than be always in Fear; tho' an open Defiance of Re- 
proach may cure the Fear, yet it proves the Fault; where= 
5in the Impeachment of others, there is place for Doubts 
and Charity may incline ſome to disbelieve it. To juſtify 
the Fact makes the Evidence uncontroulable, and renders 
he Off-nder doubly infamous; for beſides the Infamy 
hich adheres to the Crime, there is a diſtin Portion due 
0 the Impudence; yet, like the Scorpion, it muſt cure irs 
dwn Sting, and tho' it increaſes the Obloquy, yer it dead- 


_ the Senſe of it. 


When their Foreheads are thus ſterl'd again all Impreſ- 
ws or Shamé, they are ſtill liable to any other painful 
Effects of their Sin. What Fears of being left, what Jea- 
oulizs of Rivals do often torture them? and not without 
Ground; for they cannot but know, that the ſame Hu- 
mour of Variety which engag'd their Gallants in their Love, 
may do the ſame for another, and another, and ſo on; in 
which they will often have the Mortification to ſee them- 
{cives neglected and forſaken for ſuch as have neither their 
beauty nor their Wit: Fancy being the Tyrant of this 
Paſlion, it is as poſſible to graſp Air, as to confine a wan- 
ding Luſt, Beſides, what anxious Apprehenſions have 
they of the Approach of Age, which they are ſure will 
render them loath'd and deſpicable, as alſo of all interme- 
diate Decays of Beauty? How critically do they examine 
their Glaſs? and every Wrinkle it repreſents in their Face, 
becomes a deep Gaſh in the Heart. But if they have at 

G4 any 
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any time the Leiſure, or indeed the Courage to * 0 
8 ward, the View is yet more dreadful, a 3 is 
ſpoil'd of its Innocence, and render'd almoſt as brutiſh ep 
the Sin it has conſented to. Tho! it be in ſome Reſ 2 ca. 
like the Beaft that periſpeth, it is not, it cannot be in thy np 
which wou'd avail it moſt: An endleſs Being it cannot ah 
loſe, nor can it expect any thing from that Pre-eminence 2 
of its Nature, but an infinity of Miſery, This is ſuch an _ 
amazing Conſideration, as, methinks, ſhou'd allay the hot- ay 
telt Blood, no impure Flames being ſo fierce as to conteſt 3 
with thoſe of unquenchable Fire: Tis therefore a ver * : 
impious, no unskilful Artifice of thoſe who wou'd * * 
rupt the Manners of Women, to vitiate their Principles * 
and by extinguiſhing all Hopes or Fears of another World pac 
perſuade them to immerſe boldly into all the Abominaticn "4p 
of this. They find them eaſily deluded where they deſire 51 
to be ſo: They believe what is moſt pleaſing to Luſt: o 
They wou'd have a full Swing of Pleaſure upon Earth, and B 
ſuch can never have any hope, any deſire of the Joys of #6 
Heaven: They bury themſelves in Senſe, and without ſe- * 
vere Repentance, will never riſe again but to Eternal pil 
Damnation ; They wiſh there may be no future Lid * 
knowing that it muſt be a terrible one to them, by thel __ 
manner of ſpending this: They defy the Almighty daily by 
by their Impurities; can they think of appearing before * 
him, to give an Account of their wicked Lives, without on 
Horror? Wou'd it not be better for them there ſhou'd be . 2 
no God before whom to appear, than an Omniſcient Al. "i 
ſeeing One, who has been a Witneſs of their moſt ſecret 41 
Sins, and even the Pollution of their Hearts? The Moun- 11 
rains they will call upon to cover them from the Preſence _ 
of the God of Purity, are immoveable, and they mult + 
ſtand fully expos'd to his intolerable Wrath. Better tor lie 
them that they cou'd return to their original Nothing; and a 
becauſe it is ſo much for their Intereſt, that there ſhou'd an 
be no God, the way to ſeduce them, is to perſuade them 5 


there is none. This is now an Art of Courtſhip ; this 
5 Age 


* 
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lee dares not truſt only to the former ways of Seduce- 
ment, the Tempter is for Body and Soul, by corrupting the 
| one with Unchaſtity, and the other with Infidelity, by vi- 
h 5 tating their Morals, and ſecuring their Impenitence. Many 
lea women are ſo much more concern'd for their Bodies than 
iar ir Souls, that they are contented the one ſhould be ele- 
nn ted upon the Depreſſion of the other: While with a vain 


ence Tranſport they can hear this outward Form applauded, as 
ch a0 Angelical or Divine; they can very tamely endure to hear 
bor. Wi cir Better part vilify'd and deſpis'd, defin'd to be only a 
telt WW paß of Air in their Noſtrils, which will ſcatter with their 
") WMexpiring Breath, or in the Atheiſt's Phraſe, Vaniſh as the 
oo oft Air. Whereas they ſhou'd conſider, that they who 
* preach this Doctrine to them, deſign it only to infer a per- 
ore, nicious Uſe. Tis a Maxim in Politicks, that thoſe Coun- 
1 Els ſhou'd be ſufficiently ſcan'd, which carry in the Front 


the Adverſary's Intereſt, This is certainly never more vi- 


a ſible than in the Caſe we are diſcourſing of; he who has 

| — once gain'd this Point, never needing to conteſt for all the 
oP! reſt; For he who can perſuade a Woman out of her Soul 
. y wil ſoon command her Body: Then what was at firſt 
BY I lis Intereſt becomes hers at laſt; and her Wiſhes of the 
„ WF [mortality of the Soul are much ſtronger than *tis poſſi- 
their E be ber Belief cou'd be; which is an abundant Confirma- 
a an of what has been affirm'd of the ſervile wretched 
. Condition of ſuch a Perſon. I doubt not the Conſciences 
* ck many cannot only atteſt, but much improve the De- 
ml ſcription of the deplorable State they are in. Conſult that 
„„ boom Monitor, you who have offended; without that, 
br al Lectures of Modeſty and Innocence will be inſignifi- 
n cant. | 5 

a Thoſe who are yet untainted, and by being ſo have their 


judgments clear and unbiaſs'd, ſhou'd ſoberly conſider the 
Miſery of the other Condition, not only to applaud but 
ſecure their own: And whenever the Pomp, the Splen- 
cor, the Dreſs, the Equipage of a vitiated Woman, ſeem 
to proclaim her Happineſs, let them look thro' that Falla- 
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it their Concern publickly to deride them: Whereas on 
t BY the contrary, a Woman that has loſt her Honour and Re- 
bei putation, is the Contempt even of thoſe that betray d her 
to it, and brings a perpetual Blot op her Name and Fami- 
50d ly, For in the Character of a Woman, let Wit and Beau- 
that ty, and all female - Accompliſhments ſtand in the Front, 
ate, yet if Wantonneſs bring up the Rear, the Satyr ſoon de- 
con. yours the Panegyrick; and as in an Echo, the laſt Words 
Nai only will reverberate, her Vice will be remember d when 
bich WY n the reſt will be forgotten. | 

den There is one worldly Conſideration, which it will not 
r AU be amiſs for Women to think upon in their Conduct; and 
that is, their being moſt expos'd to Cenſure; and they 
ſhou'd therefore be moſt careful not to give occaſion for 
it. Their Actions, their Geſtures, their Looks, are nar- 
rowly obſerv'd by both Sexes, the one to corrupt, the o- 
ther to condemn them. They ſhou'd be always on their 
guard againſt Scandal, their Reputation being of the kind 
of thoſe nice Flowers, which the leaſt Blaſt withers and 
Wkils, Immodeſty in their Behaviour will want no Spies 
to betray it ſelf; it ſtrikes and ſhocks at once; and Impu- 
dence will expoſe the faireſt Woman, to the Diſgrace of 
being both affronted and contemned. Tis not only the 
Chriſtian Religion that injoins the Practice of this Virtue, 
natural Morals alſo teach it. Friendſhip and Acquaintance 
with immodeſt People, was ſcandalous in the times of 
Pgmn Darkneſs, Chriſtianity, whoſe Doctrines are full 
or) dot Leſſons of Purity and Innocence, ſhould make us re- 
ine in all things upon the Virtues of the Heathens ; for 
* with them was indecent only, is with us damna- 
ie, 

Since the Acquaintance and Friendſhip of vitiated Wo- 
men is ſo ſhameful, 'tis of the greateſt Importance to the 
dex, to make a judicious Choice of their Company: A 
Duty as much incumbent on Men, as has been ſhewn in 
the foregoing Pages, but eſpecially on Women, to preſerve 
cir Modeſty unblemiſh'd, Vice is contagious, and Im- 

- | modeſty 
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modeſty has particularly the worſt Quality of the Plague; 
tis malicious, and would infect others. A Woman, who 
knows her ſelf ſcandalous, thinks ſhe is reproach'd by the 
Virtue of another; looks on her, as it is ſaid in the Book 
of Wiſdom, as one made to reprove her Ways; and in her 
own Defence ſtrives to level the Inequality: The more 2. 
nother has of her Guilt, the leſs ſhe fanſies ſhe has of it 
her ſelf; as if the burthening another wou'd eaſe her own 
Burthen. But Sin is full of ſpite; and tho? ill Women put 


on the moſt engaging Outſides, when they are contriviag 


the Ruin of the Innocent, they are Malice within, and de- 


ſign nothing but to make em as wretched as themſelyes. 


They will by all Arts of Condeſcenſion, endeavour to 
betray a Woman of Reputation; and if they ſucceed, 
ik they can but once entangle her in that Cobweb, 
Friendſhip, they then, Spider-like, infuſe their Ye- 
nom, never leave their vile Inſinuations, till they have poi- 
fon'd and ruin'd her. If, on the other hand, they meet 


with one of too much Sagacity to be ſo enſnar'd; if they, 


cannot taint her Innocence, they will endeavour to ba 
her Reputation, repreſent her to the World, to be what 
they wou'd have made her, ſuch a one as themſelves, Ol 
which account there is no converſing with them, but 
with a manifeſt Peril of Honour and Virtue, It is true, 
tis not always in one's Power to ſhun' the meeting of ſuch 
Perſons; they are too numerous and too intruding to be 
totally avoided, unleſs, as the Apoſtle ſays, one ſhoud 9 
out of the World; but all voluntary Converſe ſuppoſes 1 
Choice, which every body that will may refrain, may 
keep on the utmoſt Frontiers of Civility, without ſuffer 
ing any Approach towards Intimacy and Familiarity, 
Were this Diſtance only obſerv'd it might be of excellent 
uſe; a kind of Lay Excommunication, which might ſer 
ſonably ſupply the want of the Eccleſiaſtick, either quits 


neglected, or generally made uſe of againſt Offences that] 


are purely Civil. And tho' People are not injoin'd to r 
Loid their Company in all Caſes, yet the doing it, as ** 
in au Ca ce e ! 
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1 it can be done conveniently, is equally a Duty and an 
Advantage. This would not only ſecure the Innocent, but 
would have a good Effect on the Guilty, who would be 
iham'd to be thus ſingled out and diſcriminated ; where- 
1; while they are ſuffer'd to mix with the beſt Societies, 
like hunted Deer in a Herd, they flatter themſelves they 
re undiſcernable. Indeed the Advantages of this courſe is 
yet more extenſive, and would reach the whole Sex, which 
now ſeems to lie under a general Scandal for the Fault of 
particular Perſons. A conſiderable number of ſmutty Ears 
caſts a Blackneſs on the whole Field, which yet, were 
they apart, would perhaps not fill a ſmall Corner of it: 
And in this uncharitable Age things are apt to be denomi- 
nated, not from the greater but worſe Part; whereas were 
the Good ſever'd from the Bad by ſome Note of Diſtinc= 
tion, there might then a more certain Eſtimate be made; 
and whatever the Malice of Man may pretend, *tis not to 
be doubted, but the ſcandalous part of the Sex would then 


make but a ſmall Shew, which now makes ſo great a 


Noiſe, The Vanity of ſome Men, the Ill-nature of o- 


| thers, the Envy of ſome Women, the Malice of others, 


have done their worſt, in endeavouring to leſſen the Cree 
dit of that Sex, which having fewer Opportunities, fewer 
Temptations to Sin, has always been moſt eminent for 
Religion and Virtue, The beſt way for Women of Ho- 
nour to vindicate it is, to make their own Virtue as illuf- 
trious-as they can; and by the bright Shining of thar, 
draw off Mens Eyes from the worſe Proſpect. To this, 
not only Innocence but Prudence is requiſite, zo abſtain, as 
from all Evil, ſo from the Appearance of it too. 

| Many Women have acquir'd as ill Characters by their 
Indiſcretion only, as others by their Incontinence, *Tis as 
bad with reſpect to the World to appear wicked as to be 


really ſo, She who values not the Virtue of Modeſty in 


her Words and Dreſs, will not be thought to ſer much 
Price upon it in her Actions; and tho' ſhe may fanſy her 
Cnkiouſneſs of her own Abſtinence is ſufficient, ſhe-is 
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as much an Offence to the Virtuous as the Actual Offende Wh i t 
and as much to be avoided. con 
Chaſte and wiſe Women will not give the leaſt Ua. er 
brage for Cenſure: They, cut off all Occaſion from then it © ; 
54 Fo 


that deſire Occaſion; they deny themſelves the moſt inno- 
cent Liberties, if they are attended with the leaſt Suſpicion 
of Offence; and no Caution is perhaps ſevere enough to 
ſecure us againſt the Malicious and the Jealous, tho dt 
poſſible ſome black Mouth may aſperſe them, yet they 
have ſtill Plato's Reſerve, who being told of ſome that 
defam'd him, Ii: ng Matter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that 
none ſhall believe them. If their Lives be ſuch that they 
may acquit themſelves to the Sober and Unprejudic'd, they 
have all the Security that can be afpir'd to in this World; 
the more evincing Atteſtation they muſt attend from the 
unerring Tribunal in the other, where there lies a certain 
Appeal for all injur'd Perſons who can calmly wait for it, 
Modeſty may be farther conſider'd as 'tis a Branch of 
Sobriety, and is to Chaſtity, Temperance, and Humility, 
as the Fringes are to a Garment ; nor is it to be regarded] 
as any thing leſs than divine Grace moderating an over- 
active and curious Mind, and guiding the Paſſions ; dt 
direQly oppoſite ro whatever. is bold and indecent, and in 
an eſpecial manner to Curioſity, 
| How then do they err againſt this Virtue, who ſearch] ays t 
into the Secrets of the Almighty, whoſe Curiolity intrudes I der 
into the Counſels of Heaven, who cenſure the ways of lt 
Providence, and, not fatisfy'd with the Laws of God pro- ts, 
elaim'd to all the World, require new Laws for themſelves, 
and tor want of a new Table are their own Legiſlators? Wl c 
Tis a hard and difagreeable Task to ſtudy and know! Con 
one's ſelf: Who has Modeſty enough to acquaint himſef 
with kis Infirmities? Who is humble enough to be con- A 
tent with his Station, and not aſpire to be let into the © 
Arcana of Government? Indeed thoſe who wou'd er- ® 
clude all Men from concerning themſelves with the Myſte⸗ b 


ries of State, unleſs they are calld to it, give one reaſon 
— | to] 
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fear they are like thoſe Juglers, who will not let thoſe 
kt come to ſee them approach too near, leſt they ſhould: 
iſcover their Tricks, and the Myſtery end all in Knavery. 
ut to be always prying into Secrets of Kings and Princes 
ka Folly and a Fault, in ſuch as are not made uſe of in 
te Conduct of them: Indeed all Men are, in ſome Mea- 
fre, allow'd to be ſolicitous about it; Government is for 
he good of the People, and as their Happineſs or Miſery 
jepend upon the good or ill Miniſtry of it, a modeſt 
Concern for it is very allowable; but to extend one's Cu- 
plity to things we are not capable of knowing or in- 
fuencing, and that with a Preſumption and Uneaſineſs 
uubecoming our Duty and Station, is an Error that we 
ſhould endeavour to correct, and do the ſame when it is 
enploy'd in lower Affairs if they do not belong to us. 
A Buſy-body muſt be impudent; he that meddles unask' d 


r it with other Mens Matters, unleſs with charitable Intentions, 
þ of vil hardly ever trouble himſelf, when there is need of his 
ility Charity, Such officious Neighbours are their greateſt 
dead Nuance; the Itch of knowing keeps them always un- 


ver easy, and therefore they will never let any body elſe be at 
. ig le. Another kind of Immodeſty, very troubleſome and 
id in WM uneighbourly, is that of hearkening at Peoples Doors and 
Windows ; tis invading your Neighbour's Privacy; it 
arch s that open which he wou'd have had inclos'd, and is 
-vdes * dangerous as it is indecent. 
s ol !f we aim to be good for another World as well as 
pro- dis, we muſt not content our ſelves with conſidering 
es i what wou'd make us agreeable to Men only, but what 
rs? MW vou'd make us pleaſing in the Sight of God; and our 
now W Conſiderations ſhou'd have an Eye to that in whatever we 
nſelf eo. Wherefore let not the Reader think us tedious or 
con- MW impertinent, when we ſpiritualize worldly things, and do 
the our Endeavours to make them uſeful towards thoſe that 
ex- re heavenly, 
yſte⸗ Every Man has Sins enough in his own Life: Every 
aſoo i Man has his Share of Trouble, and Evils enough in his 
| OWN 
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are not inquiſitive into Mens Virtues and Excellencies, in 


Superficies of Fruit; all leſs to the Eye than a Point; 4 
this Globe of ours is leſs to thouſands, which with lf 
our Advantages of Teleſcopes leave not to us the Magniy 
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own Fortune; and as to the Performance of bis Duty hy 
will find, upon examining himſelf, enow of Omiſſions a 
Errors to entertain his Enquiry ; for which Reaſons, Cy 
rioſity after the Affairs of others cannot be without Enn 
and an Evil Mind. What is it to me if my Neighboyr 
Grandfather was a Jew, or his Grandmother illegitimate} 
If this Man owe Money, has a great many Creditors; and 
that a great many Paraſites ? But commonly Buſy-bodies 


to the Beauty and Order of a well-govern'd Family; i 
there be any thing ſhameful in Manners, or private in 
Nature, any thing that bluſhes to ſee the Light, their Ca 
and Buſineſs is to diſcover it. Was our Curioſity to be 
fatisfy'd with great things, the Courſe of the Earth, th 
Moon, and the other Planets, the numberleſs Worlds in 
the great Expanſe, the Ebbing and Flowing of the $: 
the wonderful Formation of Man, and of Animals from 
an Elephant to a Fly, the Creatures inviſible to ſight ti 
they are ſwelld up by the Glaſs, thoſe crawling on the 


tude of a Speck. 
Nothing in Nature diſcovers more Wonders to the Cu 
ious than Anatomical Enquiries, Man is wonderfully mad: 
fays the Royal Prophet, and thoſe that have ſearch'd deeply 
into his Make know that he is wonderfully ſupported 
Life hangs by a thouſand ſlender Threads, a thouſand 
Channels muſt the Blood flow through, and the leaſt ſto 
in either ſtagnates the whole, and puts an End to its Being 
Nor are ſuch Enquiries confin'd to any one Order of Men 
to any one Family or Profeſſion, to the one Sex or tis 
other, but are uſeful and entertaining to all thoſe whole 
curious Minds are always in Action, and for want of 10 
bler Objects deſcend to Scandal and Impertinence, and im. 
pudently thruſt themſelves into their Neighbours Counſeb 
The Contemplation of the great Works of God wal ne 
2 0 ai) 
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Author, on this Subject, with ſome convenient Variation 


Obſerve this Spot of Ground on which you tread, voi Ob) 
Neatneſs and Ornament it exceeds the other Lands about ” - 
it. Here a Walk of curious Greens, intermixd will” all 
Arches of Hollies of various kinds, and there a tall hy" 
Grove traverſt with Allies, whoſe Borders are fring'd wil ns 


Flowers; here behold a River cutting its crooked Coufk 


through moſt pleaſant Fields, and gliding gently under . 
long Parterre, as green as the opening Spring, and as eve A 

as the new-mow'd Meadow. On the Margin ſee Row . 
of Trees hanging their ſpreading Branches over the mut * 
muring Waters; behold, on the other hand, long Viſto 3 
extending to a ſpacious Foreſt, where, after it has true = 
thro' the greateſt Order, the Eye is loſt in Woods an 3 
Wilds. Look round and ſee a noble Seat, the Eleganc on 


and Situation of which pleaſe alike both the Fancy ar 
Judgment; and from thence carry your Eye over a charn 
ing Vatiety of Hills and Dales, Woods and Edifices, till 
is bounded by the Horizon. Will you fay, this lovely Spo 
this Garden, and this Manſion, are the Effects of Chance 
Will you ſuppoſe that all theſe things meet together acc 
dentally? No certainly, you will rather commend t 
Order, the Diſpoſition of them, the Judgment and Fane 
of the ingenious Contriver, My Thoughts wou'd be d 
fame with yours, and I ſhou'd immediately ſuppoſe itt 
be the Dwelling of ſome Perſon of Fortune and Mgr 
ficence, who had ſpar'd for neither Coſt nor Art to mak 
it worthy the generous Owner. Yet what is this pied 
of Ground fo order'd, and on the beautifying of wrhic 
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all the Art of the moſt skilful Workmen has been en . 
ploy'd; if the whole Earth is but an Atom hanging tere is 
the Air ? Hear then how my Author improves this Imager 
nation. | | boufar 
You are plac'd on ſome part of this Atom; you mag nich 
needs be very little, ſince you hold there fo little rooms. gr. 
yet you have Eyes imperceptible, like two Points. Ole: v 
them, however, towards Heaven, What is ſomctngy.q.. 
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he Object of your Obſervations there? Is it the Moon 
ben at the Full? *Tis radiant then, and very beautiful; 
bo! all its Light be but the Reflexion of the Sun's, it 
pears as large as the Sun it ſelf, larger than the other 
bets, than any of the Stars; But be not deceived by 
ward Appearance, nothing in Heaven is fo little as the 
oon: The Extent of its Superficies exceeds not the thir- 
cath Part, its Solidity not the eight and fortieth, and its 
Jameter, which is two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
lies, not a quarter Part of that of the Earth. And the 
uh is, that what makes it ſo great in Appearance is its 
roximity only; its Diſtance from us being no nearer than 
birty times the Diameter of the Earth, or three hundred 
bouſind Miles. Its Courſe is nothing in compariſon of 
te prodigious long Race of the Sun, it being certain, it 
ns not above ſixteen hundred and twenty thouſand Miles 
Day, which is not above ſixty ſeven thouſand five 
undred Miles an Hour, or one thouſand one hundred and 
renty five Miles in a Minute, And yet to complete this 
curſe, it muſt run five thouſand. and ſix hundred times 
fatter than a Race-Horſe that goes twelve Miles an Hour: 
t muſt be eighty times ſwifter than the Sound of a Can» 
jon, or of Thunder, which flies eight hundred and one 


ö 


wh nd thirty Miles an Hour, My Author builds here on the 
5. d Ptolemean Syſtem of the Motion of the Sun, which I 
„ o not think fit to diſpute with him here: For whether 


he Earth or the Sun moves, the prodigious Swiftneſs of 
e Motion will be alike aſtoniſhing. He proceeds: But 
[you will oppoſe the Moon to the Sun, with reſpect to 
$ Greatneſs, its Diſtance, or its Courſe, you will find 
here is no Compariſon to be made between them: Re- 
vember only, that the Diameter of the Farth is nine 
doufand Miles, that of the Sun is a hundred times as large, 
ich is nine hundred thouſand Miles. Now if this be 
e Breadth of it every way, judge you what its Superfi- 
e what its Solidity muſt be. Do you apprehend the 
treſs of its Extent, and that a Million of ſuch Globes. 
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yppoſe to run _ Miles an Hour, muſt be twenty 
touſand five hundred and forty eight Years in taking this 
Round. . | 
Much more is till to be ſaid on the Miracles of this 
ble World, or to ſpeak in the Phraſe of the Atheiſts, 
n the Wonders of Chance, which they allow to be the 
ut Cauſe of all things. It is ſtill more wonderful in its 
hperations than they imagine. Learn what Chance is, or 
ther be inſtructed in the Knowledge of the Power of 
ur Gd. 
Do you know that this Diſtance of the Sun from the 
th, which is ninety millions of Miles, and that of Sa- 
n, which is nine hundred millions of Miles, are ſo in- 
n(iderable, if oppos d to that of the other Stars, that no 
ompariſon can expreſs the true Meaſure. of the latter? 
or, indeed, what Proportion is there between any thing 
nt can be meaſur'd, let its Extent be what it will, and 
ut which it is impoſſible to meaſure? If the Height of 
Sur cannot be known, it is, if I may fo ſpeak, im- 
alurable, All Angles, Sinus's and Paralaxes become 
ſeeſs, if one goes about to compute it; and ſhou'd one 
[in obſerve a fix d Star ffom London, and another from 
an, the two Lines that ſhou'd reach from their Eyes 
that Star, wou'd make no Angle at all, and wou'd be 
11 that W@nfounded together in one and the ſame Line, ſo incon- 


vn fOfferible is the Space of the whole Earth, in compariſon 
ms, M that Diſtance. If two Aſtronomers ſhou'd ſtand, the 
S3 Wi on the Earth, and the other in the Sun, and from 


ence ſhou'd obſerve one Star at the ſame time, the two 
ul Rays of theſe two Aſtronomers wou'd not in ap- 
ance form an Angle. To conceive the ſame thing 
tier way; ſupppoſe a Man placed on one of the Stars, 
Is Sun, this Earth, and the ninety millions of Miles, be- 
ſeen them, wou'd ſeem to him but as one Point, of 
ich there are Demonſtrations given; for this Reaſon, 
Diſtance between any two Stars. is not to be meaſur'd, 
ir as they may appear to one another; you wou'd 

” u, think, 
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think, if you judg'd by your Eye, the Pleiades ame 
touch d one another: There is a Star ſeems to be plac, 
one of thoſe which make the Tail of the great Bear; yy 
Sight can hardly perceive that Part of the Heavens whi 
divides them; they make together as it were but d 
double Star: Yet if the moſt skilful Aſtronomers cnn 
with all their Art find out their Diſtance from each othe 
how far aſunder muſt two Stars be which appear remate 
and how much further yet from one another the two Pt 
lar Stars? Oh Miracle! Oh Prodigy! It is not in 
Power of Numbers to deſcribe it; and what is it th 
Numbers cannot perform? The Imagination is loſt in th 
tremendous Expanſe : Man's Curioſity ſinks in Ami 
ment; and the Soul naturally flies to the Creator of fl 
Heavens and the Earth, as to the firſt Cauſe of thee te 
rifying Wonders. | 

Behold again, the Earth on which we tread, it han 
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looſe like a Grain of Sand in the Air; a multitude of fe er the 
Globes, whoſe Bigneſs and Height exceed the Reach Wh them 
Conception, are perpetually rolling around it, croſſi bey car 
the wide, the immenſe Spaces of the Heavens, or nd a | 
cording to the Copernican Syſtem, the Earth it (elf tu their 
round the Sun, which is the Centre of the Univerſe, wilWhoud | 
a Swiftneſs which ſurpaſſes Imagination. Methinks 1 Mir, T. 
the Motion of all theſe Globes, the regular March of tb es, 
prodigious Bodies; they never diſorder, never hit, ne ether 
touch one another. Shou'd but the leaſt of them bappWMWus 1 
to ſtart aſide, and run againſt the Earth, what muſt becom to | 
of it? On the contrary, all keep their reſpective Station Havi 
remain in the Order preſcrib'd to them, and follow tſup:nd 
Tracts in which they have already roll'd above fix tbo {ce | 
fand Years. What a ſtrange and wonderful Effect Which : 
Chance? Be confounded, ye Uabelievers, and ſee if infinlipf the 
Intelligence cou'd have done any thing beyond this. be Exi 
What is Chance? Is it a Body? Is it a Spirit? Is 1 The 


Being, which you diſtinguiſh from all other Beings which C 
has a particular Exiſtence, or which reſides in an) plack ding t 
= 2 _ 7 ö 
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rather, is it not a Mode, a Faſhion of a Being? When 
ed ow! runs againſt a Stone, we are apt to ſay it is a 


g of theſe Bodies one againſt another? If by this 
ce, or this hitting the Bow], it changes its ſtraight 


ore contracted, if ceaſing from rolling on its Axis it 
ids and Whirls like a Top; I ſhall from thence infer, 
it Motion in general proceeds in this Bowl from the 
ne Chance? Shall I not rather ſuppoſe, that the Bowl 
wes it to it ſelf, or to the impulſe of the Arm that threw 
in t: or, becauſe the circular Motions of the Wheels of a 
ock, are limited the one by the other in their Degrees 
f Swiftneſs, ſhall I be the leſs curious in examining what 
s the Cauſe of all theſe Motions ? Whether it lies in 
je Wheels themſelves, or is deriv'd from the moving Fa- 


han of the Weight that gives them the Swing? But nei- 

f fie the Wheels, nor the Bowl cou'd produce this Motion 
* | themſelves, and it does not lie in their own Nature, if 
roſli 


ey can be depriv'd of it, without changing this Nature. 
X ad as for the Celeſtial Bodies, if they ſhou'd be depriv'd 
"ot their Motion, ſhou'd therefore their Nature be alter d? 
i ud they ceaſe from being Bodies? One cannot believe 
at, They move, and ſince they move not of them- 


reiß ether there is not ſome Principle without them that 
appWiuſes Motion; and this Principle will the happy Enquirer 
cond to be God. 

ation Having rais'd our Souls by the Contemplation of theſe 
Wü ependous Works of Nature, to their great Original; let 


| mich are as miraculous in their Kind, as the Immenſities 
ff the vaſt Univerſe before ſpoken of, and prove as well 
te Exiſtence and Power of God. 

The Ant has Eyes, and turns away, if it meets with 
ach Objects as may be hurtful to it. Place it on any 
pac ng that is Black for the help of your Obſervation, and 
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tance; but is it any thing more than the accidental but- 


urſe into an oblique one; if its direct Motion becomes 


ves, nor by their own Nature, one ſhould examine 


ee how we can trace him in the moſt minute things, 


if 


"wt. 
: 4 . 


== if while it is walking, you lay but the leaſt bit of $ 
| 


i 11 be 
1 in its way, you will ſee it alter its Courſe immediate * 
1 Can you think that the Cryſtalline Humour, the R] f Tru! 
"it and the Optick Nerve, all which convey Sight to tight 
A little Animal, are the product of Chance? The Anin pied 
„ moving to and fro with incredible Swiftneſs in pepe lich 


els of 


A Water, are each a thouſand times leſs than a Mite, 
i ſonal 


yet each is a Body that lives, that receives Nouriſhme 


that grows, and muſt not only have Muſcles, but Wd wh: 
Veſſels as alſo are equivalent to Veins, Nerves, and Som 
teries, and a Brain to make a Diſtribution of its AninfſWcm(c! 


Spirits, bon 


A bit of any thing which is mouldy, tho no big 10? 
than a Grain of Sand, appears, thro a Microſcope, like {W'odigic 
Heap of many Plants, of which ſome are plainly ſeen i * Go 
bear Flowers and other Fruits; ſome are Buds only, e you 

| Others are wither'd, How extremely ſmall muſt be fc) gr 
Roots and Fibres thro* which theſe little Plants recei aniw 
their Nouriſhtment? And if one conſiders, that theſe Paufide Ea 
bear their own Seed as well as Oaks or Pines, or thi - tl 
id Cor 


theſe ſmall Animals are multiply'd by Generation, as we 


as Elephants and Whales, whither will not ſuch Obſem d our 


tions lead one? Who cou'd work all theſe things, wii tel G! 
are ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſmall, that no Eye can perceinfiſ beir 
them; and that they, as well as the Heavens, border ue o 
on Infinity itſelf? and its 

Such curious Enquiries into the Wonders of the Ci its 

tion are apt to cauſe Scepriciſm in weak Minds, but furef* n 
without any Reaſon; the Heavens, and all that is code de 

tain'd in them, are not to be compar'd in Nobleneſs anF® ſee 
Dignity with one of the meaneſt Men upon Earth. The" w 
can be no other Proportion between them than what the ly Met 
is between Matter, which is deſtitute of Sentiment, ang." d 
is only an Extent according to three Dimenſions, and then 
{piritual, reaſonable, or intelligent Being. The whole Un 3 


verſe, if it be made for Man, is, in a literal Senſe, ! 


leaſt thing that God has done for him; the Proof of whi 


ma 6 01. [ 


in be drawn from Religion, Man therefore is neither 


# Truth, he owns the Advantages he has receiv'd; and 
night be tax d with Blindneſs and Stupidity, did he refuſe 
pied himſelf convinc'd thro the Multitude of Proois 


ef of his Prerogative, the certainty of his Refuge, the 
ſonableneſs of his Hopes, and to teach bim what he is, 
d what he may be. | | : | 

Some People, whoſe Curioſity affets more to puzz'e 
emſe ves and others, than to convince, object, that the 
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a God, can there be any thing impoſſible to him? 


he Earth is inhabited, we are its Inhabitants; we 
row that we are ſo; we have Proofs, Demonſtrations, 
d Convictions for all that we are to believe of God, 
d our ſelves, Let the Nations who inhabit the Ce- 
Ital Globes, whatever theſe Nations are, be mindful 
their own Concerns ; they have their Cares, and we 
we ours, You have obſervd the Moon, you have 
und its Spots, its Deeps, its Ruggedneſs, its Elevati- 


Cel its Extent, its Courſe, its Eclipies: Let us grant, 
- (ure no Aſtronomer has done more: Contrive now 
s coll new and more exact Inſtruments; obſerve it a- 
G ln, ſee whether it is inhabited, what are its Inhabi- 
Thel, whether they are like Men or whether they are 


Men: Let me look after you, and let us both be 
rincd, that there are Men who inhabit the Moon; 
| then we will conſider whether thoſe Men are Chriſ- 
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relumpruous nor vain, when ſubmitting to the Evidence | 


which Religion lays before him, to ſhew him the great- 


oon is inhabited; and what is the Conſequence, if it 
ſo? If from the Searches you have made into the 
rodigies of the Creation, you are oblig'd to own there 


v you intend, by your Objection, to inſinuate, that 
ich great Bleſſings are not beſtow'd on us alone? Let 
$ anſwer ſo vain a Curioſity, ſo frivolous a Queſtion: 


— — 
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Is or no, and whether God has made them ſhare his 


\ 


Movpesry. 
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As many Millions of Years as can be comprehendeli in, 
within the Limits of Time, are but an Inſtant, compar direr ( 
with the Duration of God, who is Eternal. The Spaceslſecuuſc 
of the whole Univerſe, are but the Point of an Atome, dom 
being compar'd with his Immenſity. What Proportion aher 
can there indeed be between finite, and infinite? What iellf&+'c( | 
a Man's Life, or the Extent of a Grain of Sand, which rd: 
is call'd the Earth? What the ſmall part of that Earth ine, 
which Man inhabits and enjoys? Theſe Reflexions wil Ny. 
of Courſe carry us to the ſublime Contemplations of God Let 


and Eternity, which will naturally produce the good Workeliſeldne{; 
of Religion and Virtue ; and. commendable and happy it eb; 
that Curioſity which has ſo Bleſſed Effects. Tis vicious nds © 
when it ſearches into the Works of the Creation, with al, an 
Spirit of Scepticiſm; and when a Man, priding in his Un- Pied a 
derſtanding, preſumes. to diſcover the Eternal Secrets oH er abc 
the Creator, whoſe Power and Glory appear and ſhine ia ad xs 
all things, 8 e Pt Nos of 

The Searches of curious and humble Minds into NatureWſiou!:r 
will more and more confirm him in holy Admiration olfWkes, 
the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of God, There are no Mind #1: 
. fo weak as to be incapable of theſe Meditations; Life andi th: T 


Senſe every where offer Objects to Mankind, which, d cur 
often as they ſee, they muſt account for them only by, or r 
Providence. Tell me why this Turf brings forth a Daily (pc: 
this Year, and a Plantane the next? Why the Apple bearsMinod- 
his Seed in his Heart, and Wheat bears it in his Ear? WhyMit is f. 
a Graft taking Nouriſhment from a Crabſtock} ſhall have Cauſ 
Fruit more noble than its Nurſe and Parent? Why theWvht to 
beſt Oil is at the top, the beſt Wine in the middle, the The v 
beſt Honey at the bottom? But theſe innocent InquirieW refer 
are not what pleaſe the over-inquiſitive and Buſy-bodies i accor; 
they delight in Tragedies, and Stories of Crimes and Mig we nc 
fortunes ; for which Reaſon a learned Prelate of our Churches, n. 
has ſaid, Envy and Ialemeſs marry'd together, and begot Cu [ug 1 
rioſity, which is an Incontinence of the Mind. Adulter n ang 
itſelf is often nothing but a curious Inquiſition after, and ne; 


envying 
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ing of another Man's Happineſs, Many have refus d 
wer Objects to force the Poſſeſſion of Women, purely 
cauſe they were poſſeſt by others. Such Inquiſitions are 
dom without Danger, never without Baſeneſc; they are 
ther juſt, nor honeſt, nor delightful, and very frequently 
es to the curious Inquirer, For Men ſtand upon theie 
wrd againſt them as they ſecure their Meat againſt Ver- 
une, laying all their Counſels and Secrets out of the 


Let us now conſider Acts of Modeſty, as oppos'd to 
oldneſs, and eſpecially with reſpe& to Religion and Ho- 
neſs; not to feed Curioſity by explaining the different 
linds of Modeſty, but to expoſe the Wickedneſs of Bold- 
„ and excite Men to reform the Errors they have com- 
ltted againſt this Virtue, To the ead we ſhould always . 
ar about us ſuch Impreſſions of Reverence and Fear of 
od as to tremble at his Voice, to. expreſs our Apprehen- 
ons of his Greatneſs in all extraordinary Accidents, in . 
puer Judgments, Joud: Thunders, Tempeſts, Earth» 
ales, not only becauſe: we are afraid of being ſmitten . 
ir ſelres, but to humble our ſelves before the Almighty, 
the Thoughts of the infinite Diſtance between his Power 
0 our Weakneſs, He who is merry in a Storm at 
a, or rallies the roaring of Thunder, regards not when 
dd (peaks to the whole Earth, but is poſſeſt with a firm | 
modeſty, *Fis not his Knowledge of the natural Cauſes 
lt is ſufficient to excuſe his Temerity; for if he knows . 
e Cauſes, he knows alſo the terrible Effects, which 
pt to make him ſerious and modeſt; 

The Virtue we are treating of teaches us to be reverent 
reſery'd in the Preſence of our Superiors; to give to 
according to their Quality, their Titles of Honour; 
eue not to judge of the Merit of thoſe that enjoy thoſe 
des, nor by what means they acquir'd ther; ſuch par- 
Judgments wou'd diminiſh our Reſpect for all Ho- 
Wand Titles; and if we let our Paſſions guide us, We 
ul neyer keep within the Bounds of Modeſty, but ſet 
H 3 | our 
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our ſelves on a level, and perhaps above thoſe, to whon 8, 
we owe Reſpect and Reverence, Let us not be forward WM G0 
in ſpeaking, let our Anſwers be pertinent, and eſpecially / 
let us not interrupt others, than which nothing gives greas pub 
ter Offence in Converſation. Preſent always the faireſt Jout 
fide of your Diſcourſe and Temper; ſpeak Truth, and it WM cnc 
you have rafhly ſaid that which is not true, do no juſti-] Perk 
fy it; confeſs your Fault, ask Pardon, and make Amends, imp. 
Never boaſt of Sin, but at leaſt lay a Veil on your Naked. Ml ts 
neſs, that you may have this beginning of Repentance, to Ml Ati. 
believe your Sin to be your Shame. He who bluſhes not Nude 
-at his Crime, but adds Impudence to his Guilt, has no will 
Iuſtrument left to reſtore him to the Hopes of Virtue. he th 


not confident and poſitive in doubtful Matters, report pect 
things modeſtly and temperately, pretend not to mot This 
Knowledge than you have, be content to ſeem ignorant with 
when you are ſo, or expect the Fate of Ignorance and ind! 
Confidence, to be deſpis'd and avoided, As there is M- M 
deſty oppos'd to Boldneſs, ſo is there oppos'd to Indecency; Gil 
which ſhould be obſery'd in all Acts of Worſhip with mor How 
than common Care. Uſe reverend Poſtures at your Def buffer 
votions, and great Attention; be careful however that ſeives, 
you do not content your ſelf with outward Ceremony, and 808 
not humble your Mind as well as your Body. People, wha 1s wh 
lay great Streſs on bodily Poſtures and Geſtures, do rarel _ 
find their Souls affected as they ought to be; the Mind: t 
when it is truly touched with Motions of Piety, will mi = * 
turally ſhew itſelf with Lowlineſs and Humility; conſci remark 
ous that it is in the Preſence of a God whom it is away 3 
Offending, and from whom none of its ſecret Offence 3 
are conceafd. But thoſe who bow with their Body, wii od's 
their Soul is exulting with the Pride of its Innocence, 0 oe 
rather revelling with Ideas of worldly Enjoyments; Wil hy 
mind not what they are about, but as Soldiers do at EA "Fl 
erciſe, and move not but as they are injoin'd by Diſciplin yes 
or prompted by Cuſtom: To ſuch too much Ceremo * 


will be a Rock on which they will be ſure to ſplit, | 


giv! | 


* 
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giving all to the Form, and nothing to the Power of 


nf , 
d Godlinels. | © . hy 

As to our Behaviour towards Man, we ſhou'd in all 
J publick Meetings, private Addreſſes, in Diſcourſes, in 

4 WT ſourneys, uſe the Forms of Salutation, Reverence, and De- 

1 cency, which Cuſtom preſcribes, and is uſual among ſober 
u. Perſons. Our Enthuſiaſts, who abufe the Holy Spirit by 
a Wl inputing their” Enthuſiaſms to its divine Impulſe, err in 

a. dis as in Drefs; and when one may by all their other 

o ions obſerve their Hearts are full of Pride, affect a 


W Rudcneſs which is as ridiculous as it is unmannerly; they 
will not give Honour, but they will take it; and as much 
z5 they are for levelling all that are above them, they ex- 
pect Diſtance and Reverence from all that are below. 
This is- Humour, if not Pride, and is indeed conſiſtent 
with the reſt of their Religion, which is all Confuſion 
and Extravagance, £0) 
Mc Modeſt People will, in all Caſes of Queſtion concerning 
Civil Precedenee, give it to any one that will take it. 
How very fooliſn is it in thoſe that ſerve at the Alter, to 
uffer this Affectation of Preference to prevail in them- 
ſelves, or their Relations? The higheſt Seat in the Sy- 
nagogue; the firſt Place at a Feaſt, and all fuch Precedence, 
18 what others wou'd and oughr to be willing to yield to 
them, out of Deference to the Dignity of their Office; 
but when it is inſiſted upon with Heat, and the leaſt Failure 
in a Man's Conduct on this Account reſented ſo as to be 
remarkable and troubleſome, it loſes at once all the Reve» 
ence that was their due, which ceaſes to be a Debt when 
rn manded; Humility is the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
WJ God's Servants, and particularly of thoſe that are more 
immediately employ'd in his Service: Not a Poverty of 
Pirit, not a laviſh Compliance with the Wills of others, 
but a holy Subjection to that of God, and a Conſciouſneſs - 
of our own Inſufficiency. | 
Another Rule of Modeſty, as it has reſpe& to Decency, - 
ir, to obſerve Seaſons. Not to mourn at a Wedding, nor 
H 3 hugh © 
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machs beyond our Appetite ; ſo alſo ſhou'd Perfons avoi 
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hugh at a Funeral, but 70 rejoice with them that i. L. 
and weep with them that weep. them 
All wanton and diſſolute Laughter, petulent and un- fuch : 
comely Jefts, loud Talking, Jeering, and all ſuch -\&ion; Wi offene 
which are call'd Incivilities in Manners, are Offences lM 0:ber: 
againſt Chriſtian Modeſty, A dutiful and humble Carrie ber. 
towards Parents is injoin'd by the Laws of God; and 2 ac 
meek complaiſant Behaviour towards our Relations aud Bb. 
Friends, will increaſe the Number of the latter, and enden conce 
us to them as much as the higheſt Obligations. pe v 
Obſerve all thoſe things that are of good Report, aul fem 
are parts of publick Honeſty; for publick Fame, and the once 
Sentence of prudent Perſons, is the Meaſure of Good am i 
Evil in Things indifferent. It is againſt Modeſty for a Th 
Woman to marry a ſecond Husband while ſhe is teeming WW" the 
by the firſt; or to admit a ſecond Love while her Funeral Tiitic: 
Tears are not wip'd from her Cheeks. It is againſt pub- ind le 
lick Honeſty to do ſome lawful Actions of Privacy i We far 
publick Places, and therefore in ſuch Caſes Retirement is Conſic 
Duty of Modeſty. Be grave and decent in Clothing andf bicroy. 
Ornament, in your Walk, and in your Gait; which then 
Prophet directs when he ſo ſeverely reproves a contrary mm 
Behaviour: The Lord ſaith, becanſe the Daughters of Sim" : 
are haughty, and walk with ſtretched forth Netks, 4 Guilt o 
wanton Eyes, walking and mmcing as they go, and male n prac 


#tnkiing with their Feet; Therefore the Lord. will ſmite he 
with a Scab of the Crown of the Head, and will take awiy 
the Bravery of her tinkling Ornaments, 

As thoſe Meats ſhould be avoided, which tempt our Sto- 


ſuch Spectacles, Relations, Plays, Clamour, and Matin), 
which concern us not, and are beſides our natural d 
moral Intereſt. Our Senſes ſhou'd not, like wanton Giris 
wander into Markets and Theatres without juſt Emp:oy* 
ment; but when they are ſent abroad by Reaſon, returt 
quickly with their Errand, and remain modeſtly at home 
under their Guide till they are ſent again. 


. 
wk 
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Let all Perſons be curious in obſerving Modeſty towards 
themſelves, in the handſome treating their own Body, and 
ſuch as are in their Power, whether living or dead. They 


offend againſt this Rule who expoſe their own, or pry into 
others Nakedneſs, beyond the Limits of  Neceſlity, or 


wa where Leave is not Warranted by God's Permiſſion. A 
4 oi Miracle is ſaid to have been wrought about the Body of 
ad £04552: to reprove the immodeſt Curioſity of an uns 
gen concern'd Perſon who pry'd too near when charitable Peo- 


ple were burying it. In all theſe Particulars, tho' they 
au bem little, yet our Duty and Concernment is not little; 
he concerning which I uſe the Words of Sirach, He that 
ant / %/eth little things ſpall periſh by lutle. 
ns The Truth is, nothing is little that curries Sin with it, 
er the means to prevent it. Abundance of ſuch criminal 
Trifles there are, whoſe Puniſhments are Eternal Death; 
ind let them not any longer be thought Trifles when the 
Welfare of our immortal Souls depends upon them. Theſe 
Conſiderations on common Life may be reckon'd too lu- 
Wiicrous for the ſolemn Meditations of ' Chriſtians 3 but 
when we reflect how much Chriſtian Life is influenc'd by 
common Life, we ſhall find there are no moral Acts fo 
frivial as not to be worth our informing our ſelves of their 
Guilt or their Innocence, to regulate our felves accordingly 
n practiſing or avoiding them. . 
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MEEKNESS. 


}HO* Meekneſs is in the main more a fe. 
> minine Virtue than a maſculine, yet we era! 
muſt conſider it with reſpect to both Sexeʒ Nie ac 
the Practice of all Virtues being alike the Homes 
Duty of both. 1 
* Nature, which abhors every thing that's; prid. 
monſtrous and diſproportionate, teaches us, that Meekneſsi Ron 
a Property of Women, whom ſhe has made with a more hey fir 
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ſmooth and ſoft Compoſition of Body, and intends doubt- civilep 
leſs, that the Mind ſhou'd correſpond with it. Tho Ats Tc: 
can repreſent in the ſame Face Beaufy in one Poſition, aud oy i: 
Deformity in another; yet Nature is more {ineere, and 11 5 


never meant a ſerene clear Forehead: ſhou'd be the Fron- ine in 


tiſpiece to a cloudy tempeſtuous Heart. *Tis therefore to te 
be wiſh'd, the ſofter Sex wou'd take the Admonition, aud em i- 
while they conſult their Glaſſes, whether to applaud or ble T. 


improve their outward Form, they wou'd caſt one Look 
iawards, and examine what Symmetry is there held with 
a fair Outſide; whether any Storm of Paſſion darken 
and overcaſts their exterior Beauty; and uſe at leaſt an 
equal Diligence to reſcue that, as they wou'd to clear their 
Face from any Stain or Blemiſh, 

We have ſeen already, that a meek and quiet Spirit is th 
Characteriſtic of a Chriſtian Woman given by Scripture; 
and it muſt be ſo to all that will not enter into diſpute 
with God, and conteſt his Judgment, who has, by the 
Apoſtle, declar'd it to be of great Price in his ſight. 

Meekneſs, tho* it be a ſingle entire Virtue in it ſell, 


yet it is diverfify'd according to the ſeveral Faculties a 
wy 7 Vis 
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Foul, over which it has Influence; for there is a Meek=- 
neſs of the Underſtanding, a Meekneſs of the Will, and a 
ekneſs of the Affections; all which muſt concur to - 
nike up the meek and quiet Spirit. 

The Meekneſs of the Underſtanding conſiſts in a Pliable--- 
eſs to Conviction; and is directly oppoſite to that ſullen 
herence to their own Opinion, obſervable in too many, 
pho judge of Tenets, not by Conformity to Truth and 
eon, but to their Prepoſſeſſions and Prejudices, acquir d 
enerally by Education and Converſation; not to mention 

je accidental Biaſſes of Paſſion and Intereſt: — 5 
ames Bigotry, and the furious fiery Spirit of Perſecution, 
hole Origin muſt be from Hell, the Devil being Father 
x Pride, the eternal Oppoſite to Meekneſs. This Prepoſ- 
ſion puts People on the Chance of a Lottery; what 
bey firſt happen to draw determines them merely on the 
civilege of its Precedence: Had Mahomet firſt ſeiz'd them, 
is Tenure wou'd have been as indefeaſible as Chriſt's 
ow is, How great the Force of fuch Prejudices is, we 
uy fee by the Oppoſition it rais'd againſt Chriſtian Doc- 
ine in groſs at its firſt Promulgation. The blind Zeal 
the Jews for the Traditions of their Fathers, engaging -- 
em in the Murther, even of that very Meſſias whom 
boſe Traditions had taught them to expect; and after= - 
ads of perſecuting his Diſciples and Followers. Which 
ind Leal did in that Age flame out in the Female Sex 
inicularly : The Jews ftirr'd up the devour and honour- © 
e Women, & c. and rais'd Perſecution againſt Paul and Bar- 
bas, They being the weaker, as well as the ſofter Sex, 
ve ia all times been moſt ſubject to take violent Preju- 
ces of Education; and they ſhou'd therefore ſee their 
yy well before they run too fierce a Career in it; Other- 
le the greateſt Heat without Light does but reſemble 
at of the bottomleſs Pit, where Flames and Darkneſs do 
once cohabit, How many Inſtances of this blind Pre- 
lion do we meet with in our time, of Notions em- 
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ed for the lake of Anceſtry, and Tenets adher' d to, be- 


MEN. 5 
bout bim were moſtly of the fame Sex; and how many 
of them did the raving Inſpirations of the modern Pro- 
thets deceive ? not to mention their political Frenzies 3 
il which ſhou'd make them equally watchful, againſt be- 
ing too tenacious of old Tenets, or too ſuſceptible of new. 
ome Womens Opinicns are like the Palate, diſtracted by 
do much Variety: and they at laſt fix upon what st firſt 
hey moſt decryd. Some have ſet out in the fierceſt De- 
thition of Popery, and have wander'd ſo long, like the 
linded Syrians, that they have at laſt found thernſelves in 
he midſt of Samaria; being brought by an infenſible Cir- 
ar Motion to that Religion, from which alone they de- 
ed to fly; ſo little do itching Ears know whither they 
Why be carry'd. Women, as they are thought more lia- 
de to Seducement than Men, are more particularly aim'd ' 
x by Seducers: For as he who is to put off adalterated - 
Wires will chooſe the moſt unwary Chapman; ſo theſe 
Sphiſticators of Divinity defire the moſt undiſcerning : 
uitors, That ſo many of the Sex are ſo, muſt not be im- 
ird to any natural Defect, but to the looſe Notions they * 
tive of Religion; of which they have perhaps ſome ge- 
eral confus d Ideas, but have fo little penetrated the 
Jpth of it, that they know not why they are Chriſti- 
bs, rather than Turks, why of the Church of England, 
ther than that of Rome; and while they are thus un- 
rd, and have no better Principle than Cuſtom and 
aompliance ; they have nothing to anſwer to any the 
folſeſt Deceit that can be obtruded upon them; which 
Ir ought they know, or have conſider'd, may be as 
Me as any thing they have formerly profeſt. Now, 
cn any one in this Condition ſhall be aſſaulted, nor 
i by the repeated Importunities of falſe Teachers, 

t aſo by the Threatnings of Hell and Damnation, 
I: is like one awak'd by the Outcry of Fire, and in 
i Amaze will be apt to run wherever the firſt Di- 
erer of her Danger ſhall lead her. 
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by the plauſible Pretence of Authority on one ſide, an 


a Will reſign'd to God enervate and enfeeble any Cal 


The beſt Antidote againſt the Poiſon of new Doctrine en 
is, to examine well the Grounds of the old, and then is, i 
they wou'd not be carry'd about &y every Wind, lings 
St. Paul phraſes it. The Standard of Truth is the ScripMMilztur 
ture, the only ſure and infallible Guide. If Men and de m 
Women wou'd ſtudy that with Seriouſneſs and Humility {ſkier t 
they wou'd not run the riſque of deviating into Erro las re. 
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Purity on the other; they. wou'd not be aw'd by Power 
nor wheedled by Perſuaſion; they wou'd weigh every 
thing in that ſacred Balance, and by that Rule govern 
their Faith. and Manners, | 

Meekneſs of Will lies in its juſt Subordination to the 
Will of God in Divine Things; in Natural or Moral, te 
right Reaſon; and in humane Conſtitutions to the Com. 
mand of Superiors: and ſo long as: the. Will governs it 
ſelf by theſe in their reſpective Orders, it tranſgreſſes not 
the Meekneſs requir'd of it. But Experience ſhews, that 
the Will is now, in its Depravation, an imperious Faculty 
apt to caſt off that Subjection to which it was deſigndy 
and act independently from thoſe Motives which ſnou d n$ 
fluence it. This, God knows, is too common in all Ages 
all Conſtitutions and Sexes ;. but the Feminine lies more 
eſpecially under an ill Name for it; whether it has grown 
from the low. Opinion conceiv'd of their Reaſon, ll 
able to maintain its Empire, or from the multiply'd bi 
bitual Inſtances themſelves have given of unruly Wills, | 
ſhall not undertake to determine; but be it the one or the 
other, *tis, I am ſure, ſo great a Reproach, as they ſhout 
be very induſtrious to clear themſelves of. Nothing wi 
prompt them to do this, more than conſidering rightly the 
Happineſs, as well as Virtue, of a governable Will. Hon 
calmly do thoſe glide with. ic through all, even the rougiel 
Events, who can matter that ſtubborn Faculty? How doe 


mity ? Indeed it triumphs over it, and by that Conjunc 


tion with him that ordains it, may be ſaid to comme 
g > $08 5 eyed 


Mezxness Ti 


rie en what it ſuffers; and proportionable, tho“ not equal to 
then s, is the Happineſs of a Will regulated by Reaſon in 
„ bags within its Sphere. Tis the Dignity of Humane 
zerip Nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from that of the Beaſts; 
ande more contemptible themſelves in their Kinds, the far- 


ther they are removed from it. The Stupidity of an Aſs 
15 render'd it proverbial for Folly, when the Tractableneſs 
, ande other Animals has tempted ſome to allow them to be 
owerMſitional, Beſides, Reaſon affords ſomething of a Baſis for 
eren de Will to bottom on. He who governs himſelf by Rea» 
oem n, that being ſtill the ſame, will act equally and conſo- 
unt to himſelf 3 but he who does a thing this moment, 
qnly becauſe he will, may the next have as mighty an Ar- 
ment to do the quite contrary, and ſo ſpend his whole 
ime in unravelling his Spider Webbs, as the Prophet T/aiah 
jphtly calls the vain Deſigns of ſuch brutiſh Men. An 
prgovernable Will is the moſt pecipitous thing imaginable, 
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„ thaWrd like the Devil in the Swine, hurries headlong to De- 
culyWſtruction, depriving one of that poor. Reſerve, that faint 
ſign'dMComfort of the miſerable, Pity, which will not be fo 
2d in-Wnuch invited by the Miſery, as averted by that Wilfulneſs 


Ages hic caus'd it. So little can ſuch Perſons expect the 
morQ{LCompaſiion of others, that *rwill be hard for them to af- 
zrowaerd themſelves their own. The Conſciouſneſs that their 
1, lelgfCilmities are the Effects of their Perverſeneſs, being apt 
d bro diſpoſe them to hate that Pity; and it is no ſmall Accu- 


Vils, Nnuation of Wretchedneſs, when a Man ſuffers, not only 


or ti ectly, but on the rebound too. It re- infſicts his Mi- 
ſhou ies upon himſelf, by a grating Reflexion upon his own 
g willW/ineſs, So great an Aggravation is it, that even Hell it- 
tly theres enhaunced and compleated by it; all the Torments 
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here being ſharpen'd by the wofal Remembrance, that they 
night once have been avoided. | 

A Will duly ſubmiſſive to lawful Superiors, is not only 
n amiable thing in the Eyes of others, but exceeding'y 
uppy to ones ſelf. Tis the Parent of Peace and Order, 
at, publick and private, A Bleſſing ſo conſiderable,” as is 
very 
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very cheaply bought by a little receding from ore; t to 
Will or Humour; Whereas the contrary Temper is iis * 
Spring and Original of infinite Confuſions; the grand ift 
cendiary, which puts Kingdoms, Churches, and Familie, M Vondit 
Combuſtion; a Contradiction, not only to the Word, b. 
to the Works of God; a kind of anticreative Poli! o 
Which reduces things to the Chaos from whenee Gd 
drew them. Many are the Inſtances our Age has gi 
us of its miſchievous Effects, which may ſerve to e me © 
haunce the Value of a governable malleable Temper, 4 
as a Will thus reſign'd to Reaſon and juſt Authority, is 
Felicity all rational Creatures ſhould aſpire to: So eſyei"P'9" 
ally the Female Stx, whoſe Paſſions being naturally pol 
more impetuous, ought to be the more ſtrictiy gusrdef petit 
and kept under the ſevere Diſcipline of Reaſon; for whe 
*tis otherwiſe, where a Woman has no Guide but her Wi | 
and her Will is nothing but her Humour, the Event is ſuf e ! 
to be fatal to berſelf, and often to others alfo, 

Tho' a great Part of theſe Reflexions are particuai eme 
addreſt to the Ladies, they are tacitly intended to Men bu 
ſo. There is no vice which does not affect both Ser 
and no good Counſel that will not be beneficial to both, iſ" *! 
tis followed. But Women, tho' they are not inferior te 
Men in Virtue, and perhaps are the more innocent of ente 
two Sexes; having not ſo many Opportunities to im 
prove themſelves as Men by reading, ſhou'd find it 
what they read the mere Leſſons for their Improve”? 
ment. 

The other Reſtraint of the Will, Obedience to Supen rauf 
ors, is a very happy Impoſition, tho* perhaps tis not al 
ways thought ſo; for thoſe who reſiſt the Government ol 
Reaſon, are not very apt to ſubmit to that of Authority 
God and Nature do atteſt the Expediency of this to We 
men, by having placed that Sex in a Degree of Inferiortt 
to the other; there are but three States of Lite through meek 
which they can regularly paſs, Virginity, Marriage, 3c ul) 
Widowhood two of them. are States of Subſeeren. M an 
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„c che Parent, the ſecond to the Husband; and the 
„i, as it is caſual whether they can arrive to it or no, 
ing 1p if they do, we find it by God himſelf reckon'd as a 
ville; {Conc ition the moſt deſolate and deplorable. If I ſhou'd 
rs, Wy this happens upon that very Score chat they are left to 
„er owa Guidance, the fad Wrecks of many wou'd too 
puch juſtify the Gloſs; bot it ſhews however, that God 
gin its not the ſame Value upon their being maſterleſs, which 
to re of them do, while he reckons them moſt miſerable 
„ben they are moſt at Liberty. The Subordination of theiy 
7 & being God's own Law, there needs no other Argument 
eber prove its Fitneſs, and to urge their Obedience; when they 
lly d ppoſe it, the Contumacy flies higher than the immediate 
unde perior, and reaches God himſelf, Many of that timo 
when us Sex wou'd not farely dare io far, were it not for ſome 
WIe Punctilio's of Honour, which, like our Duelliſts, they 
is une impos'd upon themſelves. Such Ladies look upon 
eekneſs and Submiſſion as a filly ſheepifſi Quality, below 
curl vomen of Breeding and Spirit; on the contrary, an im- 
en a rious Obſtinacy paſſes for Nobleneſs, and Greatneſs of 
See lind. But alas! they are wofully miſtaken their Nos 
oth, Mon of a great Spirit, which conſiſts in ſcorning to do un- 
ior (Worthy and vile things, and boldly eneountring the adverſe 
of thW'cnts of Life, not in ſpurning at Duty, or feeking to 
5 inW themſelves from that Sphere, where the divine Wife 
id i om has plac'd them, Stubbornneſs is the mark of a great 
prove omach, not of a great Mind; and a Man may be as well 
ckon'd brave becauſe he's cruel, as a Woman generous 
perceive ſhe's ungovernable. | 
of l Whatſoever Value the Sex may put upon themſelves, no- 
ent offi ſinks them more in the Eſteem of others than Im- 
z0rtyroufneſs; it renders a Woman a Plague to all that have 
Wo Relation to her, a Deriſion to Strangers, and a Tor- 
orient to herſelf: Every the leaſt Contradiction, which 2 
fotglt neck, Perſon wou'd- paſs over inſenſibly, inflames ſuch aw 
ard mul Temper, and tranſpotts her to ſuch Extravagancies, 
„ tes often produce very miſchieyous Effects, Suppole ſhe 
of h be 
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be humour d and comply d with, it ſerves only to mah 10 
her more inſolent and intolerable ; her Humours then crow 


to ſuch a height, that ſhe: knows not her ſelf What e bat 
wou'd have, and yet expects that others ſhou'd: We m unot 
apply to ſuch a one what Hannibal ſaid of Marcellus, ting c. 
be was vanquiſh d, he never gave reſt to himſelf ; nor, Much it 
he was victorious, to others, Certainly the Uneaſineſs of friend 
perverſe Mind is ſo great, that cou'd ſuch come but tion 
compare it with the calm and happy Serenity of Meekneſſi oer 
and Obedience, there wou'd need no other Lecture to com Ind are 
mend them to their Eſteem or Practice. or P 


« of P 
ebene 
orce, 
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The Meekneſs of Affections confiſts in reducing thi 
Paſſions to a Temper and Calmneſs, not ſuffering them 
to make Uproars within to diſturb one's ſelf, nor withou 
to the Diſturbance of others. Meekneſs is generally ſul 


ſervient to this Regulation, eſpecially as it is oppos'd to nM! that 

ger, a two-edg'd Paſſion; which, while it deals its Bom © 

without, wounds yet more fatally within, The Commoz rd, 

tion and Vexation which an angry Man feels, is far more af 
| mes 


painful than any thing he can ordinarily inflict upon an- 
ther; herein juſtifying the Epithet uſually-given to Anger 
that it is a ſhort Madneſs, For who, that were in his 
right Wits, wou'd incur a greater Miſchief to do a leb! 
Lis indeed fo great a Diſtemper of the Mind, that he whe 
is poſſeſs d with it, is unqualify'd for any ſober Underta 
king, and ſhou'd be as much ſuſpended from acting, 23 
one in a Frenzy or Lunacy. This was the Judgment and 
Practice too of Plato, who going to chaſtiſe a Servant 
and finding he grew angry, ſtopt his Correction; a Friend 
coming in, and asking what he was doing? He reply, 
Puniſhing an angry Man; as not thinking himſelf fit to diſs 
cipline another, till he had ſubdu'd his own Paſſion. Ano- 
ther time, bis Slave having; offended him, I word beat 
thee, ſays he, but that I am angry, Indeed it were end- 
leſs to recite the black Epithets given by all Moraliſts to 
this Vice. It ſhall ſuffice to take the Suffrage of tht 
wiſeſt of Men, one that had applied himſelf to know Mad- 
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 MEEKNESS 16 
mil / d Folly, and he tells us, Anger reſts in the Boſom of 
| ! | ls, 4 
17 What is thus univerſally unbecoming humane Nature, 
e m not ſure be leſs indecent for the gentler Sex; every 
lus, Wir contracting ſo much more of Deformity, by how 
uch it recedes from its proper kind. Now Nature has 


nor, 1 
& of Whiicnded Women with a more cool and temperate Con- 
but Motion; ſhe has put leſs of Fire, and conſequently of 


toler in their Compoſitions, All their Heats of that 
nd are adventitious and preternatural, rais'd often by Fan- 
or Pride, and both look more unhandſomely, and have 
; of Pretence to cover them: Beſides, they have a native 


ekne 
Icom 


1g thy 
the 


ithouWMorce, which admoniſhes them that twas never intended 
dub ey ſhou'd let looſe to that Paſſion, which Nature ſeems, 
o An that very Inability, to have interdicted them. When 


Blowe ey do it, they render themſelves at once deſpis'd and ab- 
mmoWor's, nothing being more ridiculouſly hateful than an im- 
mot ent Rage. But as the moſt feeble Inſect may ſome- 
mes diſturb, tho' not much hurt us, ſo there is one Fe- 


1 4008 

\nger ie Wezpon, which, as it is always ready, ſo it proves 
in hien troubleſome; you will preſently imagine I mean that 
Jef ru) Member the Tongue, which, tho? in its loudeſt 
» wholWmours it can naturally invade nothing but the Ear, yet 
derta- een that is a ſufficient Moleſtation, for us to be careful to 


ft a Guard upon it, for fear of its offending. The bark+ 
pot a Dog, tho' we arc ſure he cannot bite, is a gra» 
ig and unpleaſant Sound; and, while Women ſeek to vent 


2 a3 


It ang 
ryant 


rend Rage that way, they are but a ſort of ſpeaking 
phy, and ſhou's conſider whether that does not reflect 
) die Contempt upon themſelves, than their moſt virulent 


eprozches can fix upon others. 

Some things have had the Luck to become formidable 

0 body knows how, and ſure there is no greater In- 

ance of it than in this Caſe, A clamorous Woman is 

akt on, tho' not with Reverence, yet with Dread; and 

| often find things done to prevent or appeaſe her Storms, 
| | EE which 


Ano- 


benels, unable to aſſert their Anger with effectual 
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which word be deny'd to the calm and rational Defrg 
a meeker Perſon, Such Succeſles have not been 2 
acceffiry to fomenting the Humour, yet it will give fu 
Women little Cauſe of Triumph, when they conſider he 
odious it makes them, how unfit for human Society; 4 


ö is it 
ho has 

Metho! 
rp Ha! 
nugh 


rer to dwell in a Corner of a Houſe-top, than with a b ling © 
ing Woman in a wide Houſe, fays the wiſeſt of Men: eis, 
the Son of Sirach, A loud crying Woinan, and a Scold, (fo, jo 
be ſought out to drive away the Enemy. Fho' he taxes iſs, yo 
feminine Vices impartially enough, yet there is ſcarce MW if it 
of them which he more often and more ſeverely branfMWrourer 
than this of Unquietneſs. It ſeems, it was a thing ge nor 
rally look'd upon as very inſufferable: When Socrates Mrs, 1 
ſign'd to diſcipline himſelf to perfect Patience he knew Wi one 
better way of Exerciſe, than to get a Shrew to bis Wi 
an Excellence that may perhaps again recommend a Womi inte 
when there happens an Age of Philoſophers; but, at Hiding 
fent it will be hard for any of our Xantippes to find a Wiſicre:s 
rater, and therefore that Quality is as deſtructive to ti Wi 
Intereſts in getting Husbands, as it is to the Husbauſ - w 
Quiet when he is got. WW 
This Vice has not that Prevalence over Women of go ties 
Breeding, as it has over the Vulgar: But tho' they af emer 
a Silence, or a Complaiſance among their Equals, and WM tai 
mong Strangers, if we knew the Clamours and Vexatioſiic 
that they are perpetually perſecuting their Servants wil io, 
theſe Reflexions wou'd not be thought impertinent Ms. 


this Account, as well as others. A Scold is a Creature 
be look'd for only in Stalls and Markets, and not ame 


my 
Meek 


Perfons of Quality; yet their Women, their Footmaily 
their Tradeſmen, can tell you, that tho we muſt not (Wi ii 
Ladies are Shrews, yet ſome of 'em are every whit ume 


troubleſome; and if we may not, out of Decency, 0 
their Diſtemper by its Name, we muſt make uſe of t 
fame Remedies to cure it, as if we did. Such fhou 
conſider, that as often as they ſhew themſelves angry 
their Inferiors, fo often do they loſe their Soperot 
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) is in Temper, having always the Command of him 
10 has loſt it. To ſuch, we maſt recommend the uſu- 
Method of Phyfick, to cure by Revulſion. Let that 
mp Humour, which ſo habitually flows to the Tongue, 
nught a little to recoil and work inward : Inſtead of 
ling others, correct your ſelves, arid upbraid your own 
ines, if to gratify an impotent and moſt painful Paſ- 
", you degenerate from what your Nature, your Qua- 
ks, your Education defign'd you. Anger is corroſive, 
if it be kept only to feed upon it (elf, muſt be its own 
rourer; if it be permitted to feteh no Forage from with- 
nor to nouriſh it ſelf with Suſpicions and Surmiſes of 
ters, nor to make any Sallies at the Tongue, in cannot 
Id lon, | 6 
5 teaches them how much they herein confult 
t Intereſt and Reputation too; he makes it the diſtin- 
ming Character K a fooliſh Noman, to be clamorous; 
eres when he gives that of an excellent Woman, fie 
n Wiſdom and Gentleneſs together, She openeth her 
wh with Wiſdom, and in her Tongue is the Law of Kind- 


ities of the Sex, than this Royal Philoſopher ; and his 
{ment confutes the common Plea of querulous Spirits, 
o think they appear ſilly and ſtupid, if they ſeem In- 
le of any the leaſt Provocation; tho' truly if it 


re ſo, twou'd be full as elegible as to appear mad and 
g which they commonly do in the Tranſport of their 


J. : | 
Meckneſs is ſo amiable, ſo endearing a Quality, and pe- 
laly embelliſning to Women, that did they conſider it 
a huf the Attention they do their moſt trivial exterior 


uments, it would certainly be taken up as the univerſal 


dae in all the ſeveral Variations of it. 


lining confider'd the Beauty and Happineſs of the Virs 


of Mecknefs, let us take into Conſideration, the De- 
de Remedy Igainft it. PT ITT 54 2 


Anger 
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Anger is the profeſt Enemy of Counſel, tis 2 d 
Storm, in which no Man can be heard to ſpeak or 


gocieti 


from without: If you give gentle Advice, you we -_ 
{pis'd; if you urge it with Vehemence, you provok - ; 
more. *Tis our Duty then to lay up a great Stock of i ( 
ſon, that, like a beſieg d Town, we may be provide. - 

its Aſſaults, and be defenſible from within, ſince we - 
not likely to be reliev'd from without. Anger is not t . f ; 

ſuppreſs'd but by ſomething that's as inward as it ſuf; 4 of 


all Paſſions, it endeavours moſt to make Reaſon uſt! 


and is an univerſal Paſſion of an infinite Object: Frm 
none was ever ſo amorous as to love a Toad, none fo WF" * 
vious as to repine at the Condition of the Wretchel, . 4 
Man ſo timorous as to fear a dead Bee; but Anger is tr( _ 
bled at every thing, and every Man, and every Accid * 
and if it is not ſuppreſs'd, will make a Man's Condit * 
reſtleſs. When it proceeds from a great Cauſe it turns EY 
Fury, from a ſmall to Peeviſhneſs, and thus is either wy 
ways terrible or ridiculous; it renders the Body mont © 
and contemptible, the Voice horrid, the Eyes fierce, F ro 


Face pale or fiery, the Speech clamorous and loud. 
neither manly nor ingenuous, proceeding from Softnel 
Spirit and Puſillanimity, which is the Cauſe that Won 


on, 
on the 


are more ſubject to it than Men, ſick Perſons than heal 2M 
ful, the old more than the young, the unproſperous m K 
than the fortunate; a Paſſion fitter for Flies and Ink "a 
than People who have Minds that are ſuſceptible of nc 8 
and generous Sentiments. It is troubleſome not on 
thoſe that ſuffer it, but thoſe that fee it; there being, .* 
greater Incivility than to fly into the Fury and E, 


vagance of Paſſion before Company. How often is! 
done for a Fault in the Cook, or an Accident in the! 
ler, for a Pullet ill-dreſs'd, or a Glaſs broke, ſometimes 
the fold of a Gown, not placed as it ſhou'd have be 
and other ſuch Trifles not worth the Conſideration of 
ſonable Creatures? Anger makes Marriage a neceſlary | 
unavoidable Trouble; it renders Friendſhips, Familiat 
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goeieties intolerable, and turns frequently Mirth into 

dy, Friendſhip into Hatred, a wiſe Man into a Fool; 
os himſelf when he is poſſeſſed by Anger: It per- 

; the Deſire of Knowledge to an itch of Wrangling, 

lice to Cruelty, Judgment to Oppreſhon, and Power to 

lence: It changes Diſcipline into Tediouſneſs and Ha- 

| of liberal Inſtitution; it makes a proſperous Man to 

yd, and an unfortunate to be pity'd; it is a Con- 
dee of all the irregular Paſſions; Envy, Sorrow, Fear, 
m, Pride, Prejudice, Raſhneſs, Self-love and Impati- 
x, are in its Compoſition; and tho? very troubleſome to 
us, is moſt ſo to him that has it. For what a miſera- 
State muſt that Soul be in, which is poſſeſt by ſo ma- 
Dzmons ? EY a P 

In order to caſt them out, and purge our ſelves from 
b a dreadful Poſſeſſion, let us diligently obſerve, whe- 
in our Deſires to ſuppreſs Anger, we are angry with 
{elves for being ſo; whether we deal with others like 
ſcians, who give a bitter Potion, when they intend to 
Wt the Bitterneſs of Choler; for this will provoke the 
Won, and increaſe the Paſſion. We muſt quietly ſet 
n the Mortification of it; we muſt not do it with An- 
„ Be watchful over your ſelves for a Day, that will be 
great Trouble to you; add a ſecond Day to your Watch- 
els, it will be more eaſy than the firſt; and by being 
vs watchful and obſervant, you will make your Duty a 
tit. Anger is only criminal, when *tis againſt Charity 
ones ſelf, or one's Neighbour, Anger againſt Vice is 
loly Zeal, and an Effect of Love to God and to our 
igbbour, for whoſe Intereſt I am paſſionate, like a Per- 
u concern'd. If I take care that my Anger makes no 
flexion of Scorn or Cruelty upon the Offender, or of 
de or Violence, or Tranſport to my ſelf, Anger then 


e b 
of emes Charity. When one commanded Charilaus, King 
ary parta, tor a gentle, good, and meek Prince, his Col- 


due ſaid well, How can be be goed, who Is not an Enemy 
in to vicious Perſons? 


Belides 
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Beſides the Remedies which have been already preſail es, 0: 
Nan this furious Paſſion, this evil Spirit, with uu ders 

lankind is ſo apt to be poſleſs'd, there are others, whi iky 0! 
Religion, and the Hopes of everlaſting Happineſs will MM Tho 
ſpire, Heaven, an eternal Scene of Content and, Joy, ies, an 
inconſiſtent with the Rage of a cholerick Man; and , raſl 
Thoughts can never be erected towards thoſe peaceful M ibout 
ſions, when his Soul is ruffled and maſter'd by the na. 


ry of an ungovernable Paſſion. Addreſs your ſelf to Meir 1 
when this Fit is coming vpon you, pray for his did ces, 
Aſſiſtance to overcome it; but it muſt. firſt be in ſome dM . Cal 
gree remov'd, and *tis then the more likely to be over Mies of 
fare your Prayers. An angry Mind is not fit to appe es of 
before the God of Mercy. If you muſt not approa en He 
great Men when, you are in a Paſſion, how much moi li we 
are. you to be Calm and Serene, when you; preſent you ent, a 


ger 1 
Gov! 


ſelf as a Petitioner before the Almighty ? The. curin 
of this ill Habit will be che Effect and Bleſſing of you 


Prayers. | _ Wu 

Seal up your Lips, and let it not out when Anger niere 
in your Breaſt; For, like Fire, when it wants vent, rus f 
will ſuppreſs it ſelf, It is good in a Fever to have a ten anc 
der and a ſmooth Tongue, but it is better that it be f wit 
in. Anger; if it be rough and diſtemper'd in a Fever, Jo) 
an ill Sign; if fo in Anger, tis an ill Cauſe. Angi Devi 
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Words fan the Fire like Wind, and in the Paſſion dl 
Anger are like Steel and Flint, which, ſtrike Fire h 
mutual Colliſion. Some Men will talk themfelves it 
to Paſſion, and continue till they have alſo kindled tho 
they talk to, and they both flame out with Rage and 
Violence. f 

The moſt excellent natural Cure for Anger is Hum 
tity. He who by daily conſidering his ows Infimi- 
ties and Failings, makes the Error of his Neighbour 0! 
Servant to be his own Caſe, and remembers that he du. 
ly needs God's Pardon, and his Brother's Charity, wil 


not be apt to fall into Paſſion at the Levities, or Misfot- 
g | tunes, 
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elall es or Iadiſcretions of another, greater than which, be 
wu ders, he is very frequently and more inexcuſably 
whi | 
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ity of. a 

4 our Saviour ſuffer'd all the Contradictions of Sin- 
1 and receiv'd all Affronts and Reproaches of malici- 

« raſh, and foolifh Perſons; yet in all of them he was 
»hout Paſſion, and gentle as the Morning Sun in Au- 
nn: In this alſo he propounded himſelf imitable by us: 
ik Innocence it {elf ſuffer d ſo great Injuries and Diſ- 
aces, it is no great Matter for us quietly to receive all 
Clmities of Fortune, Indiſcretion of Sexvants, Miſ- 
es of Friends, Unkindneſſes of Kindred, and Rudes - 
ſes of Enemies, fince we have deſerv'd theſe and worſe, 
en Hell it ſelf. 

If we are tempted to Anger in the Actions of Govern- 


mo 
t vo ent, and Diſcipline to our Inferiors, in which Caſe, 
cura ger is permitted fo far, as it is prudently inſtrumental 


Covernment, and it is only a Sin, when it is exceſſive 
d unſeaſonable, apt to diſturb our on Diſcourſe, or to 
preſs it ſelf ia imprudent Words, or violent Actions : 


f you 


ent, WE: us propoſe to our ſelves the Example of God, the Cre- 
a tener and Preſerver of all things; who at the ſame time, 
be (MW with the fame Tranquility, decreed; Heaven and Hell, 
er, Joys of bleſſed Angels and Sauls, and the Torments 


Angr 
ion Ol 


Devils and accurſed Spirits, When at the laſt Day all 
r World ſhall burn under his Feet, God ſhall, not be at 


re b inflamed, or ſhake in his eſſential Seat, the Centre of 
es in nquillity and Joy, Tho? the Cauſe of Anger ſnoud 
| thoſe] ert ſeem reaſonable, defer to execute it till you may 


ze ander judge; for as Phocion told the Athenians, who. 


jon the firſt News of the Death of Alexander were 


Humi e to revolt, Stay a while, for if the King be not 
fic! your Haſte will ruin you; if be be dead, your 


ur or cannot prejudice youu, for he will be dead to Mor- 
e d, well as to Day. So if your Servant or Inferior 
„uin to deſerve Puniſhment, ſtaying till to Morrow will 
jisfor- WF" make him innocent; but it may poſſibly preſerve you 


LY 0 
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ſo, by preventing your ſtriking a guiltleſs Perſon, ot he 
furious for a Trifle. | 


Remove from your ſcif all Provocations and lu Br 
tives to Anger, eſpecially Games of Chance, and gef Fuul 
Wagers, pretty Cur ioſities, and Carefulneſs about wol yo 
ly Buſineſs: Manage your ſelf with Iudifference Mel 


Contempt of theſe external things, and do not ſhe 
a Paſſion upon them; it is more than they are wort 
that they defire but a few things, can be croſs' but 
a few. | | | 
Set not your Hearts upon gay and coſtly Raritie 
as Glaſſes, China-Ware; nor on weak and uſeleſs / 
nimals, as Parrots, Canary Birds, Lap-dogs, and tl 
like; the breaking the one, or the neglecting oft 
other, are irreſiſtible Cauſes of furious Anger, in thi 
who take too much Delight in them. Jewels and ri 
Furniture, if damag'd or loſt, will infallibly have a wo 
Effect on ſuch People: So indeed will any thing tb 
the Soul is ſet upon, when they meet with Lok | 
Diſappointment in it: Wherefore our Hearts ſhould haf 
more valuable Treaſures for their Objects, Treaſures thi 
are incorruptible, laid up in Heaven; and in order 
the Enjoyment of them, let us endeavour to have a cal 
and quiet Conſcience, void of Offence towards God and 
wards Man. | | 
Do not entertain nor ſuffer Tale-bearers ; they abi 
your Ear firſt, aud then your Credulity; they teal yol 
Patience, and it may be for a Lye; if it be true, the mij 
ter is not conſiderable; if it be, yet *tis pardonable ; all 
you may always eſcape, by not hearing Slander, | 
not believing it, by not regarding it, or by forgiving ti 
Perſon: To this Purpoſe alſo, it may ſerve well it v 
chooſe as much as we can to live with peaceable Perſod 
for that prevents the Occaſions of Confution 3 and it 
live with prudent Perſons, they will not eafily caule Diltd 
bance to us. Theſe things, *ris true, are not in many Me 


Power, and are therefore prepar'd rather as a Felicity ti VoL 
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Remedy or Duty, and an Act of Prevention rather than 
of Cure. 

Be not inquiſitive into other Mens Affairs, nor the 
Faults of your Servants, nor the Errors of your Friends. 
[f your Friend was miſ- repreſented to you, as may very 
well happen, conſider what an Injuſtice you do him, in 
ſuſpending your Friendſhip, and being angry without a 
Cuſe; uſe all reaſonable Diſcourſes to excuſe the Faults of 
athers, conſidering there are many Circumſtances of 
Time, of Perſon, of Accident, of Inadyertency, of In- 
frequency, of Aptneſs to amend, of Sorrow for doing it z 


fs Mind it is well that we reap any Good for the Evil that is 
d (Wore or ſuffer'd. 
of be always paſſive in Contentions, never Active, upon 


be Defenſive, not the Offenſive ; and then alſo give a 
gentle Anſwer, retrieving the Furies and Indiſcretions of 
hers, by ſoft Compliance: You will find it fink 


wo 
gen quietly, like a Stone in a Bed of Moſs: whereas 
.ofs Nager and Violence make the Contention loud and 


Wo, injurious to both the Parties. If — riſe ſud- 
es ti ealy, reſtrain it firſt with Conſideration, and let it 
din a hearty Prayer for him that did the real or 
ning Injury; the former ſtops its Growth, and the 
iter quite kills it, making amends for its monſtrous and 
luntary _ 
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ZHARITY is a Duty ſo amiable to Cu“ 
and Man, that we find it often injoin'd 4 
in the Goſpel, as if it was to be a diſtin- * 
guiſhing Virtue of Chriſtianity, The New TH 
Commandment our Saviour gave us, was 5 5 
Love ye one another: Again, By this ual 4 'd 
all Men kuow that ye are my Diſciples, if ye love one an- - 
ther. The Command of God ſpeaks more for this Duty 4 
than all the Arguments of humane Reaſon can do, in Re- 4 g 
commendation of the moſt humane of all Virtues. Chai 
rity is to be conſider'd as it has Relation to the Affection X 5 
and to the Actions: In the Affections it is a ſincere Kind- 1 ” 
neſs, which diſpoſes us to wiſh all Good to others, in al A 4 
their Capacities, in the ſame manner that Juftice oblige "g 
us to wiſh no Hurt to any Man, in reſpect either of his . 
Soul, his Body, his Goods, or his Credit; in all o 1 
which the firſt Branch of Charity binds us to to wiſh al "0 
ood. | g 
. We cannot have the leaſt Spark of this Virtue, if we 4 
do not wiſh all Good to the Souls of Men, fo precious * 
that our Saviour thought them worth ranſoming with bi = 
own Blood. If we do not thus love one another, we ual | 
far from obeying the Command of loving as he has lord 4 - 
It were to be hop'd, that none who carry'd himſelf a Soul "hy 
about him, could be fo cruel to that of another Man, 9 
not certainly to wiſh its Happineſs, did not Experience * 
ſhew us, there are ſome Perſons. whoſe Malice is ſo de by 
viliſh as to teach even the direct contrary, the wiſhing tht + 


Damnation 
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damnation of others. Some there are, who, in any In- 
jury or Oppreſſion, make it their only Comfort that their 
fnemies will damn themſelves by it. He who is of this 
Temper is a Diſciple of the Devil, and not of Chriſt, it 
being directly oppoſite to the whole Scope of that grand 
Chriſtian Precept of loving our Neighbours as our ielves. 
Now, no Man, ſurely, who believes there is ſuch a thing 
15 Damnation, wiſhes it to himſelf; be he never ſo fond 
of the Ways that lead to it, yet he ſtill wiſhes his Jour- 
rey may not end there; and therefore, by that Rule of 
Charity, he ſhould as much dread it for his Neighbour. 

We are to wiſh all Good, all Health and Welfare to the 
Bodies of Men; of our own we are generally tender e- 
tough, and dread the leaſt Pain or Ill which can befall 
tem, Now Charity, as it is injoin'd us in Scripture, ex- 
tends this Tenderneſs to all others, and whatever we ap- 
prehend as grievous to our ſelves, we muſt be unwilling 
Hou d befall another, What kind Wiſhes we owe to their 
dodies, are owing alſo to their Eſtates and Credit. As 
ye deſire our own Reputation ſhou'd flouriſh, fo muſt 
e, in like manner, deſire that our Neighbour's ſhou'd, or 
K never be ſaid that we love our Neighbours as our 
hes. | | 
[f this Charity of the Affections be ſincere, it will keep 
de Mind in a peaceable and meek Temper towards o- 
hes; ſo far from ſeeking Occaſion of Contention, 
at no Provocation ſhall draw us to it. Where we 
ne Kindneſs we ſhall be unapt to quarrel, it being one 
the ſpecial Qualities of Charity, that it is not eaſily 
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. lol lt will breed Compaſſion, when it is ſincere, towards all 
Ea Soul Miſeries of others. Every Misfortune that happens 


here we wiſh well, is a kind of Diſaſter to our ſelves. 


Man, 40 : 

perienct we wiſh well to all, we ſhall neceſſarily be concern'd 
ſo de the Calamities of all, have a real Grief and Sorrow to 
ning the y in Miſery, and that according to the Proportion of 


mnatiod kr Sufferings; it will alſo give us Joy in the Proſperity 
of 


I 2 


ourſe 
bege 
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of others, as well as Compaſſion in their Adverſities, | 


cording to the Command, Rejoice with them that WW, pd E. 
and weep with them that weep. an 
It will excite and ſtir up our Prayers for others. wee” 
of our ſelves impotent feeble Creatures, unable to beſt ey 
Bleſſings where we moſt wiſh them; wherefore if wel q dil 
indeed deſire the Good of others, we muſt ſeek it ored 
their Behalf, from him whence every good and perfed d 4 : 
cometh, He cannot be believ'd to wiſh well in earn 204 
who will not thus put Life and Efficacy into his Wild ” 
by forming them into Prayers that will neither be vain Hf 
fruitleſs, *Tis St. Paul's Exhortation, that Prayers 1 1 | 
Praiſes be made for all Men. Theſe Fruits of Charity P : 
ſo natural, that tis a Deceit for any Man to perſuade bi th 
ſelf he has it, who cannot produce them to evidet - 
it b 
I. farther Excellency of this Grace is, that it guards 3 
Mind from {ſeveral great and dangerous Vices, as from i 3 
vy; Charity envieth not, ſays the Apoſtle; and indeed cot i 
mon Reaſon may confirm this to us; for Envy is 2 Me fe 
row at the Proſperity of another, and therefore muſt nf, v. 
be directly contrary to that Deſire of it which is theo e. 
fect of Love. How vainly then do thoſe pretend to Ming 
rity, who are continually repining at every good that Mur Ti. 
pens to others? hat no 
It ſuppreſſes Pride and Haughtineſs; Charity vam eg: 
not it ſelf, is not puſfed up, ſays St. Paul; and where ll. ſin 2 
find this Virtue of Love commanded, there Humility N, er Ar 
join'd with it: Put on therefore, ſays the ſame Apo: .. B 
Bowels of Mercy, Kindneſs, Humbleneſs of Mind. And Doers, 
gain, Be kindly aſfectioned one towards another with brat Cha 
ly Love, in Honour preferring one another. Aumility 11... 
rally lows from Charity, Love always ſetting a Piiſf;.. be 
upon the thing belov'd; which is too conſtantly found My. | 
Selt-love, making us think highly of our ſelves, that , rote 


are much more excellent than others. W herefore fill 


Love plac'd on our ſelyes produces Pride, let us 12 
ou 
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ourſe, turn the Love on our Brethren, and 'twill as ſure- 
beget Humility; we ſhall then ſee and value thoſe Gifts 
bd Excellencies of them, which now our Pride or our 
tred makes us overlook and neglect. We ſhqu'd eſſeem 
bers better than our ſelves, as the ſame Apoſtle exhorts us; 
phoever therefore is of ſo haughty a Temper as to vilify 
1 diſdain others, may conclude, he has not this Charity 
red in his Heart. 


inketh no Evil, is not apt to put the worſt Conſtructions: 
n other Mens Actions, but on the contrary, believerh all 
ings, and hopeth all things, as St. Paul tells the Corint hi- 
1; by which he means, it is forward to believe and hope 
te beſt of all Men; our own Experience teaches us the 
me; where we love we fee no Faults, witneſs the great 
indneſs we have to our own, and therefore ſhall certain- 
not be like to create them where they are not, or to ag- 
ate them beyond their true Size and Degree. To what 
en ſhall we impute theſe unmerciful Cenſures and raſh. 
udoments of others, ) frequent among Men, but to the 
ant of this Charity? Theſe raſh Judgments, theſe un- 
derciful Cenſures, have been more enormous within theſe 
w Years than ever. Under this black Character come 
ole exeatable Libels that have of late been publiſh'd a- 
ainſt the Reputation of the wiſeſt and braveſt Men of 
ur Times: The Thirſt after Scandal has been ſa furious, 
hat nothing can fatiate it. The Writers of theſe intamous 
nvectives are ſuch as know not this Virtue of Charity, 
rin againſt Knowledge, the greateſt of all Sins. What- 
yer Applauſe they may have from wicked Men for a Seaſon, 
heir Reward will be hereafter with the reſt of the evil 
Poers, in the burning Lake, whoſe Fires have no end. 
Charity renounces all diſſembling and feign'd Kindneſs; 
here this true and real Love is, the falſe and counterfeit 
lies before it, This is the Love we are commanded to 
we, ſuch as is without Diſimulation; indeed, where this 
rooted in the Heart, there can be no poſſible uſe of Diſ- 
I 3 ſimulation, 


lt is a certain Remedy againſt Cenſoriouſneſs, Charity 
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ſimulation, becauſe this is in Truth, all that the falſe ons 
wou'd ſeem to be; and ſo is as far beyond It, as Nature 
is beyond Art, nay, as a Divine Virtue is beyond a fol 
Sin; of which thoſe are guilty that make large Profeſſion 
of Friendſhip to Perſons, whom, as ſoon as their Backs xe 
turn'd, they either laugh at or do Miſchief to. 

Charity caſts out all mercenary and ſelt- intereſted pri- 
ciples; its Temper is ſo noble and generous, that it deſpiſe 
all Projectings for Gain or Advantage; Love ſeeketh un 
ber own. What a baſe Spirit is that then which places in 
Love only there where it may fetch in Benefit? 

Charity clears the Heart of all Malice and Deſire d 
Revenge; which is ſo utterly contrary to it, that itis im- 
poſſible they ſhou'd both dwell in the ſame Breaſt, Ig 
the Property of Love to bear all things, and how exalted 
is this Virtue when it raiſes Man ſo near to Divinity, as to 
throw off this natural Propenſity of it to Vengeance, and 


to imitate God himſelf, who forgives them that forgirel 
others their Treſpaſſes? This Virtue exercis'd but towards 
ſome ſort of Men, might confiſt with Malice to others, 


it being poſſible for a Man that bitterly hates one, to love 
another; but the Charity of Chriſtians is not to be ſo l- 
mired; it muſt extend it ſelf to all Men, particularly to H- 
nemies, or elſe it is not that divine Charity c@nmended 
to us by Chriſt, The loving of Friends and Benefactors 
is fo low a Pitch of it, that the Pablicans and Sinners, the 
very worſt of Men, were able to attain it; and therefore 
it is not counted rewardable in a Diſciple of Chriſt, be 
muſt ſoar and ſhake off the Corruption of depray'd Na- 
ture, which is always for rendring Evil for Evil; wheres 
Chriſtianity injoins to render Good for Evil. I ſay unto 
you, love your Enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, and pra 


for them which deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you, was 


the Command of the Son of God; and whoever does not 


this, will never be own'd by him for a Diſciple, There} 


is not one Precept ſo often repeated in the New Teſtr 
ment, as this of Charity: Be ye kind to one another, ten- 
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lir-hearted, forgi ving one another. Again, Forbearing one 
another, and fe orgiuing one another: If any Man have a 

Quarrel againſt any, even as Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo do 
J, And again, Not rendring Evil for Evil, nor Railing for 
Railing, but contrariwiſe Bleſſmg, ls it not prodigiouſly 
frange, that Men calling themſelves Chriſtians, who have 
the Goſpel before them, and do, or may hear it read daily 
to them, ſhou'd give fo little Obedience to Precepts ſo of= 
ten repeated, nay, not only ſo, but even publickly avow 
and profeſs the contrary, as we daily ſee they do? What 
Li; ſtil more prodigious, is, that Men who are to teach this 


ge way to Bitterneſs and Railing, and at one Breath, 
fink Millions of Souls by their raſh Judgments to eternal 
Perdition, Whence comes this Fury that rages even in 
too many Pulpits? Is it not the Dictate of the Spirit of 
Malice, which is the Spirit of the Devil? Can any thing 
be a more direct obeying of him? Thoſe that fig in this 
kind, take his Livery on their Backs, and proclaim whoſe 
Servants they are. What ridiculous Impudence is it then, 


aſſuredly, that they ſhall not be own'd by bim; but, at the 
great Day of Account, be turn'd over to their proper Maſ- 
ter, to receive their Wages in Fire and Brimſtone. God 
himſelf 7akerh his Sun to riſe on the Evil and on the Good, 
ad ſendeth Rain to the Fuſt and to the Unjuſt, a molt for- 
cable Conſideration to excite us to this Duty of Charity. 
God is the Fountain of Perfections, and the being like 
him, is the Sum of all we can wiſh for; the Defire to 
imitate our Heavenly Father, is the ſpecial Mark of a 
Child of his. Now this Kindneſs and Goodneſs to Ene- 
mies, is moſt eminently remarkable in God, and that not 
only in reſpect of his temporal Mercies, but chiefly in his 
piritual, We are all by our wicked Works Enemies to 
Him, and the Miſchief of that Enmity wou'd have fallen 
on our ſelves; God had no Motive beſide that of his 

I 4 | Pity 
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Law, which the Goſpel has ſo ſtrongly aſſerted, ſhou'd 


for Men, who have enter'd themſelves of Satan's Family, 
to pretend to be the Servants of Chriſt } Let ſuch know 
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Pity to wiſh a Reconciliation ;. yet ſo far wis he from MI of 
turning our Enmity, when he might have reveng'd bin; + 
ſelf to our Eternal Ruin, that he deſigns and contre ame 
how he may bring us to be at Peace with him. Andi, 1141 
what were the Means he us'd for effecting this? A De ent, 
gree of Mercy and Kindneſs, ſtill infinitely greater; he ſenhin is 
his own Son from Heaven to work it, and that not onlfſh,. + 
by Perſuafions, but by Suffcrings alſo: He meekly Hd | 
down his Life for us Enemies; and if God ſo loved och 
we ought alſo to love one another. How ſhamefu) a thing % 't 
is it for us to retain Diſpleaſures againſt our Brethren, wh Anna 
God thus lays by his towards us, and that when we b tiio; 
ſo highly provok'd him? | „Dem 
What a vaſt Difference will appear in the Compariſaſhriſti 
between the Offences of our Brethren againſt us, and ou... te 
Sins againſt God ? If we conſider the Majeſty and Powe de 
of the Being againſt whom we fin, and his infinite Good... 
neſs towards us; can Men, of the ſame Nature with i Non 
tho of the higheſt Eminency in the World, be offended Hue p 
us as we offend God, bleſſed for ever? What is the Po- ch, tl 
of other Men over us, but the Gift of God? And at 
not we, who are his Creatures, bound to the ſtricteſt O 
dience to this Original of all Power? All that we enjo have 
vy hkether in relation to this Life or a better, Was, is, u ays 
muſt be deriv'd from him; and it is therefore impoſſil n 
for us to offend Men in ſuch a Degree as we daily offen diftan 
God, our Creator, Preſerver, and Benefactor; yet he pi ch 
dons thoſe that ſincerely apply to him by Repentance; 20 the 
ſhall we not pardon one another? How can thoſe hol. Min 
Spirits that are dazzled by falſe and fatal Notions of Hoi... * 
nour, reflect upon their Duty towards God and Man ol, ,, 
this Article, and run upon the moſt ſanguinary Ad of Re fall, 
venge? For it will not be an Excuſe at the great Day n the! 
Account, to ſay, it was the Cuſtom of the Age ace 
Country, the Practice of ſuch a Profeſſion, I ſhou'd i You 
lo my Commiſſion or my Reputation, if 1 had not com poor 
mitted the Murder. The Trial before the dreadful Ti. 
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mal of God, is not to be evaded by ſuch Excuſes; nor 


il the Blood of our Brother be wip'd off by the ſoft 


trieeme of Manſlaughter : Good God! is the Slaughter of 
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Man ſo ſoft a Name that it renders the Criminal inno- 
nt, with reſpe& to the Punifhment at leaft? And the 


zin is ſo little in the Opinion of ſuch Dealers in Blood, 


hat they look upon Forbearance and Charity as abſurd 
nd unreaſonable ; but ſince God himſelf acts it in fo 
nuch an higher Degree, who can, without Blaſphemy, 
iy, tis unreaſonable ? One cannot teo often reprove this 
amnable Cuſtom of murthering one another, out of Pun- 
lio; as if Hell, the Portion of all Murtherers, was a 
dream, and the Viſions of mad Brains, the Rules that 
hriſtians ſhou'd walk by. Leaving theſe execrable Sin- 
ers to God and their own Conſciences, let us farther 
nſider the Virtue of Charity, as tis pleaſant and de- 
able in itſelf. 
None can fo well judge of its Pleaſantneſs as thoſe that 
we practis'd it: The Nature of earthly Pleaſures being 
ich, that *tis the Enjoyment only which can make a Man 
uly know them; how unjuſt, how fooliſh is it to pro- 
dunce ill of a thing before Trial? Thoſe that have try'd 
have taſted the Sweets of this Divine Grace, and are 
ways longing after Opportunities to taſte them again; 
joſe that have not try'd it, may diſcern it to be lovely at 
diſtance 3 if by no other way, by comparing it at leaft 
th the uneaſineſs of its contrary. Malice and Revenge 
e the moſt reſtleſs tormenting Paſſions which can poſleſs 
e Mind of Man; they keep Men in perpetual Study and = 
ve how to effect their miſchievous Purpoſes. They ſleep 
t wileſs they have done Miſchief, except they cauſe ſome 
Fall. It imbitters all the good things they enjoy, fo 
at they have no Reliſh of them. We have a remarkable 
ſtance of that in Haman, who, tho' he abounded ia all 
e Greatneſs and Felicity of the World, yet his Malice to 
poor Foreigner, Mordecai, kept him from taſting Con- 
ment in them; All this availeth me nothing, ſays he, 
"va fo 


* 


f 


_  Cuarrrty. 


fo long as I ſee Mordecai the Jew, ſitting at the King, Will eier 
Gate. On the other hand, a peaceable Spirit, that can WM the! 
quietly paſs by all Injuries and Affronts, enjoys a continu Bi Iacre 
Calm, and is above the Malice of his Enemies. Let them WM belief 
do what they can, they cannot rob him of his Quiet; be vir 
is firm as a Rock, which no Storms or Winds can move, WM fure « 
when the furious and revengeful Man is like a Ware, Tl 
which the leaſt Blaſt toſſes and tumbles from its Place, WI Je 
Beſides this inward Diſquiet of revengeful Man, they often f 
bring many outward Calamities upon themſelves; they WM © in 
exaſperate their Enemies, and provoke them to do them ' 0 
greater Miſchiefs; nay, they often willingly run them:  '* 
{lves upon the greateſt Miſeries in purſuit of their Re-M 11191 
venge, to which, tis common to ſee Men expoſe Good, Vr 
Eaſe, Credit, Life, and even Soul it ſelf. He who uſurps of x 
a Power to decide the Juſtice of his Cauſe himſelf, not b) God" 
the force of Truth, but the ſtrength of his Arm, and the the J 
point of his Sword; if he falls in that horrid Diſpute ſible 
without repenting, (and how can he repent in the Agonieſ ©"! { 
of Death ?) will ſurely have made a Sacrifice of bis Sol e 
to the Rage of his Revenge. The terrible Conſiderationh Pen 
of hurrying our own Soul, or the Soul of one's Enemy,l *** © 
to the World from whence there is no Redemption, in * b 
the very Heat of a diabolical Paſſion, is enough to detet ing! 
every thinking Creature from ſuch curſed Purſuits of Ven- A 
geance. A ſoft Anſwer turneth away Wrath, ſays a wi 1 
Man and a King; a better Judge of the Dignity of ever it ſt 
Man's Paſſion, and of his Duty to Honour, than our Moy L 
dern Bravos; who, like Gameſters in their Debts at PIA, lelye, 
ſhew it in no other Parts of their Lives; whence they that 
may infallibly conclude, that that Honour is falſe ; fot w_ 
were it true, it wou'd ſhine conſpicuouſly in all their Atl © 
ons, How wou'd ſuch Men laugh at a Leſſon of Meck pray 
neſs, which often melts an Adyerſary, and pacifies Ange! 5 
If an Enemy is ſo inhumane as not to be melted by it, * 
meek Perſon is ſtill a Gainer; he gains an Opportunity « we 


exercuing the moſt Chriſtian Grace of Charity and J 
ES” e giyenen 
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15 gireneſs, by which he at once obeys God, and imitates 
the Example of our Saviour. He gains an Acceſlion, an 
ol WY lacreaſe to his Reward hereafter, the Expectation and 
Belief of which is alone a Delight infinitely more ra- 
de viſhing than the preſent Enjoyment of all ſenſual Plea- 
we, WY fure can be. 

The Prayer our Redeemer has left us, injoins us to for- 
ace give the Treſpaſſes of others, as we hope to be our ſelves 
fren WY forgiven. A Conlideration, which, methinks, ſhou'd affright 
ol u into Good- nature; if it does not, our Malice is greater 
om to our ſelves than to our Enemies: For alas! what Hurt 
mW is it poſſible for you to do to one another, in compa- 
ne WY riſon of what you do your ſelf, in loſing the Pardon of 
od; WM jour Sins? Hell and Damnation being certainly the Portion 
rp of every unpardon'd Sinner, beſides all other Effects of 
bull oc's Wrath in this Life, The Devil puts the Phraſe in 


he tte Mouth of Men, that Revenge is ſweet; for is it poſ- 


due {ble there can be, even in the moſt diſtemper'd Palate, 
ing Bitterneſs that attends it? No Man in his Wits can, 


not our ſelves time to vreigh things, ſuffering our ſelves 
to be hurry'd away by an haſty Humour, never conſider- 
ing how dear we muſt pay for it; like the filly Bee, that 


the Sting may, perhaps, give ſome ſhort Pain to the Fleſh 
it ſticks in; yet ſurely the Bee has the worſt of it, that 
pays her Life for ſo poor a Revenge. Flatter not your 
ſeſyes, that there is any way for you to evade the Sentence 
that is paſt upon you, If ye forgive not Men their Treſpaſſes, 


gives them that treſpaſs againſt him. He, in effect, begs 
God not to forgive him; and tis too ſure, that part of his 
Prazer will be heard, he ſhall be forgiven, juſt as he for- 
&'ves, that is, not at all. Chriſt aſſures us in the Parable 


any ſuch Sweetneſs in it, as may recompenſe the everlaſt- 


upon ſober judging, imagine there is: But alas! we give 


in Anger leaves at once her Sting and her Life behind her; 


neither will your Father forgive you. What a heavy Curſe 
does every revengeful Perſon lay upon himſelf, when he 
prays to God to forgive him his Treſpaſſes, as he for- 


of 
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ſhou'd be always heard, to be a Sin, Can we have Chir 


TY 


of the Servant that abtain'd Forgiveneſs of his Lord of 
vaſt Debt, ten thouſard Talents, yet was ſo cruel to his 
Fellow-Servant, as to exact a trifling Sum of an hundred 


| 7 with 
olineſs ? 
1nds, I 


Pence; upon which, his Lord recall'd his former Forgive. Wyure/s, 
neſs, and charg'd him again with the whole Debt; & jer/e 
likewiſe ſhall my Heavenly Father do unto yon, if ye from Witten 
your Hearts forgive not every Man his Brother their Treſ- Nofeſſiot 
paſſes. One ſuch Act of Uncharitableneſs, is able to for» Mir own 
feir us the Pardon God has pranted us, and then all our ompaſl; 
Sias return again upon us, and fink us to utter Ruin. How fifty, we 
grateful ought we to be to the Saviour of the World, the Wh Meck 
Son of God, Who died for us all? And 'tis but reaſonabh I by the 
that we ſhould not henceforth live unto our ſelves, but unmm WM To att 
him that died for us. He has earneſtly recommended to Wink its 
us the Love of our Brethren; he does it with the moſt I, the 
moving Arguments, drawn from the greatneſs of his Love e Eflic: 
to us; and what a monſtrous piece of Ingratitude wou'd Mefcxio! 
it be in us obſtinately to refuſe him ſo juſt, ſa moderate a Wejent 
Demand? which we do, if we keep any Malice or Grudge Much be 
to any Perſon whatever. This is not only a vile Act of WG Bilan 
Unthankfulneſs and Ingratitude, tis a horrible Contempt Meu, be 
and deſpiſing of him: This Peace and Unity of Chriſtians, Weur Far 
was a thing ſo much priz'd and valu'd by him, that when ling it 
he was to leave the World, he thought it the moſt pre- Wing | 
cious thing he cou'd bequeath; and therefore left it by Wt Loy 
way of Legacy to his Diſciples, Peace I leave with you Nememl 
We uſe to ſet a great Value on the {lighteſt Requeſts of WM Anger 
our dead Friends; and if we are ſo negligent of this pte Woke, 
cious Legacy of Chriſt, *tis a plain Sign we want that Wipe, e. 
Love and Eſteem of him, which we have of our earthly iter, b 
Friends, and that we deſpiſe him as well as his Legacy. Wppinel 
What need there is of enlarging upon this Duty of Chi-: W From 
rity, is notorious to every one that lives in our Times, whic 
when Moderation, even in things of themſelves indifferent, Meat Cl 


is ſo far from being reckon'd a Virtue, that it is.declar'd il 


ions, 
Places, where nothing but the heavenly Voice of Truth 


Faith 
e Acti 
rity E; 
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u without Moderation? Can we have true Zeal without 
oüneſs? Can we be holy and not keep God's Com- 
nds, which every where injoin Peace, Unity, Loving- 
tneſs, Forbearance, and whatever is contrary to a cruel 
I perſecnting Spirit? Nor is this Duty of Moderation in- 
nfiſtent with a juſt Zeal for that pure Religion, in the 
ofeſfion of which we were bred and live. The Purity of 
own Profeſſion, ſhou'd make us look with Pity and 
ompaſſion at the Corruption of others; and when we 
ry, we ſhall endeavour to reform, not by Violence, but 
1 Meckneſs, by all friendly and peaceable Ways preſcrib'd' 
; by the Rules of the divine Virtue of Charity. 

to Wl To attain which, let us ſeek out for all Remedies a- 
| to Wiinſt its Oppoſite, the of Vice of Anger; to give them Suc- 
oſt Nes, they, like bodily Medicines, muſt be uſed in time; 
e Efficacy of em is loft by being us'd too late, Let the 
eflexions that have been made on the Duty of Charity, 
went all Riſings of Rancour and Revenge, it being 
uch better they ſhou'd ſeem as Armour to guard, than 
Balſam to cure. If this Paſſion be not yet ſubdu'd in 
du, be ſure to take it at its very firſt Riſe, and let not 
ur Fanſy chew, as it were, upon the Injury. by often 
ling it in your Mind: Remember you pleaſe God, by 


pre Willing by the Offence of your Brother; and the Devil, 
| by Wit Lover of Diſcord, by nouriſhing Hatred againſt him: 
Jou. Nemember this, before you are inflamed; for if the Fire 
s of WW Anger be thoroughly kindled, twill caſt forth ſuch a 


noke, as will blind your Reaſon, and make you unfit to 
pe, even in this, ſo very plain a Caſe, whether it be 
ter, by obeying God, to purchaſe to your {elf eternal 


y. Wipinels, or by obeying Satan, eternal Miſery, 

Chi- From this ſpeculative, let us proceed to practical Charity, 
mes which the former muſt be approvd. If we pretend ſo 
= eat Charity in the Affections, and none break out in the 
rd in 


ons, we may ſay of that Love, as St. James ſays of 
Faith he ſpeaks of, that it is dead, In this Charity of 
e Action, we are firſt to endeavour the Comfort and 

7 - Refreſh- 
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Refreſhment of our Brethren; to deſire to give them i 
true Cauſe of Joy and Chearfulneſs, eſpecially when the 
are under any Sadneſs or Heavineſs; we ſhou'd then rin 
forth all the Cordials we can procure; we ſhou'd labou 
by all Chriſtian and fit Means, to cheer their troubled 8 
rits, to comfort them that are in Heavineſs, But our mo 
zealous Charities are to be laid out on the Souls. of 6 
Neighbours, not contenting our ſelves with bare wihin 
them well, a ſluggiſh ſort of Kindneſs, unworthy tho 
who are to imitate the great Redeemer of Souls, who di 
and ſuffer'd ſo much in that Purchaſe; we muſt alſo a0 
our Endeavour to make them what we wiſh them, 1 
this Purpoſe were fix'd in our Minds, we ſhou'd find oy 
many Opportunities of doing good to their Souls, wic 
now we overlook. The ſenſeleſs Ignorance of ſom 
wou'd call you to inſtruc them, and the open Sin of 
thers, to reprove and admoniſh them. Every fſpiritu 
Want of our Neighbour gives an Oceaſion of exerciſing 
ſome part of this Charity; or if your Circumſtances b 
ſuch, that upon ſerious Reflexion, you think it in wag 
to attempt any thing your ſelf on account of your Mears 


neſs, ſmall Acquaintance, or any the like Impediment] 


which might render your Exhortation fruitleſs ; yet i 


you are induſtrious in your Charity, you may probably 
find out ſome other Inftrument by whom to do it mad 
ſucceſsfully. There cannot be a nobler Study than how 
to benefit Mens Souls; therefore, when the direct Meant 
are improper, tis fit we ſhould diligently ſet our ſelves td 
ſearch after others. And after all our Endeavours, if tid 
Obſtinacy of Men do not ſuffer us, or themſelves, to tea 
any Fruit from them; if all our Intreaties of them t 
have Mercy on theic Souls, will not work upon them, w4 
muſt, however, continue to exhort them by Example. L 
thy Soul weep in ſecret for them, and let Rivers of Waters 
run, down thine Eyes, becauſe they keep not God's Law. 
Chriſt himſelf wept over them who world not know 1M 
things that belonged to their Peace. When no Im * | 
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ne any Effect, even then ceaſe not to importune God 
them. Samuel, when he cou'd not diſſuade the People 
om the ſinful Purpoſe they were upon, profeſt that he 
ou d, notwithſtanding, continue praying for them, which 
: thought to be ſo much a Duty, that twou'd be a Sin 
x him to omit it. God forbid that I ſhowd ſim againſt 
be Lord, in ceaſing to pray for you; ner ſhall we need to 
ar that our Prayers will be quite loſt; for if they prevail 
ot for thoſe, for whom we pour them out; yet, as the 
lmiſt ſays, they will return into our own Boſoms. 

This Charity to the Souls of Men began to ſhine out 
ome Years ago, under the Protection of our late gracious 
Grereign Queen Mary, now reigning in Heaven; a Prin- 
tels eminently diſtinguiſh'd from all others of her exalted 
Rank, by her extenſive Charity to Mens Souls: In her 
was ſeen conſpicuouſly the Beauty of the now deſpisd 
Virtue of Moderation, and her bright Example was imi- 
tated by all who were ſo happy as to behold it. The So- 
tieties which were ſet up to reform Manners, receiy'd all 
kind of Encouragement from her Piety and Bounty, and 
there appear'd, while ſhe liv'd, a pure diſintereſted Spirit of 
Charity, which has ſince ſunk into a Spirit of Pride, Profit, 
ind Vexation. It is to be hop'd, that ſo good a Deſign 
will recover its Reputation, by being eſpous'd by Men of 
Wiſdom and Virtue, whoſe Examples will do more to- 
wards making others good, than the force of Laws a 
Spitefulneſs of Perſecution, which are only for the Inco1- 
tigible, where Reproof is in vain, To pretend Char: 
for the Souls of others, and to have none for our own, ': 
like running to quench our Neighbour's Houſe when t. 
on Fire, and leave our own burning. Thoſe who do not 
reprehend, but inſult their wicked Brethren, who wou'd 
not mend but puniſh them, are Reformers who want to 
be themſelves reform'd: and it is not by ſuch that we ex- 
pect to have Charity recommended and practis' d. 
| Tho' we are to prefer the Souls of Men to their Bodies 
in the Exerciſe of this Virtue, yet the latter is by no means 
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to be neglected, and Charity cannot be perfect where Heel) 
does not take in both, We are not only to have Com erlorma 
(ton on their Pains, we muſt do what we can for the d Kno 
Eaſe and Relief; tis not good -Wiſhes, nor good Wo by * 
neither, that avail in ſuch Caſes, If a Brother or Ser Healti 
ſays St. James, be naked. and deſtitute of daily Food, at 9"! 
one of you ſay unto them, depart in Peace, be ye warnt to draw | 
and filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not thoſe things iu o be ſo 
are needful for the Body, what doth it profit? It ſurei at we 
profits them nothing in reſpect of their Bodies, and wii abumar 
profit you as little in reſpect of your Souls. This relierig A zgreea! 
of the bodily Wants of our Brethren, is a thing ſo ftridty (an proc 
requir'd of us, that we find it ſet down as an Articl gunſt C 
which: we ſhall be call'd to account for at the laſt DAH 
and thoſe who have omitted it, ſhall have this dreadfuf de we 
Sentence pronounc'd againſt them, Depart from me 3 Neigbbo 
Curſed into everlaſting Fire, for you fed not the Hung" furt 
you gave not drink to the Thirſly, you harboured not thi frving | 
Stranger, you clothed not the Naked, nor viſited the Sick Office: 
and Impriſon d. Thele are common and ordinary Exerciſe fo 
of Charity, for which we cannot want frequent Opportuy Neighbe 
nities; but beſides theſe, there may ſometimes, by God's peſſor : 
ſpecial Providence, fall into our Hands, Occaſions of doing") ſet 
other good Offices to the Bodies of our Neighbours. We" 
may ſometimes find a wounded Man, with the Samaritan thoſ 
and then tis our Duty to do as he did: We may ſome- ſel 
times find an innocent Perſon condemn'd to death, as Sw Charity 
ſannah was, and then are, with Daniel, to uſe all poſlibe} an 01 
Endeayours for his Deliverance; which is the Caſe Some i wit] 
ſeems to refer to, when he tells us, F thou forbear to de- but 
liver him that is drawn unto Death, and them that aui lem, 
ready to be ſlain : If thou ſayeſt, behold, we knew it not; bu 
doth not he that pondereth the Heart conſider ? And he that bus 
keepeth the Soul, doth not he know it? Shall not he rende: hoy 
to every Man according to his Deeds? We are not lightly pun 
t o put off the Matter with vain Excuſes, but to remem-| 28 
ber, that God, who knows our moſt ſecret Thoughts, ary by. 
| : MEE oe 
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il erely eramine whether we have willingly omitted the 
formance of ſuch a Charity. Sometimes again, and 
od knows, too often now-a-days, we may ſee a Man, 
at by a Courſe of Intemperance, is in danger to-deftroy 
bis Health, to ſhorten his Life, and then it is due Charity 
bot only to the Soul, but to the Bedy alſo, to endeavour 
no dra him from it. The doing good to Mankind, ſeems 
tobe ſo much implanted in our Nature, as we are Men, 
tht we generally account them not only Unchriſtian, but 
wilMlohumane, who are void of it; and ſince this Command 
ing agreeable even to Fleſh and Blood, our Diſobedience to it 
a proceed from nothing but a Stubbornneſs and Reſiſtance 
ginſt God who gives it. | | 

As we are to expreſs our Charity towards the Bodies, ſo 
re we alſo to do it towards the Goods or Eſtate of our 
Neighbours, To that end we muſt be willing to aſſiſt 


? vo 

g nd further him in all honeſt ways of improving or pre- 
th frving bis Eſtate or Good, by any neighbourly or friendly 
gel Ofice : Opportunities of this kind frequently failout; a Man 
iſe ſometimes, by his Power or Perſuaſion, deliver his 
u- Veighbour's Goods out ef the Hands ot a Thief or Op- 


preſſor: Sometimes again, by his Advice and Counſel, he 
my ſet him in a way of thriving, or turn him from a 
unous Courſe, Theſe good Offices we are to do, even 
b thoſe of our Neighbours, that are more wealthy than 
ge- our ſelves, as well as to thoſe that are not. For tho' 
„ chrity does not bind us to give to thoſe that want leſs 
n our {elves ; yet, whenever we can further their Pro- 
without leſſening our own Store; nay, if the Damage 
le but light to us, in compariſon of the Advantage to 
them, it will become us rather to hazard that little Da- 


; "is: than loſe them that greater Advantage. Charity 
a eus more towards our poor Brother; we are there only 
WM” contider the ſupplying of his Wants, and not to ſtick at 


wing with what is our own to relieve him, but as far 
8 we are able, to give freely what is neceſſary to his Re- 
el, It we do not thus love our Neighbour, we love not 
God, 
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eaks, Beſtom all our Goods to feed the Poor; but then + 
e muſt be ſure we make this our ſole Aim, and not 
opoſe to our ſelves the Praiſes of Men, which in ſuch 
iſe will be our only Portion; Verily, I ſay unto you, they 
we their Reward, is what Chriſt himſelf ſaid on this 
cation; And again, Ye have no Reward of my Father 
lich is in Heaven, What a miſerable Exchange ſhall we 
uke, it we prefer the vain Blaſt of Man's Breath, to the 
ſtantial and eternal Joys of Heaven! 

This is a plain Reproof of all pompous Charities: The 
ity of ſome Men extending beyond Death it ſelf, they 
ou d be prais d, when they are rotting in their Graves, 
r the Magnificence, more than the Uſefulneſs, of their 
brit): Of this kind are all ſtately Edifices to lodge the 
jor in; the Expence of which wou'd entertain double 
e Number; and 'tis not the Convenience of thoſe un- 
py Men and Women whom they relieve which they 
Inſult, ſo much as the Grandeur and Appearance of their 
Ims; a Folly contradictory to the very Nature of the 
uy, Thoſe Charities that are given with a View of 
|-intereſt, or out of a Spirit of Faction, as it is to be 
rd too many of our modern Charities are, ſhall alſo 
re their Reward in this World, and not of our Father 
ich ts in Heaven, | 
Whatever Alms we give, we muſt do it chearfully, not 
uyngly, or as of Neceſſity, The Manner of giving adds 
much Merit to the Giver as the Value of the Gift. 
here is no Duty more pleaſant and delightful to Humane 
ture, unleſs it be where Covetouſneſs or Cruelty have 
Ite work'd out the Man, and put a ravenous Beaſt in 
ſtead, What a raviſhing Pleaſure *tis to a benign Soul, 
ſee the Joy which a ſeaſonable Alms brings a poor 
etch, There is certainly nothing ſo pleaſing to a ſen- 
e Mind, as is the Pleaſure conceiv'd in ones pleaſing 
ther, This is the more tranſporting in Almſgiving, for 
t we know, at the ſame time we are pleaſing God as 
as Man; for Man may be plcas'd with us when God 
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is diſpleas'd. The moſt ſenſual Creature alive knows 0 
how to beſtow his Money on any thing that ſhall brin 
him fo great a Delight; and therefore it ſhou'd, methinks 


be no hard matter to give without Grudging, ſince tf 


doing it with Alacrity and Chearfulneſs, affords ſo mud 
Pleaſure to our ſelves, 

It may be objected, by thoſe whoſe Hearts are ſet ad 
the Mammon of Unrizghteouſneſs, as well as by thoſe wht 
do not abound in the things. of this World, that the dun 
ger of Impoveriſhing ones ſelf by what one gives, may 
take off the Sweetneſs of this delightful Act, and mil 
Men rather not give at all, or not ſo chearfully. No 
were this Hazard never ſo apparent, yet it being the Com 


mand of God that we ſhall thus give, we are yet to obef 


chearfully, and be as well content to part with our Good 
in purſuance of this Duty, as we are many times called i 
do upon ſome other: In which Caſe our Saviour tells ui 
He that forſakes not all that he hath, cannot be his Diſcipl 
Beſides, God has particularly promis'd the contrary to thi 
Charitable, that it ſhall bring Bleſſings on them, even i 


theſe outward things, The liberal Soul ſhall be made fat 
and he that watereth ſhall be watered alſo himſelf. Agi 


He that giveth to the Poor ſhall not lach: And again, A 


that giveth to the Poor lendeth to the Lord; that which Ml 
bath given will he pay him again. is thought a gre 
Diſparagement amongſt Men, when we refuſe to trulf 
them; it ſhews we either think them not ſufficient, df 
How vile an Affront is it then to God thuf 
to diſtruſt him? How horrid Blaſphemy, to doubt tif 


not honeſt. 


Security of that, for which he has thus expreſly paſt bi 
Word ? he who is the Lord of all, and therefore. cannc 


be inſufficient; he who is the God of Truth, and there 
fore will not fail to perform his Promiſe. God become 
Surety for your poor Brethren; if they cannot rcpay you 
God, the Giver of all Good, will aſſuredly do it: And 
whatever you thus give, is ſo far from being Damage t 
you, that it is your great Advantage, Your 992 

abrodl 
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Moad and giving to the Poor is really a laying up in Store 
br your ſelves. What fo prudent Courſe can we take for 
aur Wealth, as to put it out of the Reach of thoſe innu- 
nerable Accidents, by which a rich Man may in an inſtant 
k, like Fob, reduced to Beggary? By this lending it to 
the Lord, we may be ſure to find it ready at our preateſt 
Need, and that too with Improvement and Increaſe; in 
which Reſpect it is, that St. Paul compares Alms to Seed, 
whoſe Nature it is to multiply and increaſe, and fo do all 
ur Acts of Mercy; they return not ſingle to us, but 
king in their Sheaves with them, a moſt plenteous Har- 
felt | | 
Let not this give Countenance to a certain Extravagance 
of Alms, which the miſguided Zeal of ſome well-meaning 
Chriſtians is apt to run into; they give to the Poor abroad 
fentifully, while they neglect the Poor at home; they 
ne inquiſitive affer the Neceſſities of other Families, and 
areleſs of the Wants of their own; he who acts thus, 
; worſe than an Infidel; we muſt give with Diſcretion as 
well as with Chearfulneſs; we muſt meaſure other Mens 
Wants by our own Ability to relieve them; and remem- 
ter, that of thoſe to whom much is not given, much 
will not be requir d. 1 
In diſtributing. our Aims, we ſhou'd take care to do it 
laſonably. Tis true indeed, there are ſome ſo poor, an 
Alms can ne ver come out of Seaſon, becauſe they always 
Want: yet, even to them, there may be ſome ſpecial Sea- 
ſon of doing it to their greater Advantage. For an Alms 
my, ſometimes, not only deliver a poor Man from pre- 
{nt Extremity, but by a right timing of it, may ſet him 
n ſome way of a more comfortable Subſiſtence afterward, 
[tis generally a good Rule to diſpenſe what we intend to 
ny, as ſoon as may be, Delays being often hurtful to 
dem and our ſelves; it is ſurely ſo to them, the more 
ve prolong their groning under their preſent Want; and 
iter we have deſign'd them a Relief, tis in ſome degree 
i Uruelty, to defer beſtowing of it: Whatever we intend 
5 „ | them 
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them for their greater Comfort, they loſe ſo much of ii: Debt 
as the time of the Delay amounts to. In reſpect to du ile, 
ſelves, tis ill to defer it, for thereby we give Advantage tg her nece 
the Temptation either of the Devil, or our own coeto e ſuch 
Humour, to diſſuade us from it. It fares thus too oftel eceiver, 
with many Chriſtian Duties, for want of a ſpeedy Execy jetend t 
tion, our Purpoſes cool, and never come to act: Thu" a C 
many reſolve they will repent, but becauſe they ſet noi" rid 
immediately about it, one Delay ſucceeds another, aue Me 
keeps them from ever repenting at all. | him ri 
What we give, let us give prudently alſo as well as fa bas 
ſonably, where it is moſt needed, and may do the Receidhiſb”” 
ver moſt good: If we give at all Adventures, to all thai" on 
ſeem to want, we may ſometimes give more to thoſ bo it | 
Whoſe Sloth and Lewdneſs is the Cauſe of their Want “ © 
than to thoſe who deſerve it; and ſo both encouragef / 
the one in their Idleneſs, and diſable our ſclves from giving ib 1 
to the other: Yet, tis not to be doubted, but that the nh t 
preſent Wants of the moſt unworthy, may be ſuch ag We 
makes it our Duty to relieve them; but where no ſuch * 
preſſing Need is, we ſhall do beſt to chooſe out the fitter Hari 
Objects of Charity: Thoſe who either are not able to The | 
labour, or elſe have a greater Charge than their Labour can i d of 
maintain, To ſuch we ſhould ſo give our Alms, 2s may [i 8 
be moſt likely to do them good; the manner of which . 
may differ according to the Circumſtances of their Condi- | "| 5 
tion. To ſome it may be beſt to give them by little and Aer 
little; to others, the giving all at once may tend more to * 
their Benefitz and ſometimes a ieaſonable Loan may do as 
well as a Gift, which one may be able to part with for a 
time, and not ſo well able to give it abſolutely. It ceaſes 
to be Charity if we lend to receive Uſe; the Charitable ., 1 
Lender muſt reſolve, if his Debtor ſhouid prove unable to 3 
pay, to forgive ſo much of the Principal as his Needs 1e- WW: : 50 
quire, and the Creditor's Abilities will permit. They want by 
much of this Charity, who throw their poor-Debtors in- Bag 
to Jail, when they know they have nothing to _ = 
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e Debt: A great Act of Cruelty, to make another mi- 
able, when nothing is gained to our ſelves by it. Ano- 
ter neceſſary Qualification of Charity, is to give liberally, 
n {ach pitiful Scantlings as will bring no Relief to the 
ceiver, for that is a kind of Mockery, As if one ſhou'd 
tend to feed a Man, who is almoſt famiſh'd, by giving 
in a Crumb of Bread; ſuch Doles as that wou'd be 
volt ridiculous 3 yet I fear *tis too near the Proportion of 
me Mens Alms. He that has two Coats, ſhou'd impart 
him that has none, Fohn the Baptiſt did not ſay, He 
ut has a great Wardrobe, but even he that has but two 
ts, muſt part with one of them. The Primitive Chri- 
lan Converts gave all to the Uſe of the Brethren, which 
o it be no Meaſure of our conſtant Practice, yet it 
ws us how fundamental a Part of Chriſtianity this 
karity is, that at the very founding of the Church of. 
wit, it was practis'd to ſuch vaſt Degrees. The Goſpel , 
nes this Chriſtian Love ſo far, as zo lay down our Lives 
Ir the Brethren; and can we imagine that we are com- 
munded to be ſo prodigal of our Lives, and are allow'd to 
e {paring of our Goods? 

The Example of our Saviour can never be too often 
2d on this Occaſion, For ye know the Grace of our Lord 
[1s Chriſt, ſays St. Paul, who, tho he was rich, yet for 
Muy ſakes he became poor, that ye thro' his Poverty might be 
fe. He empty'd himſelf of all that Glory and Great= 
es he enjoy d in Heaven with his Father; and ſubmitted 
unſlf to a Life of ſuch Meanneſs and Poverty, only to 
nch us: For Shame then, let us not grudge to empty 
fur Coffers, to leſſen ſomewhat of our Heaps, for the 
Keicf of his poor Members. Be liberal to the Needy 
ine, if you hope that God ſhall be liberal to you of his 


de ws 
5 | pineſs hereafter, He that ſoweth ſparingly ſhall read 
* fing, and he that ſoweth bountifully ſhall reap bounti- 


. What the Proportion is that may be call'd a liberal 
ing, 1 ſhall not undertake to deetrmine, there being 
degrees even in Liberality; which is to be meaſur'd, not 
8 ws Es VV 8 ſo 
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St. Paul earneſtly preſſes the Corinthians to Bounty, yet] 


to the fame People, may be our Guide; Upon the firſt Di 


Hat proſpered him. By giving little and little the Expen 


attend Men in great Disburſements. As a Man's Gal 
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ſo much by what is given, as by the Ability of the Cin 
A Man of a mean Eſtate may. give leſs than one of a or, 
and yet be the more liberal Perſon, becauſe that little n 
be more out of his, than the greater is out of the othe 
The poor Widow is declar d by Chriſt, to have given mi 
ro the Treaſury than all the rich Men; not that her tu 
Mites were more than their rich Gifts, but that-it w 
more for her, ſhe having left nothing behind; where 
they gave out of their Abundance what they might eiſ 
ſpare. Every Man muſt herein judge for himſelf, Th 
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preſcribes not to them how much they ſhall give, whinocen: 
he leaves to their own Breaſts, Every Man, according a: Wi" goa 
purpoſeth in his Heart, ſo let him give. For the due Poffuilick!) 
formance of this Charity, the Advice of the ſame Apolii om S 
er! Th. 
four 
lunge © 
lumny 
nd enco 
mocent 
ariſe, which it will be convenient for him to exami with | 
Weekly on other Accounts alſo, he will beſt know bo Rane 
to regulate his Almſgiving; and when he finds how Ca" C 
has from time to time bleſt him in his Induſtry, it Mut ma 
then be grateful and ſeaſonable in him, to lay by a Portidhf Charit 
of it for his Benefactor, to whom he certainly returns it be n 
when he gives to the Poor. Thoſe who cannot reckd#!. 
their weekly Gains, who take longer Spaces of time I The \ 
ſettle the State of their Profits and Loſſes, may take alwradle; 
longer Spaces for laying by this Store for Charitable Ute rity t 
No certain Space can be preſcrib'd, nor can there had; p 
be any time out of Seaſon: But that ſomewhat ſhou'd . ſoon 
laid by, rather than left looſe to our ſudden Charities, is ſued, 2 
very expedient; and I doubt not, whoever makes trial M* dm 
it, will, upon Experience, acknowledge it to be fo. "way 
| ö * Wok 
Yor, | 


of the Week let every one of you lay by him in ſtore as G 


wou'd become leſs ſenſible; and it wou'd be a Means 
prevent thoſe Grudgings and Repinings, which are apt 
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ks to the Exerciſe of our Charity with teſpe&. to our 
ciphbour's Credit; many are the Occaſions We may 
ure for it, as well towards the Guilty as towards the In- 
cent, If a Man, whom we know to be innocent, be 
under'd and traduc'd, Charity obliges us to do what we 
m, for the declaring his Innocency, and delivering him 
m that falſe Imputation, not only by witneſſing when 
e are call'd to it, but by a voluntary offering our Teſti- 
pony in his Behalf ; or if it is not in a judicial Way, and 
te Slander be only toſt from one to another, by taking 
Occaſions publickly to declare what we know of his 
nocency: Yet how are we forc'd of late to be upon 
r guard, for fear of giving Offence, by declaring too 
wblickly what we know, of the Innocence of thoſe 
om Scandal has aſſaulted in the moſt outrageous Man- 
a Tho' it be a Duty upon us to defend the good Name 
f our Neighbour, yet we may not in ſome Caſes diſ- 
unge our Conſciences. There never was a time when 
lumny was ſo prevalent; never did Slander fo triumph; 
nd encourag'd by its Succels, it has not ſpar'd the moſt 
nocent and the moſt Worthy, Thoſe are little acquaint- 
with this Virtue of Charity, who delight in, or coun- 
ance Scandal, not only againſt the Innocent, but in 
any Caſes, againſt the Guilty alſo, Sometimes their 
wit may be conceal'd, if it be ſuch, that no other part 
i Charity to others makes it neceſſary to diſcover it; or 


arns 1 not ſo notorious, as that it will be ſure to betray 
reckq . ” n 

me WF The Wounds of Reputation are of all others the moſt 
ke alcrable; and it may therefore well become Chriſtian 


larity to prevent them, even where they have been de- 
; perhaps ſuch a Tenderneſs in hiding the Fault, 
ky ſooner bring the Offender to Repentance, if it be ſe- 
nded, as it ought to be, with all the Earneſtneſs of pri- 
r Admonition. If the Fault be ſuch that it is not to 
conceal'd, yet ſtill there may be room for this Charity, 
enenuatiag and leſſening it as far as the Circumſtances 
Yor, I, PE K ; will 
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will bear; as if it were done ſuddenly and raſhly, Chyi 
will allow ſome Abatement of the Cenſure, which way! 
belong to a delign'd and deliberate Act. The moſt 
quent Exerciſes of this Charity happen towards thoſe, 0 
whoſe either Innocence or Guilt we bave no Know 
kdge. Tis the Property of Love, not to think Evil, x 
to judge the beſt; we ſhou'd therefore abſtain from un 
charitable Concluſions of them our ſelves, and as m 
as lies in us, keep others from them alſo; for our Neigt 
bour's Credit, which we ſhou'd endeavour to preſerve, | 
often as much ſhaken by unjuſt Suſpicion, as it wou'd þ 
by the trueſt Accuſation. Fuge not, that ye be not judgn 
is a very plain Precept, and attended with a Threat, whic 
ſhou'd make us tremble at the Thoughts of doing an Iu en, w 
Juſtice to another's Reputation; for if to think ill of the 
be forbidden, what muſt it be to ſpeak ill? If to ſuſped 


„ ane 
be criminal, what is it to accuſe ? And what will tu d No. 
Judgment be, with which theſe Dealers in Slander ect, 


threatned, but dwelling to all Eternity with the Father oO i; . 
Lies and Malice, the Devil and his Angels? Such, as fu 
as there is a God in Heaven, will be the Puniſhment, wil 
out Repentance, of all thoſe, who out of Wantonneſs « 
Wit, or perhaps baſer Inducements, to pleaſe and flats 
thoſe they addreſs, do blacken the Reputation of other! 
not only with wicked Suggeſtions, but foul and poſiti 
Aſſertions. It will be paid home to them, and to all tha 
gave Encouragement to them, in the ſtrict and ſert 
Judgment of God. 

Let us now conſider Charity as it has reſpect to Juſtice 


All the Parts of it may indeed be rank'd under that Hes ur Nei 
it being, by Chriſt's Command, become a Debt to od love v 
Brethren; and to pay our Debts is moſt ſurely a part it due 
Juſtice: But becauſe in common uſe we diſtinguiſh be forfeite 


tween the Offices of Juſtice and Charity, we will enlay 
a little on thoſe charitable Acts, which have reference 


the former. Men look upon their Acts of Mercy, an dc 
things purely voluntary, which they have no Obligatie we at 
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WM: Upon this Score they are apt to think very high of 
emſelves, when they have perform'd any, tho never ſo 
mean ; but never blame themſelves, tho' they omit all. 
ht they think they may either do, or -not, without 
ommitting a Sin, if they do it, muſt, in their Opinion, 
very meritorious. They do not remember, that it is 
od us 70 love our Neighbour as our ſelves, and that 

eue not left to our own Choice in the matter. This 
(the Standard, by which we are to meaſure all our Acti- 
which relate to others: Wherefore, when any Neceſ- 
iy of your Neighbour's preſents itſelf to you, ask your 
If whether, if you were in the like Caſe, your Love to 
ur ſelf wou'd not make you induſtrious for Relief? and 
ken, whether your love to your Neighbour muſt have 
kk Gme Effect for him? St. Fames calls this the Royal 
„and there is more Humanity in it, than in all the re- 
4 Notions of Philoſophy, All who profeſs themfelves 
Wjcfts co Chriſt, muſt be rul'd by his Law; and who- 
is {0 d, will not fail of performing all Charities to 
ters, becauſe it is ſure he wou'd, upon the like Occa- 
nn" ve all ſuch perform'd to himſelf, There is none 
R wiſhes co have his good Name defended, his Poverty 
yd, his bodily Suffering ſuccour'd$ only it may be 
, that in the ſpiritual Wants, there are ſome ſo careleſs 
themſelves, that they wiſh no Supply, they defire no 
roots, no Inſtructions; nay, they are angry when 
kj are given them; which may make it ſeem, that ſuck 
not bound by this Law to thoſe Charities, But this 
we of our ſelves, which is ſet as the Meaſure of that 
dur Neighbour, is to be underſtood to be that reaſona- 
Love which Men ought to have; and tho' a Man fail 
lax due Love he owes himſelf, yet his Neighbour has 
orfeited his Right by it. He has ſtill a Claim to 
ala Degree of our Love as is anſwerable to that, 
nce e in Right we ſhou'd bear to our ſelves. And 
„an doubt but the Care of our ſpiritual Welfare is 
gate we are bound to be ſolicitous for. Neither will 
nn K 2 | the 
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the deſpiſing our own Souls abſolye us from Charity 
other Mens. | 1 

A very uſeful and benign Branch of Charity is that 
Arbitrament and Peace-making among others, This isþ 
neficial both to the Souls, Bodies, Goods, and Credit 
our Brethren ; the reſtoring of Amity, and reconciling 
Enemies, is a moſt bleſſed Work, which brings always 
Bleſſing on the Actors. Bleſſed are the Peace. main 
Chriſt aſſur d us of it, and we may be encourag by 
diligently to lay hold of all Opportunities to do this Off 
of Charity, to uſe all our Art, and endeavour to make ip 
_ Grudges and Quarrels among our Neighbours. We n 
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not only labour to reſtore Peace where it is loſt, but top tg 
{ſerve it where it is, by ſtriving to beget in the Heat! © 
all we converſe with a true Value of that moſt preci rand: 
Jewel, Peace, and by a timely Prevention of thoſe | gr 
and Unkindneſſes we ſee likely to fall out. It will off” : 
be in the Power of a diſcreet Friend or Neighbour toc + 
thoſe Miſtakes and Miſunderſtandings, which are the olg t 
Beginnings of Quarrels and Contentions; and it wil oe 5 
both more eaſy, and more profitable, thus to prevent - 5% 
pacify Strifes. When a Quarrel is once broken out, : 
like a violent Flame, which cannot ſo ſoon be quent ES , 
as it might have been, while it was but a ſmothering| En 
It alſo prevents many Sins, which, in the Progrels of wo 
n Contention, are almoſt ſure to be committed. Ml Ha 
Multitude of Words there wanteth not Sin, ſays Sol Rake 
which cannot be more truly ſaid of any fort of Ms 7 8 
than thoſe that paſs in Anger; tho' the Quarrel be ny 4: 
wards compos'd, yet thoſe Sins ſtill remain on thei C 1 J 
count, and it is therefore a great Charity to prevent C i ey 
To fit a Man for this excellent Office of Peace-m! FT 0 

it is neceſſary he be firſt remarkably peaceable bimſel $ ways 
with what Face can you perſuade others to that whic Ay eir H 
will not perform your ſelf? Or how can you expetl A to 
Perſuaſions will have any Effect? There is one Pol 15 0 . 


Peaceableneſs which ſeems to be little regarded 
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Men, and that is the Caſe of legal Treſpaſſes. Men think 
it nothing to go to Law about every petty Trifle, and do 
ot imagine there can be any Blame in them, as long as 
hey have the Law on their ſide; but ſurely had we that 
we Peaceableneſs of Spirit which we ought, we. ſhould 
unwilling, for ſuch flight Matters, to trouble and diſs 
uit our Neighbours. Not that all going to Law is ut- 
ey unchriſtian, but ſuch kind of Suits are certainly ſo, 
are grounded upon Contentiouſneſs and Stoutneſs of Sto= 
ach, to defend an inconſiderable Right, or to avenge a 
mall Treſpaſs. In greater Matters, he that parts with 
ome of his Right, for Love of Peace, does ſurely the 
noſt chriſtianly, and moſt agreeably to the Advice of the 
poltle, Rather to take Wrong, and ſuffer our ſelves to be 
efranded, 
How do thoſe then diſhonour their moſt holy Profeſſi- 
, who having the Care of the Souls of a Flock com- 
itted to their Charge, inſtead of maintaining Peace a- 
ong them, inſtead: of ſetting them a pious Example of 
Inity and Gentleneſs, are continually perſecu ing them 
ith litigious Suits about their inconſiderable Dues, and 
oil all the Hopes of Harveſt from the Seed they ſow a- 
bong them. In the Proſecutions of which, too many 
them, not only take the moſt vexatious Means of Pro- 
ccution, but alſo carry themſelves towards them with ſo 
nuch Haughtineſs and Sullenneſs, that many of the Sheep 
ave gone aſtray, purely on account of their ſullen and 


ughty Shepherd, Tis true, worldly Men are ſo apt to 


fraud them of thoſe Dues which their Avarice grudges 


. bem, that Law will ſometimes be neceſſary; yet even 


ten, they, and all others, ſhou'd take care of preſerving 
ace by carrying a Friendly and Chriſtian Temper towards 
be Parties they contend with, in a legal way, not ſuffer- 
ls their Hearts to be at all eſtranged from them, by being 
iling to yield to any reaſonable Terms of Agreement, 
Nneneyer they ſhall be offer d. Thoſe that do not car- 


* this Temper of Mind in their Suits, cannot be recon- 


KY clleable 
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ty of our Forgiveneſs, *Tis eaſy to ſay, I forgive ſuch 


neſs, there will be as great a Readineſs to benefit an Ent 


— 
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Truth of his Reconciliation, and obeying the Precept 
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eileable to that Peaceableneſs, ſo ſtrictly requir'd of 
Chriftians, who own themſelves to be the Servants of his 
whoſe Title is the Prince of Peace. 

It remains to treat ofthe Charity ofthe Actions, with reſyet 
to the Extent of it, which muſt take in not only Strangei 
but reach out alſo its affectionate Arms to the bittereſt of 
Enemies. We have {cen that it is our Duty to forgive then 
and when we have once forgiven, we can then no long 
account them Enemies; after which, it will be no hard Mit 
ter, even to Fleſh and Blood, to do all kind things to the 
Indeed this is the way by which we muſt try the Sincer 


Man ; but if when an Opportunity of doing him good 
offer'd, you decline it, tis apparent there yer lurks the dl 
Malice in your Heart. Where there is a thorough Forgin 


my as a Friend, and perhaps, in ſome Reſpects, a greater 
A true charitable Perſon, looking upon it as an eſſent 
Prize, when he has an Opportunity of evidencing th 


his Saviour, by doing good to them that hate him. lt u 
could perform theſe Acts of Kindneſs to Enemies in fue 
a manner as might draw them from their 'Enmity, 1 
win.them to Peace, the Charity wou'd be doubled. Th 
we ſhou'd aim at, for that we ſee the Apoſtle ſets att 
end of the before-mention'd Acts of feeding, &c, that v 
may heap Coals of Fire on their Heads; not Coals to b 
them, but to melt them into all Love and Tenderneſs tt 
— 1 

Nothing is ſo neceſſary to the juſt Performance of ti 
Virtue of Charity, as the turning out of our Hearts th 
Self-Love which ſo often poſſeſſes them, and ſo who! 
too, that it leaves no room for Charity, nay, nor Jullid 
neither, to our Neighbour. By this Self-Love, I mean 1 
that true Love of our ſelves, which is the Love and Ca 
of our Souls, for that wou'd certainly help, not hinder u 
in this Duty; but I mean that immoderate Love of oy 

Z 0 ? 


— 
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n worldy Intereſts and Advantages, which is apparent - 
tbe Root of all, both Injuſtice and Uncharitableneſs, 
wards others. The Apoſtle ſeats this Sin of Self- Love in 
te Head of a whole Troop of Sins, as if it were ſome 
mincipal Officer in the Devil's Camp, and certainly not 
without Reaſon; for it never goes without an accurſed 
in of many other Sins, which, like the Dragon's Tail 
1the Revelations, ſweeps away all the Care of Duty to 
hers. It makes us ſo vehement and intent upon pleaſing 
ur ſelves, that we have no regard to any body elſe, con- 
ry. to the Direction of the ſame Apoſtle St. Paul, To 
% his Neighbour for his Good to Edification; which he 

kicks with the Example of Chriſt, For even Chriſt pleaſed 
wt himſelf, The Virtue of Charity will not live in that 
raft where Self=Love dwells, it muſt be weeded out, 
ris impoſſible they ſhou'd proſper together. But when 
e have remov'd this. Hinderance, we muſt remember that 
js, as all other Graces, proceeds not from our ſelves. It 
x the Gift of God, and therefore we mult earneſtly pray 
vim to work it in us, to fend his holy Spirit, which 
mee appear'd in the Form of à Dove, a meek and galleſs 
ature, to frame our Hearts to the ſame Temper, and 
mble us rightly to perform this Duty, fo pleaſing in it- 
f, fo uſeful to Mankind, ſo acceptable to God, 
ut we cannot lengthen out our Reflexions upon it 
Io far: So copious is the Subject, ſo important the 
Pity to our Happineſs in this World, as well as in the 
on 


Mercy without Alms is part of this Virtue, when the 
on is difabled to expreſs outwardly what he heartily 
elires; but Alms without Mercy is like Prayers without 
krotion, or Religion without Humility. 

Mercy and Altns are the Body and Soul of Charity, and 
Mat we muſt pay to our. Neighbour's Need: God has 
hin'd this Precept to the World, that the great Inequa- | 
be was pleas'd to ſuffer in Mens Poſſeſſions might be 
„ace to ſome Temper and Evenneſs, and the moſt mi- 

| K 4 ſerable 


0 
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ſerable Perſon be reconcil'd to ſome Senſe and panic Refor 
tion of Felicity. To know what are the Works of Mein tho 
cy, one need only remember the Scripture-Rule of Cot tions 
ing the Naked, and the like; to which a learned prehu were 
of our Church has added, To bury the Dead, 10 give Ply lenati. 
ſick to the Sick, to bring cold and ſtarv'd People to Warn be as 
and to the Fire; for ſometimes Clothing will not do it; oi cd of 
this may be done when we cannot do the other, To lead i long © 
Blind in right ways, to lend Money, to forgive Debts, to 1M iim ' d 
mit Forfeitures, to mend High-Ways and Bridges, to reduc rect ſ 
or guide wandring Travellers, to eaſe their Labours, by u other | 
commodating their Work with apt Inſtruments, or their our of tho 
ney with Beaſts of Carriage: To deliver the Poor from thi immec 
Oppreſſors, to die for your Brother, to pay Maidens Dowries Ams t 
and to procure for them honeſt and chaſte Marriages. Ther ujult 
are alſo Works of ſpiritual Alms: As, To teach the ig of Ex 
rant, to counſel doubting Perſons, to admoniſh Sinners dil tis O 
gently, prudently, ſeaſonably, and charitably; to which ali On, 
may be reduced provoking and encouraging to good Works, 1M nuit t 
comfort the A flicted. to pardon Offenders, to ſuccour an tie Po 
ſupport the Weak, to pray for all Eſtates of Men, and. fo ind thi 
Relief of all their Neceſſities ; to which may be added; N «rito0 
puniſh or correct Refraftorineſs, to be gentle in cenſuring ide to 
Actions of others; to eftabliſh the ſcrupulous, wavering a He m. 
inconſtant Spirits; to confirm the Strong, not to give Scandal bim tc 
to quit a Man of his Fear, to redeem Maidens from Profil bp h 
tut ion. To all which he adds, Reconciling Enemies, erecting cannot 
publick Schools of Learning, maintaining Lectures of Droggſ'® Rog 
nity, erecting Colleges of Religion and Retirement from th itribu 
Noiſes and more frequent Temptations of the World; fndn i bre ic 
Employment for unbuſy'd Perſons, and putting Children Wiles t 
honeſt Trades. To which may be objected, That the EH wa 
rection of Monaſteries for Retirement, which the goo Cod is 
Biſhop calls Colleges of Religion, having by long Experience ud the 
been found not to be free from Temptations, and beſideſ We 
hindering People from diſcharging the ſocial Duties of Life f ben, 


ſuch ſort of Charities are with Reaſon exploded * unt i. 
eto : 


En aA 
Reformation, and there is more Superſtition than Religion 
in thoſe that would reſtore them. If ſuch new Founda- 
tions were erected, might one not well demand, Why 
were the old ones deſtroy'd? Would it not render the A- 
lenation of vaſt Revenues, by the Laws of the Land, to 
be as bad as Sacrilege? And when Men are once convin- 
ced of the Wickedneſs of detaining them, it will not be 
bng before they will be reſtor d; which is plain enough 
im d at, in the Biſhop's admoniſhing all good Chriſtians to 
rect ſuch Colleges. As for us, if we have regard to thoſe 
otber Duties of Charity, we may very well leave the Care 
of thoſe Religious Convents to the Publick; what more 
immediately concerns us, is to be mindful not to give in 
Ams that which is none of our own, How abſurd, how 
unjuſt are thoſe magnificent Charities, which are raiſed out 
of Extortion and Injuftice? What is not yours is due to 
the Owners, not to the Poor. Every Man has need of his 

Jon, and that is firſt to be provided for; after which you 

nuſt think of the Needs of the Poor. He who gives to 
the Poor what is not his own, makes himſelf a Thief, 
ind the Poor Receivers. However, this is not to be un- 
&rſtood as if it were. unlawful for a Man, who is not a- 
ble to pay his Debts, to give ſmaller Alms to the Poor. 
he may not give ſuch Portions as may any way diſable 
bim to do Juſtice, but what, if it was ſav'd, cou'd not 
lep him in doing it. He may here do a little, ſince he 
cannot in the other Duty do much, If we deſcend ſo low: 
Rogues and. Robbers, their Alms may alſo be regularly 
ditributed. If they cannot tell the Perſons whom they 
hre injur'd, or adjuſt the ſeveral Proportions: In thoſe... 
laſes they are to give the unknown Portions to the Poor, 
ly way of Reſtitution; for it cannot well be called Alms.. 
6od is the ſupreme Lord to whom ſuch Eſcheats devolve, . 
ud the Poor are his Receivers. 

We may and ought to give Alms of Money unjuſtly: 
ken, and yet voluntarily parted with: Of this kind is 
Wat is taken for falſe. Witneſs, Bribes, Simoniacal Con- 

1” .. tracts, 
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tracts, becauſe the Receiver has no Right to keep it, nor 


his B. 

the Giver any Right to recal it; it is unjuſt Money, and no Di 
Payable to none but the ſupreme Lord, who is the Perſon Begg⸗ 
injur d, and to his Delegates the Poor. If the Perſon in- Te 
Jar'd by the unjuſt Sentence of a bribd Judge, or by fa . Alms 
Witneſs, be poor, he is the proper Object to whom the Icdlene 
Reſtitution is then to be made. There is ſome ſort of vill { 
Gain that has no Injuſtice in it, properly fo calld; but i Pcrio: 
is unlawful and filthy Lucre, ſuch as is Money taken for lev'd 
Work done unlawfully on the Lord's Day, Hire taken by {Wl Luſt, 
Players and Buffoons, the Wages of Harlots, and the like, Pot 
Of this Money ſome Preparation is to be made, before it MW with 
be given in Alms: *Tis infected with the Plague, and Cent! 
muſt paſs through the Fire or the Water before it be fr MW Misfo 
for Alms; the Perſon muſt repent, and leave the Crime, or Ml ti) 
his very Charity will favour of the Infection. ſecute 
He who gives Alms out of Cuſtom, or to upbraid the equal 
Poverty of the other, or to make him mercenary and ob- ler d, 
lig d. or with any unhandſome Circumſtances, does not Scho 
do it in Mercy, nor out of a true Senſe of the Calamity of vous 
his Brother, he feels nothing of it himſelf, which he ougbt f bare 
to do, before he can well diſcharge himſelf in the Practice I ch \ 
of this Virtue, | quire 
He who does not ſeek the Praiſe of Men, may give bis mann 
Dole either in publick or private; for our Saviour intended la 
only to provide againſt Hypocriſy, when he made Alms to ©" © 
be given in ſecret: It being otherwiſe one of his Com- the 
mandments, That our Light ſhould ſhine before Men. This '© {e 
is more excellent, that is more ſafe. We muſt, according ! | 
to our Ability, give to all Men that need, and, in equal Wit " 
needs, give firſt to good Men rather than to bad Menz es; 
and if the needs be unequal, do fo too, provided that the] lateny 
need of the pooreſt be not violent and extreme; but if a Tr 
evil Man be in extreme Neceſſity, he is to be reliev'd . 9d 
ther than a good Man who can tarry longer, and may ſub nel, 
fiſt without it. If he be a good Man, he will deſire i four | 


ſhou'd be fo, becauſe himſelf is bound to fave the Life : f 
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bis Brother with doing ſome Inconvenience to himſelf, and 
no Difference of Virtue or Vice can make the Eaſe of one 
Beggar equal with the Life of another. | 

To vicious Perſons we ſhould give no Alms, if ſuch 
aims will ſupport their Sia; as if they will continue in 
Idleneſs, if they will not work neither let them eat, if they 
will pend it in Drunkenneſs or Wantonneſs. When ſuch 
Perſons are reduced to very great Want, they muſt be re# 
lcy'd in ſuch Proportions as may not relieve their dying 
Luſt, but may retfeſh their faint or dying Bodies. 5 

poor Houſe - Keepers that labour hard, and are burthen'd 
with many Children, are the beſt Objects of Charity; or 
Gentlemen fallen into ſad Poverty, eſpecially if by innocent 
Misfortune; tho if their Crimes brought them into it, 
they are to be deliver d according to the former Rule. Per- 
ſecuted Perſons, Widows, and fatherleſs Children, are 
equal Objects of Charity; the former to be aſſiſted and re - 
lev'd, and the latter to be put to honeſt Trades and 
Schools bf Learning. Search into the Wants of nume= 
rous and meaner Families, there being many Perſons that 
have nothing left them but Miſery and Modeſty, Towards 
ſuch we muſt add two Circumſtances of Charity, to en- 
quire them out, and convey our ſelves to them, in ſuch a. 
manner, as not to make them aſham'd. . 

la Giving, look for nothing again; have no Conſidera- 
tion of future Advantages; give to Children, to old Men, 
to the Unthankful, to the Dying, and thoſe you ſhall ne- 
ver fee again. For elſe your Alms or Courteſy is not Cha- 
iy, but Traffick and Merchandize. Be ſure that you o- 
mit not to relieve the Needs of your Enemy and the Inju- 
tous; you may poſſibly win him to your ſelf, but your 
Intention ſnou'd be to win him to God. 

Truſt not your Alms to uncertain Under-Diſpenſers. In 
woiding which you ſecure your Alms in the right Chan- 
nel, and have the Pleaſure of doing your ſelf the La- 
me of Iau ; 


— 


Whatever 
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Whatever is fuperfluous in your Eſtate is to be diſpensd 
with in Alms; but that is not to be reckon'd ſuperflucys 
which is neceſſary to maintain the Decency of our Rank 
and Perſon, not only in preſent Needs, but in all future 
Neceſſities, and very probable Contingencies, but no far. 
ther: We are not oblig'd beyond this, unleſs we fee very 
great, publick, and calamitous Neceſſities. But yet, if 
we do extend beyond our Meaſure, and give more than hat car 
we are able, we ſhou'd but imitate the zealous Examples Wh be de! 
of the firſt Chriſtians, who brought their All into the pub- Wl To fa 
lick Stock : Examples however, that are not ſet us ſo Nun Ace 
much for our Imitation, living under Conſtitutions, and Wl on ace 
the State of Chriſtianity being alter d, as for our Ad- Why cat, 
miration. All Chriſtians ſhould not be nice and curious, Mud over: 
fond and ifidulgent to themſelves in taking Accounts of Numer 4 
their perſonal Conveniences, they ſhould make their Efti- Whtward 
mate moderate and eaſy, according to the Order and Man- Whr' Dea 
ner of Chriſtianity, and then the ' Conſequence wou'd be, Wo mo 
That the Poor would be more plentifully reliev'd, they WM We h 
themſelves would be the more able todo it, and they wou'd ber th 
be able to give the more comfortable Account of their We to be 
Stewardſhip in the Day of the Lord Jeſus. Superfluous Wh: Alm 
Servants, unneceſſary Feaſts, coſtly Apparel, imprudent W better 
Law-Suits, vain Journeys, ſhould- be retrench'd for this Wie, P 
purpoſe, 2 tal Ne 

This is only intended as Advice in the Matter: For ee to g. 
many of thoſe Superfluities are permitted in Princes, No- r Alm: 
blemen, and others, according to their Ranks and For- pr Cor 
tunes: To have variety of Clothes, particularly, as it is Wits, a1 
a: Mark of Magnificence, ſo it may be an Occaſion of {Wnort, 
Charity, by giving them, as Rewards to Servants, or in WW Tho! t 
Alms to their wanting Neighbours. It ceaſes to be Cha- Wis of 
rity,, when by doing this they miniſter to the Vanity or Wi ſpend 
Luxury of others, or when all is conſum'd on their own Wt Priſo 

Luſts. | | | preſer 

He who plays at any Game, muſt reſolve beforeband {Wince, : 
to be indifferent whether he wins or loſes. If he oo lar AC 


what he 
ame C 
waſtes t. 
o do it, 
uitable t 
f he w 
vithout 
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ut be wins to the Poor, he will do well, provided his 
ame does not provoke him to Anger, and be neither 
es too much Time upon it, nor tempts his Neighbour 
e odo it, or to loſe more than is convenient for him, or 
„table to bis Circumſtances, Indeed it were better yet, 
be would lay by ſo much as he is willing to give, 
f cchout playing at all; there being no kind of Game but 


de delighted in without Sin. f 
To faſt ſometimes, is not only a Duty in us on our 
n Accounts, and for our Souls ſake, tis alſo required of 
;0n account of our Brother; if we will not faſt that he 
uy eat, we ſhould die for him. We hear of very high 
1d oyer-righteous Strains of Charity practis'd by ſome in 
rmer Ages, when Popiſh: Superſtition rais'd the Merit of 
ward Works almoſt as high as the Merit of our Savi- 
us Death, and thereby tempted many to go farther and 
do more than was requir'd from them. 


ther than that bids us we need not go, and that teaches 
to be diſcreet as well as fervent in Charity. When we 
ne Alms to Beggars, and Perſons of that low Rank, it 
better to give little to each, that we may give to the 
lore, But in religious Charities, in ſupplying the acci- 
nal Needs of decay'd Perſons, fallen from great Afflu- 


'or re to great Indigence, tis better to unite than to diſperſe 
o- r Aims, to make a noble Relief to a Man, and re- 
or- e Comfort to him, than to ſupport only his natural 


Imfort, 

Tio' the Precept of Alms binds not indefinitely to all 
ids of Charity, yet he who delights to feed the Poor, 
i ſpends all his Portion that way, is not bound to enter 
0 Priſons, and redeem Captives; but we are oblig'd by 
E preſent Circumſtances, the ſpecial Diſpolition of Pro- 
ce, and the Miſery of an Object, to this or that par- 
lar Act of Charity. The Eye is the Senſe of Mercy, 


Flat carries too much Temptation with it, and can hard- 


We have a ſure Word of Propheſy to direct us, and 


ats, and keep him alive only, unreſcu'd from fad Diſ- 
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the Heart the Organ of Compaſſion. When we hay: 
moving Object preſent to our Eye, the Heart will þ 
touch'd with Pity if our Breaſts be humane; and we me 
be ſure, that whoever is in our Sight, or in our Neigh 
bourhood, and in diſtreſſed Circumſtances, is fallen int 
the Lot of our Charity, | | 
Thoſe who have no Money may have Mercy, Th 
are bound to oy the Poor, and to pray for them, | 
your Charity little or great, corporal or ſpiritual, the Cl, 


a the 


rity of Alms or the Charity of Prayers, a Cup of Wia The 
or a Cup of Water, if it be but Love to the Brethren, ofM®cutwa 
a Deſire to help all or any poor Chriſtians, it ſhall be ward 
cepted according to what a Man hath, not according i ſutice 
what he hath not. Love is all this, and all the other Com br cer 
mandments; it will expreſs it ſelf where it can, nin v 
where it cannot, the one by good Gifts, the other H vezk 
good Wiſhes. 1 nd Te 
When we conſider how great a Bleſſing it is, that u gives p 
are not our ſelves reduced to the Neceſſity of receiving tis Tit 
Alms, it is a ready Inſtance of our Thankfulneſs to G0 bu to 
to give them for his ſake, Charity is one of the Wing to rem 
of Prayer, by which it flies to the Throne of Grace: MI o 
crowns all the Works of Piety; it cauſes Thankſgiving . nor ſo 
God in our behalf, and the Poor to bleſs us and pray fol ors wh 
us: It is like the Effuſion of Oil on the Woman of Sl ſcience, 
don, as long as ſhe pours into empty Veſſels it could ne, ror to 
ceaſe running; or like the Widows Barrel of Meal, it conf bring n 
ſumes not as long as ſhe fed the Prophet. The Sum be nake 
all is contain'd in the Words of our Saviour, Give Alm Off tht pa 
ſuch things as you have, and behold all things are clean mi Circum 
you: Let us therefore ſo perform our Alms, that IF ton w 
Curls of holy Incenſe they may aſcend to Heaven, ag a evil 
breathe a ſweet ſmelling Savour into the Noſtrils of Goal therefor 
for tis by this alone they are conſecrated into an accept this evil 
ble Sacrifice to him, and render'd true Piety and Devotio Due, [ 
Whereas if we give our Alms merely to be ſeen of Meal becauſe 
or to ſerve our worldly, Intereſt, they proceed not fro epecial 


Mercy 
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lercy, but Self. love. They are a ſordid Traffick for Ap- 
ue and Profit, as has been already obſery'd; and hence 
dur Saviour cautions us, Take heed that you do not your 
Ins before Men, to be ſeen of them, otherwiſe you have 
w Reward of your Father which is in Heaven. Therefore 
yen thou doſt thy Alms, do not ſound a Trumpet before thee, 
as the Hypocrites do in the Synagogues, and in the Streets, 
that they may have Glory of Men: verily, 1 ſay unto you, 
they have their Reward, 1571 81 Tis. 
There are too many, who lay too much Streſs on the 
eutward Act of Giving, and do not ſufficiently regard the 
ward Act of Mercy, which muſt always be attended with 
ſuſtice. Some. Men think to compound with Heaven, 
for certain Vices which they will not part with, by cer- 
tun Virtues which come cheap to them. A Man of a 
weak Conſtitution flatters himſelf, that his Continence 
ind Temperance make amends for his Avarice. He who 
pives part of what he gets to the Poor, thinks it mends 
bis Title to the other part, no matter how he came by it. 
But to do Alms is to give away ſomething of our own, 
to remedy another's Want of Miſery; wherefore to give 
wy one Man's Right to ſupply another's Neceſſity, is 
nor ſo much an Alms as a Robbery. By this Rule, Debt- 
os who owe more than they can pay, are oblig'd in Con- 
ſcience, not to intrench upon their Juſtice by their Mercy; 
tor to diſable them from being juſt to their Creditors, by 
being merciful to the Poor: For tho' to relieve the Poor 
be nakedly and abſtractedly good; yet it is to be confider'd, 
that particular Actions are good or bad, according to the 
Circumſtances which adhere to them; and when that Ac- 
ton which is nakedly good; happens to be cloth'd with. 
a evil Circumſtance, it is ſo far evil and unlawful; and 
tterefore, when my relieving the Poor is accompany'd with 
this evil Circumſtance of defrauding my Creditors of their 
Due, I am ſo far bound in Conſcience not to relieve them; 
beczuſe if I do, Emuſt relieve them unjuſtly; and we are 
tpccially to take care, that our Alms be juſt and righte- 
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being not only. to reſcue the Miſerable from ertreme Nite 
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eus. It is truc, thoſe unhappy Perſons, who cannot pr; 


pole to themſelves, to pay their Creditors any thing more 
of their juſt Debts than would almoſt be taken for Chas 
rity, and yet can ſpare ſo ſmall a Dole from their own 
Neceſlities; theſe we have before ſhewn, to- be unde 
an equal Duty of helping the Needs of others, as if they 
did not want themſelves to anſwer what they owe to. their 
Creditors. A INE | 

I cannot but again refle& on the Pleaſure there is in the 
chearful Practice of this Virtue. Humane Nature within 
us, by a kind of ſympathetick Motion, exalts and raiſe 
it ſelf up. If Mercy be the Spring of our Alms, the; 
will flow with a free Current; becauſe all the while I am 
watering others I ſhall feel the Refreſhment of my ownl 
Streams. When we beſtow our Alms with an unwilling 
Mind, tis plain it is not Mercy, but Shame, or Fear, or 
Importunity which moves us; there is then no Virtue inf 
them, nor can we expect that any Reward ſhould attend 
them. To contribute towards another's. Relief, becauſg 
we are aſham'd or afraid to do otherwiſe, is rather paying 


a Tax than giving an Alms; and when nothing can be 


wrung out of me, but what is diſtrain'd by Importunityy 
I give not for the Poor's Relief, but for my own Peacg 
and Quiet. What Virtue is it for a Man to give, only td 
get rid of a Dun? To render Alms virtuous they mull 
be generous, and to deſerve Reward we muſt expect noneq 
They muſt flow, like Water from the Spring, in natural 
and unforced Streams, and not be pump'd from us by Im 
portunity or Shame. That our Charity ſhould be extentivey 
as well in the Portion as in the Object, we have ſhewnit 
the foregoing Pages: To which may be added, That the 
Deſign of Alms, which are the Fruits of Mercy, being td 
redreſs the Poor Man's Miſery, to ſatisfy his craving Hungery 
and reſcue him from the pinching Neceſlities under which 
he grones and languiſhes; it meaſures its Alms according: 
ly, and proportions them to the Wants it ſupplies. Its any 
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xy, but alſo, according to its Power, to render them hap- 
It does not think it ſufficient to deliver the Needy 
from extreme Want and Famine, but covets alſo to render 
ther Lives happy, and give them a comfortable Enjoy- 
ment of themſelves: For merely to keep a Man from fa- 
miſhing, looks rather like a Delign to prolong his Tor- 
ment, and ſpin out the Duration of his Miſery, than to 
contribute to his Eaſe and Happineſs, If we intend this 
Happineſs, as we muit do, if we have a merciful Inten- 
tion, we ſhall endeavour, not only to enable him to live, 
but to live comPortdbly, and accordingly proportion our 
Ams. 
In times of Sickneſs, or ſcarceneſs of Work, in dear- 
neſs of Proviſions, or in the beginning of Arreſts of poor 
Men, before the Perſon has devour'd them; or, after a 
great Loſs when their Fortunes are ſinking, and a ſmall 
Support may keep their Head above Water: In a Word, 
when they are young and capable of Inſtruction, and their 
Friends are not capable of diſpoſing of them; when the 
pacing them out to ſome honeſt Trade may prevent their 
turning Thieves or Beggars, and render them uſeful to 
their Relations, their Friends, and the Publick: When 
they are ſetting up with an inſufficient Stock, and a little 
Help may encourage their Diligence; theſe and ſuch like 
e Seaſons of Alms, in which, by lending a helping Hand, 
we may reſcue many a poor Wretch out of a deep Abyſs 
of Miſery, and make their future Condition. eaſy and 
proſperous, We muſt not reſerve our Charities to our laſt 
Wil and Teſtament, but embrace all Opportunities while 
We are living, to give timely Relief to the Neceſlitous 
tterwiſe we ſhall at our Death vainly pretend to give of 
dur Subſtance, becauſe we then can keep it no longer, and 
t will be only a throwing over the Lading when the Ship 
b ready to fink. He who defers his Alms, when proper 
*:ſons are preſented, is ſo far the Cauſe of all the conſe- 
quent Calamities which the Poor ſuffer by the want of 
dem; and fince the Deſign of Alms is te relieve the Suf- 

ferings 
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ferings of the Poor, tis doubtieſs a Degree of Cruelty to 
prolong their Sufferings, by needleſly delaying to teien I ben, 
them. You would think her a crue] Mother, that having} —_ 


Bread enough and to ſpare, ſhou'd rather chooſe to afflig] We 
her Child with a long unſatisfy'd Hunger, than to content 4 
its craving Appetite, by giving it its Food in due Seaſon; Qulity 


and ſure tis a great Defe& of Compaſſion unneceſlirily to} . 
prolong the Sufferings of our indigent Brother, tho it be - : 
but for a Day or an Hour, when we have a preſent Op- - ay 


portunity to relieve him. And ſince whatever Relief wel,  .- 
deſign him, he muſt neceſſarily lofe ſo much of it, as the] ah ; 
time of our Delay amounts to; Mercy obliges us to te- q 1 
heve him quickly, and not ſuffer him to pine away while "my 
our Charity is growing. 7; | f 

In giving of Alms, as well as other Chriſtian Duties, 
Diſcretion and Prudence ought to be obſerv'd, for thus the] 
Royal Prophet tells us, 4 good Man ſheweth Favour, and] 
lendeth, and will guide his Affairs with Diſcretion. Unleſs] 


aways 
und if x 


then Prudence be the Diſpenſer of our Alms, Mercy willf = 
miſe of what it 2ims 2t and deſſgus by thei, which is taff 
do good to the Poor, to fupply their Neceſſities, and ge tal of 
them a comfortable Enjoyment of theraſelyes: Inſtead off * 
which, if we do not manage our ſelves with Prudence "WM 
we ſhall many times create Neceſſities by ſupplying them. | 
and increaſe. and multiply the Miſeries of the World byt 
an unskiltul Endeavour to redreſs them. It being with thin 
Alms as with Eftates, where half of the Riches conſiſts n : 
the Diſcretion of the Owner, and thoſe very Charticy * 
which are diſtributed by a blind Superſtition, or 2 fooliſhy Witicl 
Pity, do many times do more hurt than good. What Harvest  - 
can the World reap from this precious Seed of our Alm! Uh 
when they are ſown with a careleſs or unskilful Hand YN . {6 
When they are either thrown on a Heap to uſeleſs or fupery Mecior 
ſtitious Purpoſes, or ſcatter'd at all Adventures, without | | 
any Diſtinction of the cultivated from the fallow Ground whoſe 
Thus the Birds of Prey, uſeleſs Vagrants, Drones, ang from | 
Beggars, devour and eat them up, while the modeſt, im ily, 
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potent, and laborious Poor, are utterly deſtitute and un- 
ovided. 

ye ought to exerciſe our Prudence and Diſcretion in 
the Method of providing our Alms, in the Nature and 
Quality of them, as to the Proportions of them, and the 
manner of beſtowing them. To this end, Prudence will 
direct us not only to be frugal in our Expences, to pare 
of our Superfluities, and to be diligent and induſtrious in 
our Callings, that we may have to give to them that need; 
but alſo to appropriate a certain Part of our Revenues and 
profits to thoſe pious Uſes, that ſo we may not be to ſeek 
for Ams upon ſudden and emergent Occaſions, but may 
days have a Fund ready to ſupply our daily Diſtribution z 
ud if we take care not to alienate and embezzle this Store, 
we ſhall always give with Chearfulneſs, which doubles the 
Vue of the Charity, both as to the Pleaſure we have in 
ring it, and the Poor in taking it. 

Our Prudence is alſo to be exercis'd in the Choice of the 
Objects of our Charity, taking care that they be ſuch as 
to ruly need and deſerye it, For unleſs we do fo, we 
ſhall often encourage Vice inſtead of relieving Poverty, and 
E tempted by the clamorous Importunities of idle and vi- 
cous Perſons, to proſtitute our Alms to their Sloth and 
Inemperance. How frequently do we ſte the imprudent 
Charities of wel- diſpoſed Minds pour'd into thoſe Sinks of 
fithineſs, and, like the Sacrifices of Bel, devoted to the 
mportunate Luſts of idle Beggars and Drones, that are 
tot fo properly the Members as the Wens of the Body 
Politick, as being utterly uſeleſs to all its natural Ends, and 
ny ſerving to diſoover and bring Diſeaſes upon it, drawing 
Way the Nouriſhment of it from its uſeful Parts and 
lembers. Now what a Shame and Pity is it that theſe 
recious Fruits of Mercy ſhou'd be thus abus'd and miſ- 
mploy'd, to pamper a Company of devouring Vermin, 
Whoſe Buſineſs it is to croke about the Streets, and wander 
m Door to Door, while many a poor induſtrious Fa- 
My, that has more Mouths to feed than Hands na 
x ; wor 
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work, lies drooping under its Wants and Neceſlities hte Unit 
Wherefore tho' the former are not to be altogether ne. cheſe N. 
glected, when their Needs are real and urgent, yet cettair upon th 
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ly Prudence will direct our Charity to ſuch Perſons as hue 
either fallen from Riches to Poverty, and conſequently ag 
leſs able to toil and drudge for Bread, or elſe ſuch as ar 
either worn out by Labour, or diſabled from it by Sick 
neſs, or oppreſs'd by ſuch a numerous Charge of Children, 
as does exceed their utmoſt Induſtry to maintain. In this 
Ground Prudence will adviſe us to ſow the main of oy 
Charities, and not to throw it away with a careleſs Hand 
upon the barren Rocks and High-ways, to be devoured b 
Vermin and Birds of Prey. 

We have already obſerved that Prudence, in the deter 
mining the Nature and Quality of our Alms, will direct 
to prefer thoſe which may ſerve a poor Man for a con 
ſtant Proviſion, and put him in a fix'd way of living, be 
fore thoſe that are tranſient, and only help in a Pang ol 
Need, that juſt hold him up from periſhing for an Hour 
but do not take him out of the Deep Matert. If the ? 
ſon to whom we deſign a Relief, be fit and able to work 
tis a much wiſer Charity to provide him an Employment 
or to contribute towards ſetting him up in his Trade, tha 
barely to relieve his preſent Neceſlities ; becauſe by tai 
means we relieve him both for the preſent and for the fu 
ture, converting our Alms into a ſtanding Maintenance 
upon which Account, 'tis doubtleſs a very prudent Chatity 
to contribute to the Erection and Support of publick Work 
houſes for the Poor, where they and their Children ma 
be provided with ſach Work as they are capable of, arc 
thereby be inur'd to Induſtry, and enabled to maintia 
themſelves. Prudent Charity not only prefers ſuch Alm 
as draw after them a laſting Effect and Benefit, before {uct 
as only ſupply a tranſient Neceſſity ; it alſo chooſes, if 1 
be conſiſtent with Convenience, to give its Alms in Kind 
rather than in Value, to give Clothes to the Naked, anc 


Food to the Hungry, Phylick to the Sick, and Books ; 
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be Uninſtructed; for tho Money indeed will anſwer all 
ele Needs, yet we are not ſure it will be always laid out 
ypon them. ö 1 f | 

As to the ſtating the Proportion of our Charity, every 
Man, as has been obſerv'd, muſt be his own Caſuiſt. Tis 
rue the Fews had a fix d and ſtated Proportion, a double 
Tithing was preſcrib'd to them by the Law of Moſes, an 
annual Tithe of their Increaſe for the Maintenance of their 
Prieſts and ſacred Officers, and a third Year's Tithing, 
which amounted to the thirtieth part of their Increaſe, and 
was directed for the Supply and Maintenance of the Poor. 
If fach a Proportion was requir'd of the Fews, we may 
be ſure a greater is requir'd of us, whoſe Righteouſneſs 
muſt exceed the Righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
if ever we mean to enter into the Kingdom of Heayen, 
Divines have preſt this Duty of Charity as practis'd by the 
7ews, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, but I think that Moſes's legal 
Proviſion of the thirtieth part was of the ſame kind as 
our own legal Proviſion in the Poors-Tax, and does not 
repard that part of Charity which we are treating of, the 
private Practice of it, what is voluntary and chearful, not 
what is conſtrain'd or injoin'd by Law, In the Exerciſe 
of this Virtue God has not determin'd the exact Propor- 
tions, and it is impoſſible for us to do it, where there are 
ſuch different Circumſtances and Abilities, in this Matter. 
We muſt therefore leave Men, who beſt underſtand their 
own Condition, to the Guidance of their own Conſcience 
and Diſcretion. They are, in the firſt place, to conſider 
what is requiſite to ſupport them in the Condition of their 
ith, their Place, Office, or Family, and to the Diſcharge 
of their ſeveral Obligations. For Prudence does not re- 
quire of all, the ſame Proportions of Charity. Some mav 
afford a twentieth, others a hirtieth, and to others, whoſe 
Children and Dependents are numerous, or whoſe Fortunes 
re clogged and entangled, the hundredth part may be 
over-meaſure, According as the Heap is, the Wiſe Man is 
to ſow and diſtribute; ſubſtracting not only what will ſup- 
port 
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port bis Life, but alſo what will maintain the Decency of®Þ«;ure 
bis Eſtate and Perſon, and that not only as to preſenc us nc 
Needs, but alſo as to future Neceſſities, and very probable bin 
Contingencies, However, tho' People are not to begpy tuo 
themſelyes to enrich others; tho' they are not to give t , Requi 
Poor abundantly, but ſufficiently, according to their Abi. freen 
ties, yet it is doubltleſs much ſafer to exceed than to fall; what 
ſhort of our due Proportions, | Sting | 
Having fix d the Proportions of your Eſtate for youre all 
Charity, you ought in the next Place to adviſe with youluelty « 
Prudence in what Proportions to diſtribute it. And ha; to gi 
Prudence will direct you to differ in your Diſtributions, ac ty Loo 
cording to the different Circumſtances of thoſe you deſigꝗ our; 
to relieve by them. Prudence. dire&s you to give to ſoc g the ( 
as are of a lower Rank, by little and little, according tn of t 
their emergent Neceſſities; to which you are not away ſec 
to limit your Alms, but ſometimes to extend them ever the 
to their Refreſhment and Recreation; that ſo together willing a 
their Toil and Drudgery, they may now and then enjo bw o. 
ſome Sabbath for the Eaſe of humane Nature. But to ſoœ i the 
whoſe Fortunes are by Loſs and Accident ſunk, both Dane? U 
cency and Mercy require us to enlarge the Proportion x ether 
our Alms, conſidering how great a Fall it is from Plenti letow 
to Neceſſity, and conſequently how much more is necel kling f 
ſary to raiſe up ſuch dejected Creatures, who are ſo un un d, 
quainted with Miſery, into any Degree of Comfort M iabe. 
Self-Enjoyment. Prudence will farther direct us to ſearch a | 
and find out juſt Needs, and prevent the Poor from as«ich Ch; 
ing, by ſurpriſing them with a Kindneſs which they diffi: a v 
not look for. This will ſtrengthen their Faith in the Pre done 
vidence of God, who thus creates them Friends out of tis inc 
Duſt, and brings them Supplies without and beyond theft ray L 
Expectations. Prudence will reſtrain us from upbraidinſſſ are ne 

thoſe we give to, or from aſſuming by it a Lordly Supehbne. 
Tiority over our Fellow-Creatures and Fellow-Chriſtianl in, 
that wou'd be to feed them with a Bit and a Knock, ay; wl 
ſophiſticate our Money with Cruelty. When any 2 Dude 4 
reatur 
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CHARITY. 215 
itte Wou'd borrow or beg of us, Prudence will ad- 
e us not to turn bim away with Scorn, nor yet 
ove bim at a Diſtance with Signs of Diſdain or con- 
wtuous Violence; but if we ſee Reaſon to grant him 
; Requeſt, to do it with ready and open Hand. Thus 
r kreeneſs of our Charity enhances the Comfort of it; 
4 what we deſign'd for a Relief and Succour, will leave 
Sing behind it in the Mind of the Receiver. We ought 
we all things to take eſpecial Care not to oppreſs the 
oeſty of the Humble, eſpecially of thoſe that have been 
{ to give and not to receive; not to relieve them with 
ty Looks or angry Words, or a ſcornful and ſevere Be- 
four; neither ſhou'd we expoſe their Poverty by divul- 
jp the Charity, or conveying it to them in the open 
Wy of the World; but to band our Relief to them in 
1a ſecret and benign, courteous and obliging 
tat they may receive it with Chearfulneſs, and without 
ning and Confuſion. 


öde manner of the great Ones of the World in our 
ve? When they give, tis commonly with a Look 
either ſhews the Gift to be extorted by Importunity, 
teftow'd as a Dole to Slaves; they ſeem to affect this 
cking fort of Bounty to prevent their being again im- 
nd, or Peoples thinking they thought ir a Duty to be 
nabe. Not conſidering that thoſe that want, have 
ly a kind of Property in the ſmall of their Eftares, 
ich Charity ſhou'd lay by for them; that their Diſtribution 
lot! a Work of Supererogation, and which they might 
done or not done with the ſame Innocence. They are 
ys indebted to the Neceſſities of others; theſe Debts 
tuly Debts of Honour, and ought to be firſt diſcharg'd; 
are not left at liberty to give if they pleaſe, or to let 
re. We have ſhewn how they are not only encou- 
in, but commanded to, the Performance of this 
7; which indeed is not perform'd when the havghty 
ade Air of the Giver takes away from the Receiver 
4 the 


to re- 


Manner, 


tow contrary to this humane and grateful way of giy- 
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the, Reliſh of the Comfort he propos d to himſelf ff fupp!) 


the Charity he apply'd to him for. As for thoſe who other: 


conſtant Neceſſities have habituated them to ask and 1 and b 
ceive with more Confidence and Aſſurance, we ſhoud W wortt 
Prudence convey, our Alms to them with ſuch a Minu the ni 
of Severity and Sweetneſs, as neither to encourage the fafed 1 
to grow upon our Charity, nor drive them into DeſperiiM Cd. 
tion of it. People wou'd not be ſo vain. in their Mau ſom, 
of giving Alms, nor ſo ſparing in the Meaſure of it, lere 2 
they wou'd conſider that the whole Series of God's H Deſtru 
vidence is little elſe but a continu'd Dole of Alms ¶Charit 
Charities to his Creatures, It was his Charity that fou reig 
ed this vaſt and magnificent Hoſpital of the World, tough 
ſtock'd it with ſuch a numberleſs Swarm of Creatures, Nerd th 
endow'd it with ſuch plentiful Proviſions for the Sup ore tl: 


and Maintenance of them all. We do all of us live uWRedelli 


his Alms, and depend on his boundleſs Charity for e ls the 
Breath of Air we draw, for every Bit of Bread we Wottrin 
and for every Rag of Clothes we wear: Indeed wid T 
are all the good things of this World, but ſo many nde 
ments of his infinite Liberality? Look every where eur E: 
Nature, conſider the whole Tenor of his Providence, Neſſed I 


vey all the Works and Actions of his Hands, you man 


find them all conſpiring in that amiable Character given" the 
him by the Pſalmiſt, Thou art good, and doſt good, lud tt 
lieving, therefore the Neceſſities of others we act the Nit Dr 
and the beſt Part too, of the Almighty Father of Bent ar 
who fits at the upper End of the Table, and carves to har. 
whole Creation. The charitable Man is a God to the Of the f 
fortunate, imitating the Mercies of God; for Man bab and 
nothing ſo near a Reſemblance of God as in doing np 
which is doubtleſs the moſt Divine and God-like thing WF You, 
a Creature is capable of. What then can be more hondſÞceat; 
able and becoming to him, than to tread in the Footlt trous, 
of his Creator, to tranſcribe his Nature and Actions, . eith 
be a kind of Vice-God in the World? Surely did we Mode 


underſtand and confider, how divinely Magnificent N | Ag 
1 or. 
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ſupply the Neceſſities, and contribute to the Happineſs of 


others, we ſhou'd court it as our higheſt Preferment, 
and bleſs God upon our bended Knees, for deeming us 
worthy of ſuch an illuſtrious Employment ; and that among 
the numerous Bleſſings he has heap'd upon us, he has vouch» 
fed to admit us to ſhare with himſelf the Glory of doing 
Grd, His only Son, Jeſus Chrift, forſook his Father's Bo- 
fm, and came down from Heaven into our Nature to re- 
lere 2 poor periſhing World, and reſcue it from eternal 
Deſtruction. What a glorious Recommendation is this of 
Charity? He choſe rather to do Good upon Earth, than 
to reign over Angels in Heaven: The ſole Buſineſs he 
thought worthy of himſelf while he was here, was to 
feed the hungry, to cure the Blind and the Lame, to re» 
ore the Sick, to inſtruct the Ignorant, and reclaim the 
Rebellious, This was the Drift of all his Actions, 
his the Subject of his Miracles, this the Scope of all his 
odrines; his whole Life was nothing elſe but a conti- 
ud Train of Beneficences; he went about doing Good. 
onlider this, ye hard- hearted Chriſtians; you who ſtop 
dur Ears againſt the poor Man's Cries! What wou'd your 
ſed Lord have done, had he been in your Caſe and Cir- 
ſtances? Wou'd he, who had ſo much Compaſſion 
n the Multitude, as to work a Miracle to feed them, have 
und that miſerable Wretch away as you do, without the 
ut Dram of Comfort and Relief? Wou'd he, whoſe 
art and Hand were always open to the Poor and Miſera- 
o have deſpis d the poor Man's Moans, as you do? Per- 
the Pattern of his Life; ſcan over his whole Behavi- 
\ and fee if there be any one Action in all this great 
ampiar, that does not upbraid you, and cry Shame up- 
Jou, tor calling your ſelf, ſo narrow, cruel, and ſtingy 
Creature, one of his Diſciples,” who was fo merciful, 
ierous, and liberal a Maſter, If fo, learn for the fu- 
ſe, either to be ſo honeſt as to follow his Example, or 
modeſt as to diſclaim any Relation to him. Farther, 
ſuppoſe our (elves Independent Poſſeſſors of our out» 
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ward Enjoyments and Abilities to do good to others; is ff 
effect to diveſt God of his Dominion, and ſtrip him into 
an inſignificant Cipher, that only fits above in the fa. 
venus with his Arms folded in his Boſom, and not concern, 
down only from his Throne to pleaſe himſelf, by ſeeing 


ſuppoſe him, as we have infinite Reaſon to do, the 4! 


thank and love; this laſt is the moſt complete and ſubſtant 


yet it lying under Ground, and out of fight, we cant 


ing himſelf in the Affairs of this lower World; looking 


Men ſcrambling for their ſeveral Shares of it. But if we 


mighty Author, and Supreme Diſpoſer of all things, we 
Muſt acknowledge, that 'tis from his overflowing Bounty 
that we derive whatever we poſſeſs; that tis the Gold o 
his Mines which enriches us, the Crops of his Fields whid 
Feed us, the Fleeces of his Beaſts which clothe us, and thi 
every good thing we enjoy, is handed to us by the Miniſ 
try of all his all-diſpoſing Providence; fince we owe all not 
His Bounty, and in our greateſt Flouriſh are but his AM ern; 
men and Penſioners, how deeply are we oblig d to return of 6077 
him the Oblations of Love and Thankſgiving? And fi 
Love and Gratitude conſiſt, either in the Affection of thi 
Mind, or in the verbal Signification of it, or in the effect 
Performance of good things to the Perſons whom 


expreſſion of the Reality of our Words and Affections. Ft 
tho' Good-will is indeed the Root of Love and Gratitu 


conclude its Being and Life without viſible Fruits of Ben 
Ficence to the Perſon whom we thank and love. As | 
good Words, they are at beſt but the Leaves of Gratitugh 
and Love, but 'tis good Works that are the real Fruits 
them, by which their Sincerity is demonſtrated: For 
no Man does ever impreſs a falſe Stamp upon the fint 
Metal, ſo coſtly Thanks and Love are ſeldom counterſe 
»Tis to avoid giving any thing, or being at any trout 
that Men do fo often forge and feign, pretending to mi 
up, in wiſhing well the Defect of doing fo, and pa) 
down Words inſtead of Things, But where Works 
wanting, there no Expreſſion of our Love and mtu 


\ 
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em either be real in it ſelf, or acceptable to God. We may 
ſpare our Breath as well as our Money ; for the empty 
Hand gives the-Lye to a full Mouth; and all our verbal 
Praiſes of God, when we will part with nothing for his 
fake, are only ſo many trifling Compliments and down= 
right Mockeries: But then do our Gratitude and Love to 
God diſcover their Reality, when it appears by our Actions, 
that we think nothing too dear for him, when for his ſake, 
who hath fed and cloth'd us, and abundantly ſupplied our 
Neceſſities, we are ready upon all Opportunities, to feed, 
ind clothe, and ſupply the Neceſſities of others. And can 
we think any thing too dear to expreſs our Gratitude to 
him, upon whoſe overflowing Bounty we depend for e- 
rery Bleſſing we have or hope for; who has provided, 
not only this temporal World for our Bodies, but alſo an 
eternal Heaven for our Souls, and has ſent his Son to us 
from his own Boſom, to tread out our way to it, and con- 
duct us thither? Or can we think any Thanks too coſſly 
for that bleſſed Son, ho grudg'd not to come down from 
Haven into this Vale of Miſeries, and pour out his Blood 
bot our ſakes? Was it not much harder for him to part 
with Heaven, than tis for you to part with a little Money ? 
And can you think it much to beſtow an Alms for his 
like, who grudg'd not to lay down his Life for yours? 
This is the Argument of the Apoſtle, For ye know the Grace 
if our Lord Feſus Chriſt, that tho he was rich, yet for your 
Wakes he became poor, that ye thro his Poverty might be rich. 
{Men wou'd ſeriouſly conſider the high Obligation they 

ne charp'd with to give Alms, on the Accounts of God 
ind our Saviour, they would not need fo many Motives 
it; but really Charity is become ſo cold and dead, there 
body any thing but Form remaining in it. We give 
metimes becauſe we ſee others do it, and wou'd not be 
Mpular ; But alas, we ſhould give, as thoſe who knows 
lat God lends the poor Man his Name, and allows him to 
our Succours for his ſake: He gives him Credit from 
acelf to us for what he ſtands in need of, and bids him 
IVV 
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charge what he receives upon his Account; permitting iy 
to reckon him oblig'd by it, and to write him down our! 


Debtor, When we ſtop our Ears to the Cries of the Poor, 4h 
God takes himſelf to be repulſt by us, and interprets it af be 
a rude Affront offer d to his own Perſon, it being offer I por! 
to one that bears his Name, and wears: his Livery; Fe je b 
| the poor Man's Rags are a Badge of his Relation to God g! 
and his Wants are the Mouths by which God himſelf in nd 
-treats our Relief; aſſuring us that he will place it to Ac temps 
count, and take it as kindly at our Hands, as if we had repay 
 Teliev'd him in his own Perſon, as we have more that your 
once prov'd from his own Word. Shou'd we not bref... pe 
out into theſe holy Expoſtulations then, rather than heſitat 311; © 
the leaſt in the Practice of this Duty of Charity? 0 terla 
Bleſſed God, that thou ſhouldft own thy ſelf my Debtor, a ant ; 
For repaying thee a part of what thou haſt lent me, ani vbich 
-what is ſtill thy own by an unalienable Property: That thu what! 
who art the great Landlord of the Warld, ſhouldft thus «Ml; mal 
$nowledge thy ſelf indebted to thy poor Tenant, for poi ity is 
thee a ſmall Quit rent, a Pepper-corn of Homage, for who Fic ty 
T hold in thy Right, and by thy Bounty! For thus it if, m 
God lends us our Eſtates, and then writes himſelf our Debt te Ex 
for that ſmall Part which we repay him in the Works Mer the 
Piety and Charity. And as God puts our Alms to Hb my; 
own Account, fo does our Saviour alſo ; Inaſmuch a: lt im} 
have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my Brethren, ¶ vo mu 
have done it unto me: That is, I account my ſelf obig ng « 
by it, and do receive it at your Hands with the ſame Kinde Mir 
neſs and Acceptance, as if you had been with me in "te; tc 


State of Humiliation, and ſhew'd me all this Mercy in m 
own Perſon, Now when both my Creator and my l 
deemer ſend a poor Wretch to me in their own Name 1 
Perſon, and deſire me for their Sakes, and upon their Ac 
counts, to relieve him, can I be either ſo ungratefv| 
them, to whom I am indebted for all that I have or hoy 
for, or ſo wanting to my own . 15 to mort) 
[ ing eturn of the 
fair an Opportunity of making them ſome = 
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Favours, and obliging them by it, to heap more Favours 
upon me? For when in giving to the Poor I give to God 
and to Chriſt, what glorious Compenſation may I expect 
fom ſuch kind and liberal Paymaſters? Tho' God may 
ſometimes defer, yet he never forgets to return a charitable 
Work: You may fafely depend upon it, that ſo much as 
ye have beſtow'd in Works of Charity, ſo much, with 
vaſt Increaſe and Intereſt, you have ſecur'd to you in the 
Hands of God, who will either return it to you hither in 
temporal Bleſſings; or, which is a thouſand times better, 
repay it to you with infinite Intereſt, in the Weight of 
your eternal Crown. Thus by giving Alms we tfanſmit 
dur periſnable Wealth to Heaven before us, as it were, by 
Zills of Exchange, to be repaid us when we come there in 
werlaſling Treaſure. When by relieving the poor Man's 
Wants, we may thus tranſmute our Droſs into Gold, and, 
which is more, our periſhing Gold into immortal Glory, 
what Man in his Wits wou'd refufe any. fair Qpportunity 
of making ſuch a bleſſed Exchange? The Duty of Cha- 
tity is of ſo very great Importance to our preſent and future 
Felicity, that we have extended our Conſiderations upon it 
wa more than ordinary Length. The exciting Chriſtians to 
the Exerciſe of it for their own Sakes, and for the Sakes 
of the Poor and Needy, the Naked and Hungry, bas been 
b much our Endeavour, that we may perhaps be thought 
bo importunate our ſelves, and to have enfore'd one thing 
boo much, and too often: but as there can hardly be any 
(ling ſaid too often, which ſerves to impreſs this Virtue on 
the Mind, fo there can be too much ſaid of nothing, that 
lends to make us more Virtuous and more Happy. 
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NE may ſay more hard things n Eu- 
vy, than againſt the moſt tormenting Dil. 

$ eaſe; tis full of Pain, and a great Inſtru - 
ment of Vexation: It eats. the Fleſh, dries 
up the Marrow, makes hollow Eyes, lean! 
* Cheeks, and a pale Face; it is no more nor 
no leſs thr a direct Reſolution never to enter into Heaven 
by the way of noble Pleaſure taken in the good of others, 
It is moſt contrary to God, and the very Reverſe of the 
Felicities and Actions of Heaven, where every Star increa« 


ſes the Light of the other, and the multitude of Gueſts at 20 
the Supper of the Lamb, makes the eternal Meal more Fo 
Feſtival. It is perfectly the State of Hell and the PaſlionM bee 
of Devils, for they do nothing but deſpair in themſelves, eth 
and envy others Quiet and Safety, and yet cannot rejoice] nat 
either in their Good or Evil; tho? they endeavour to hinde tlor 
that, or procure this with all the Devices and Arts of Ma. like 
lice, and of a great Underſtanding. Envy can ſerve no tba 
End in the World; it cannot pleaſe any thing, nor do any tbe. 
thing, nor hinder any thing, but the Content and Happinelgg de 
of him that has it: It can never pretend to Juſtice, a tc 
Hatred and Uncharitableneſs ſometimes may: For there felv, 
may be Cauſes of Hatred, I may have Wrong done me E 

ny 


and then Hatred has. ſome Pretence, tho' no juſt Arguy 
ment; whereas no Man is unjuſt or injurious for being be 
proſperous and wiſe. Many Men therefore profels to hat 
another, but no Man owns Fnvy, as being an Enmity 


* Diſpleaſure for no Cauſe but Goodneſs or _ En 
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nous Men are like Caterpillars, that delight moſt to deyour 
ripe and excellent Fruits. Envy is the baſeſt of all Crimes 
for Malice and Anger are appeas'd with Benefits, but Envy is 
exaſperated, as envying the Fortunate both the Power and 
the Will to do good; it never leaves murmuring, till the 
envy'd Perſon be levell'd, and then only the Vulture leaves 
to eat the Liver, 1f his Neighbour be made Miſerable, the 
envious Man may be himſelf troubled, but his Sorrow is 
{ifſh; and he does not ſo much pity the Miſerable as him- 
elf, for being liable to the ſame Misfortune: There is 
ſomething more flaviſn in this than in any other Paſſion; 
itconfeſſes a Superiority in the Object it works upon, ei- 
ther in Merit or in Fortune, and hates it for that Subjec- 
tion, which perhaps is only a Dream of his, and a Diſeaſe 
of his Imagination. We have been talking of its Oppoſite; 
Charity; and by examining the Beauty of that Virtue, 
we ſhall the better ſee the Deformity of this Vice. | 

It is an Argument of a great and generous Mind, to 
employ our ſelves in doing Good, to extend our Thoughts 
and Care to the Concernments of others, and to uſe our 
power and Endeavours for their Benefit and Advantage, 
becauſe it ſhews an Inclination and Deſire in us, to have 
others happy as well as our ſelves, Thoſe who are of a 
narrow and envious Spirit, of a mean and ſordid Diſpoſi- 
tion, love to contract themſelves within themſelves, and” 
like the Hedgehog, to ſhoot out their Quills at every one 
that comes near them; they take care of no body but 
tiemſelves, and fooliſhly think their own Happineſs the 
greater, becauſe they have it alone and to themſelves. But 
the nobleſt and moſt heavenly Diſpoſitions think them 
ſelves happieſt when others ſhare with them in their Hap- 
pineſs, Of all Beings, God is the fartheſt removed from 
Envy; and the nearer any Creature approaches to him, 
the farther it is off from this helliſh Quality and Diſpoſiti- 
on. It is the temper of the Devil to grudge Happineſs to 
otbers; he envy'd that Man ſhould be in Paradiſe when he 
Mas caſt out of Heayen,, THY 
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Other Perfections are of a more melancholick and ſo 


tar y Diſpoſition, and ſhine brighteſt when they are alone, 


or attain'd to but by a few; once make them common, | 
and they loſe their Luſtre. But it is the Nature of Good- |} 
neſs to communicate it ſelf, and the farther ir ſpreads, the | 
more glorious it is; God reckons it as one of the moſt | 
glorious Titles, as the brighteſt Gem in his Diadem, The 
Lord, mighty to ſave; he delights not to ſhew his Sove- 
reignty in ruining the Innocent, and deſtroying helpleſs | 


Creatures; that is the Property of Sovereign Tyranny up- 


on Earth: Cruel and arbitrary Princes think, they never | 
exert their Dignity with ſo much Luſtre, as when it is | 


 exercis'd in Acts of Severity and Blood; as if Miſchief | 


was inſeparable from Power; but God delights in reliey- 


ing the Helpleſs and Innocent, and to the Devil belongs 


the Title of The Deſtroyer. | | 

Without the Quality of Goodneſs, all other Perfections 
wou'd change their Nature, and loſe their Excellency; | 
great Power and Wiſdom wou'd be terrible, and raiſe no- 
thing but Dread and Suſpicion in us. Power without | 


Goodneſs, is Tyranny and Oppreſſion, and Wiſdom is } 


Craft and Treachery, *Tis needleſs to reduce this to Ex- | 
ample. A Being endued with Knowledge and Power, | 
and yet wanting Goodneſs, wou'd be nothing lefs but an | 
Irreſiſtible Evil, and an omnipotent Miſchief, We admire | 
Knowledge, and are afraid of Power, and ſuſpe& Wi- 
dom ; but we can heartily love nothing but Goodneſs, or | 
fuch Perfections as are in Conjunction with it; for 
Knowledge and Power may be in a Nature contrary to 


God; the Devil has theſe Perfections in an excelling De- 


gree. When all is done, nothing argues a great and gene- 
rous Mind but only Goodneſs, which is a Propenſion and 


_ Diſpoſition to make others happy, and a Readineſs to do 


them all the kind Offices we can. A conſidering Man | 
cannot without Aſtoniſhment ſee, that tho' the Concerns | 
of Men are all diſpos'd by an unerring Wiſdom, and ac 


knowledged by themſelyes to be fo, yet that farce wy F 
h Man | 
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Man is pleas d. The truth is, we have generally in us the: 


worſt Part of the Levellers Principles; and tho we can. 


very contentedly behold Multitudes below us, yet are we 
impaticnt to ſee any above us; not only the Foot complains: 
that it is not the Hand, but the Ear becauſe it is not the 
Eye, Not only the lowermoſt but the higher Ranks of 
Men are uneaſy, if there be any one Step above them. 
Nay, fo importunate is this aſpiring Humour, that we ſee: 
Men are forced to feed it, tho? but with: Air and Shadows. 
He that cannot make any real Advance in his Quality, will 
jet do it in Effigy, in all little Gaieties and Pageantries off 
it; and if he cannot effect ſo much as that, that Canker, 
Envy, gnaws his Heart, and feeds upon his very. Vitals.. 
Many Men have created Wants, merely out of Envy of 
other Mens Abundance, Lucifer was happy enough in- 
his original State, yet cou'd not think himſelf fo, becauſe- 
he was not like the moſt High; and when by that inſolent 


Ambition he had forfeited Bliſs, it has ever ſince been an: 


Aggravation of his Torment, that Mankind is aſſum'd to- 
a Capacity of it; and accordingly, he makes it the De- 
ſign of his envious Induſtry to defeat him. How per- 
ectly are the two firſt Parts of this Copy tranſcrib'd. by 
thoſe, who firſt cannot be ſatisfy'd wich any inferior De- 
gree of Proſperity, and then whet their Impatience with» 
other Mens Enjoy ment of what they cannot attain? *Tis- 
much to be doubted; that they who go thus far, may 
compleat the Parallel; and endeavour, when they have: 
Opportunity, to undermine that Happineſs they envy. 
Therefore ſince the Devil is ſo apt to impreſs his whole- 
Image, where he has drawn any of his Lineaments, it 
concerns us warily to guard our ſelves, and by a Chriſtian» 
Sympathy with our Brethren, to make the Comfort of: 
others an Allay, not an Improvement, of our Miſeriesz 
Charity, the Virtue we have ſo largely treated off has“ a. 
ſtrange Magnetick Power; and attracts the Concerns of: 
Our Brethren to us; he who has it in his Breaſt can never 


| Want Refreſhment, while any about him are happy for- 
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by adopting their Intereſts, he ſhares in their Joys: ethyl, | 
tho' an Alien, rejoiced for all the Good God had done to I,. 


rael; and why ſhou'd not we have as ſenſible a Concur- 


rence with our Fellow-Chriftians? He who has fo, will. | 


find ſomething to balance his own Sufferings. 


One wou'd think that ſo painful and fo impotent a4 


Vice as Envy, ſhou'd not be ſo prevalent; but ſuch is the 
Pride of Man's Heart, that it cannot eaſily be brought to 


be in Humour with Subjection of any kind; and we are 


commonly ſo favourable. to our ſelves, as to make up in 


our oven Imagination, the Loſs of thoſe Advantages we 
envy. in others; which Vanity will go a great way to 
take off the Rancour of this Vice, where Religion and 


Virtue have not ſuppreſt it. 


DET RAC T TON. 


e pe) Believe there is hardly a Man living, who 
SAL Jy is the leaſt converſant with Men or Things | 
I paſt and preſent, either in Life or in Hil | 


* 
. 
. - 


doubtleſs be-confirm'd by all our Experiences. 


In doing this it will be neceſſary to diſcourſe of Detrac· 
tion in all the Parts of it, as well as that of the Tongue as 
that of the Pen. And if there be thoſe that ſtretch ther! 
Kouths againſt Heaven, we are not to wonder if there - Þ? 

: | More 


I tory, but will acknowledge that Detrac- 
tion was never carry'd to ſuch an Extra- 

— vagance as it has been lately with us in 
England. Some Hints have been given of it in the fore- 
going Pages. I ſhall now conſider this Vice more fully, 
and expoſe the - Guilt and the Miſchief of it, which will} 


. 


— 
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mort that will ſhoot their Arrows, even bitter Words, againſt 
the beſt Men upon Earth. It was done in David's time; 
Cod and good Men, as the Royal Pſalmiſt aſſures us, had 
the Mouths of wicked Men ſftretch'd againſt them. 

As Detraction is, in ſome Inſtances, one of the higheſt - 
Sins, ſo 'tis certainly one of the moſt common, and 
eſpecially of late. By being ſo common it becomes in- 
ſenſible, and is a Vice that above all others ſeems to have 
maintain'd not only its Empire but its Reputation too. 
Men are not yet convinc'd heartily that *tis a Sin; or if 
any, not of ſo deep a Dye, or ſo wide an Extent, as it 
is, They have, if not falſe, yet imperfect Notions of it; 
and by not knowing how far its Circle reaches, do often, - 
like young Conjurers, ſtep beyond the Limits of their 
Safety. Many who wou'd ſtartle at an Oath, whoſe Sto- - 
machs as well as Confciences wou'd recoil at an Obſcenity, - 
do yet ſlide glibly into a Detraction; which yet, methinks, 
Perſons otherwiſe of ſtrict Converſation ſhou'd not fre- 
quently and habitually do, had not their eaſy Thoughts of 
the Guilt ſmoothed the way to it.” 

Detraction is a flat Contradiction to the grand Rule of 
Charity, the loving our Neighbours as our ſelves; that 
which at once violates the Sum of the whole ſecond Ta- 
ble of the Law, (for ſo our Saviour renders it) muſt be 
look'd on as no trifling inconſiderable Guilt. The very 
Signification of the Word ſhews tis a ſort of -Robbery - 
committed on your Neighbour; it ſignifying the with-: 
drawing or taking off from a thing; and as it is apply'd to 


the Reputation, it denotes the impairing and leſſening a 


Man in point of Fame, rendring him leſs valu'd and e- 
ſteem'd by others; which is the final Aim of Detra@ion, - 
tho' purſu'd by various Means, It is juſtly look'd on as 
one of the moſt unkind Deſigns one Man can have upon 
another, there being implanted in every Man's Nature a 
great Tenderneſs of Reputation; and to be careleſs of it 
is taken for a Mark of a degenerous Mind. On which 


Account it may be preſumed, That he Who will ſell his 
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own Fame, will alſo ſell the publick Intereſt. Tis true; 
many have improv'd this too far, blown up this Spark into 
ſuch Flames of Ambition as have ſer the World into a 
Combuſtion 3 ſuch as Alexander, Cæſar, and others, wha 
facrific'd Hecatombs to their Fame, fed it up to a Prodigy 
upon a Canibal Diet, the Fleſh of Men. In our Days 


we have ſeen the chief Reaſon for the moſt unjuſt and | 


bloody Wars has been wound up in the ſingle Phraſes of our 
Honour and our Glory; yet even theſe Exceſſes ſerve to e- 
vince the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, that Reputation 
is 4 valuable and deſirable Thing. Nor have we only the 
Suffrage of Man, but the Atteſtation of God himſelf: 4 


good Name is better than great Riches: Again, A good | 


Name is better than precious Ointment. And the more to 
recommend it, he propoſes it as a. Reward to Piety and 
Virtue, as he menaces the contrary 
Memory of the Fuſt. ſhall be bleſſed, but the Name of the 
Wicked ſhall rot. Accordingly. good. Men have in their 


Eſtimate rank'd their Names the next Degree to their | 
Indeed tis 


Souls, preferr'd them before Goods or Life. 
that which gives an. inferior ſort of Immortality and 


makes us even. in this World ſurvive our ſelves; this part | 


of us alone continues verdant in the Grave, and yields 


Perfume when we are Stench and Rottenneſs: The Con- 
' ideration whereof has ſo prevail'd with the more gene- 
rous Heathens, that they. have chearfully quitted Life ia 


Contemplation of it. 


The Love of Liberty and Glory has been always bleſt 


wich the Applauſe of Poſterity, however it may be de- 


preſt in the Purſuits of it, Tyranny and the Creatures of F 
Tyrants- defpiſe that good Name, whoſe Odor is richer 


than the richeſt Perfumes; they being black. themſelves 


deſire nothing but to blacken others; they confound Fame 
and Infamy, they. indulge their Luſt of Power, and look | 
on every thing elſe as. inſipid or ridiculous; they are in- 


&nſible of Shame, and do not care what any Tongue can 


to Wickedneſs; De 


&z of them, as long as they can cut it out for it. But 


8 theſe are Monſters in Morality, ſo nothing can be ar- 
ad from their Practices againſt the common Opinion of 
il honeſt Men. Such will always be impatient when their 
Reputation is invaded. To what Danger, to what Guilt, 
does ſometimes the very Fancy of a Reproach hurry Men? 
| makes them really forfeit that Virtue from whence all 
true Reputation ſprings, and loſe the Subſtance by too 
greedy catching at the Shadow. 3 15 

Since Reaſon ſets Fame at ſo high a Rate, and Paſſion 
it a higher, we may conclude the violating this Intereſt 
one of the greateſt Injuries in humane Commerce; ſuch as 
is reſented not only by the Raſh but the Sober. We muſt 
pick out only, Blocks and Stones, the ſtupid. part of Man- 


Smart. And tho? the Powers of Chriſtianity- do in ſome 
{ moderate this Reſentment, that none of thoſe Blows 
ſhall recoil, no Degree of Revenge be attempted, yet that 
does not at all juſtify or excuſe the Inflitor, It may in- 
ded be a uſeful Trial ot the Patience and Meekneſs of 
the Defamed, yet the Defamer has not the leſs either of 
Crime or Danger: Not of Crime, for that is rather en» 
hanced by the Goodneſs of the Perſon. injur'd ; nor of 
Danger, ſince God is the more. immediate Avenger of 
WM thoſe who attempt not to be their own. But if the In- 
e- jury meets not with this Meekneſs, as tis very likely it 
ia will not in this vindictive Age, it then contracts another 

WM cumulative Guilt, ſtands anſwerable not only for its own 
left Wl poſitive Ill, but for all the accidental which it cauſes to 
de- WI the Sufferer, who by this means is robb'd-not only of his 
of Wl Reputation, but his Innocence too, provok'd to thoſe un- 
ber WW curiſtian Returns which draw God alſo into the Enmity, 
766: ind fer him at once at War with Heaven and Earth. And 
me tho as to his immediate Judgment he muſt bear his Ini- 
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ok WM duiry, and anſwer for his. Impatience, yet as in all civil 
in- laſurrections the Ringleader is look'd on with a particular 
can Wociity, ſo doubtleſs in this Caſe the firſt Provoker has by 
But bs Seniority and Primogeniture a double Portion of the 
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kind, if we think we can inflict this Wound without 
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Guilt, and may conſequently expect part of the Puniſh! 
ment, according to the Doom of our Saviour, He be 10 
What a Train of Miſchiefs uſually follows this Sin of 
DetraQion ! tis ſcarce poſſible to make a full Eftimate of 
its Malignity : Tis one of the grand Incendiaries which 
diſturbs the Peace of the World, and has a great Share in 
moſt of its Quarrels. For cou'd we examine all the Feuds 
which haraſs Perſons, Families, nay ſometimes Nations 
too, we ſhou'd find the greater part take their riſe from 
injurious reproachful Words. In regard therefore of the 
Guilt of this Vice, and all thoſe remoter Sins and 
Miſeries which come after it, tis every Man's great Concern 
to watch over himſelf ; neither is it leſs in reſpect of that 
univerſal Aptneſs- we have to this Sin, and its being ſo per- 
petually at hand, that for others we- muſt attend Occaſions 
and Seaſons, but the Opportunities of this are always 
ready: I can do my Neighbour this Injury when I cando/ 
him no other. Befides, the Multitude of Objects do pro- 
portionably multiply both the Poſſibilities and Occaſions, 
and the Objects here are as numerous as there are Perſons 
in the World I either know or have heard of. For the 
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ſome ſorts of Detraction ſeem confin'd to thoſe to whom a 
we bear particular Malice, yet there are other kinds of it] adopt 
more ranging, which fly indifferently at all. This Sin bal z; pr 
the Aid of almoſt univerſal Example, which is an Advani Make 
tage beyond all the other, there being ſcarce any ſo irre- ind e 
fiſtible Inſinuation as the Practice of thoſe with whom w gan 
converſe, and no Subject of Converſe ſo common as the fie! 
defaming our Neighbours. There are two kinds of ſpread. hee 
ing defamatory Reports, either falſe or true; which tho ,, re 
they ſeem to be of different Complexions, yet may ſprirgſſ own, 
from the ſame Stock, and drive at the ſame Deſigns, The falle, 
ſpreading of falſe defamatory Reports admits of variou };;. 
Circumſtances: Sometimes a Man invents a perfect Fallity We f 


of another; ſometimes he that does not invent it, eh with 
reports it, tho he knows- it to be falſe; and a third 1 chat 
therg 


eurer 
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fre are, who having not certain Knowledge whether it. 
be falſe or no, do yet divulge it as an abſolute Certainty, 
or at leaſt with ſuch artificial Inſinuations as may bias the 
Hezrer on that Hand: The former of theſe is a Crime of 
{ high, ſo diſingenuous a Nature, that tho many are vile 
enough to commit, none are fo impudent to avow it. 
Fren in this Age of inſulting Vice, when almoſt all Wick= 
eineſs appears barefaced, this is fain to keep on the vi- 
Ard. No Man will own himfelf a falſe Accuſer; for if 
Modeſty do not reſtrain him, yet his very Malice will, ſince 
to confeſs wou'd be to defeat his Deſign. *Tis indeed the 
moſt diabolical of all other Sins, it being a ConjunQion of - 
wo of the Devil's moſt eſſential Properties, Malice and 
Lying: We know tis his peculiar Title to be the Accuſer 
if the Brethren ; "and when we tranſcribe his Copy, we 
allo aſſume his Nature, intitle our ſelves to a Deſcent from 
him: Te are of your Father the Devil, we are by it a ſort 
of Incubus Brats, the infamous Progenies of the lying 
Spirit. It is indeed a Sin of ſo groſs, fo formidable a a 
Bulk, that there needs no Help ot Opticks to render it 
licernable, . 1 | | 
The next Degree is not mueh ſhort of it, what it wants 
s rather of Invention than Malice; for he that will ſo 
adopt another's Lye, ſhews be wou'd willingly have been 
Is proper Father: It does indeed differ no more than the 
Maker of adulterate Wares does from the Vender of them 3 
nd certainly there cannot be a more ignominious Trade 
than the being Huckſters to ſuch vile Merchandize, in 
ich the publick Libellers of our Times are notorious 
Dealers, They do, *tis true, invent of their own, as well 
s report other Mens Scandal; but whether it be their 
own, or others, they vend it, when they know it to be 
falle, to thoſe. whoſe Intereſt they think it wou'd be to 
have it true, ⁊he Sin of this is not leſs than the Baſeneſs. 
Ve find the Lover of a Lyerank'd in an equal Form of Guilt 
with the Maker; and ſurely he muſt be preſum'd to love it 
that can deſcend to be the Broker to it, and help it to paſs 
current in the World, The 
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I be third ſort of Detractors look a little more de 
murely; and, with the Woman in the Proverbs, Wipe theip 
Months and ſay, they have done no Wickedneſs, They do 
not certainly know the Falſity of what they report, aud 
their Ignorance muſt ſerve them as an Amulet againſt the 
Guilt both of Deceit and Malice; but it is to be feat 
*ewill do neither. For if they are affected ignorantly, they 
are ſo willing it ſhou'd be true, that they have not attempt. 
ed to examine it. It does not ſuffice that I do not know 
the Falſity, for to make me a true Speaker tis neceſſary | 
know the Truth of what I affirm. Nay, if the thing 
were never ſo true, yet it I knew it not to be ſo, i 
Truth will not ſecure me from being a Lyar; and theres 
fore whoever endeavours to have that received for a Cer- 
tainty, which himſelf knows not to be ſo, offends againſt 
Truth. The utmoſt that can conſiſt with Sincerity, is to 
repreſent it to others as doubtful as it appears to him; 


yet even that, as conſonant as it appears to Truth, is noi 
Charity. Even doubtful Accuſations leave a Stain behind 
them, and often prove indelible Injuries to the Party ace 
cus'd; how much more then do the more poſitive and 


confident Aſperſions we have hitherto ſpoken of? Thos 
who ſpread this doubtful Calumny are greater Advancer 


of defamatory Deſigns than the firſt Contrivers. For they; 
upon a Conſciouſneſs of their Falſeneſs, are oblig'd to pro- 
ceed cautiouſly, to pick out the credulous and. leaſt diſcerns 


ing Perſons, on whom to impoſe their Fictions, and dare 


not produce them in all Companies for fear of Detection 
but theſe, in Confidence that the Untruth, if it be one 


lies not at their Door, ſpeak it without any Reſtraint i 
all Places, at all Times; and what the others are fain tc 
whiſper, they proclaim, like the Engize which pretend 
to convey a Whiſper many. Miles off, In the Cale 0 
Stealing tis proverbially ſaid, If there were no Receivern 
there wou d be no Thieves; and in this of Slander, If there 


were fewer Spreaders, there wou'd be fewer Forgers of Ly 


bels; the Manufacture wou'd be diſcharg'd, if it were not 
for theſe Retailers of it. 
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If we apply theſe Practices to our Rule of Duty, there 
will need no very cloſe InſpeRion to diſcern the Obliquity. 
The moſt ſuperficial Glance will evidence theſe ſeveral De- 
ges of Slanderers to do what they wpu'd not be wil- 
ling to ſuffer: Who among them can be content to be 
filly aſpers d? Nay, ſo far are they from that, that let 
but the Shadow of their own Calumny reflect on them- 
ſelves, let any but truly tell them that they have falfly ac- 
cus d others, they grow raving and impatient, like a Dog 
t a Looking-glaſs, combating that Image which himſelf 
creates 3 and how ſmoothly ſoever the original Lye ſlides 
kom them, the Echo of it grates their Ears. It is obſer- 
rable, that thoſe who make the greateſt Havock of other 
Mens Reputation, are the moſt nicely tender of their 
own; which ſets this Sin of Defamation in a moſt dia- 
metrical Oppoſition to the Evangelical Precept of loving 
Ju Neighbours as our ſelves, Thus much is diſcernable 
even in the Surface of the Crime; but if we look deeper, 
and examine the Motives, we ſhall find the Foundation 
well agrees to the Superſtructure, they being actually one 
of theſe two, Malice or Intereſt. The thing is fo diſin- 
genuous, ſo contrary to the Dictates of Humanity, as well 
3 Divinity, that I muſt, in reverence to our common 
Nature, preſume, that nothing but a very forcible Im- 
pulſe cou'd drive a Man ſo far from himſelf. The Devil 
dere plays the Artiſt, and as the fataleſt Poiſons to Men 
re. they ſay, drawn from humane Bodies, ſo here he ex- 
tits the Venom of the iraſcible and concupiſcible part, 
nd in it dips thoſe Arrows which we thus ſhoot at one 
wother. PIE, Fad en 4 #7. 
Malice is the Whirlwind which has ſhaken States and 
hamilies, no leſs than private Perſons ; a Paſſion ſo im- 
Ftuous and precipitate, that it often equally involves the 
gent and the Patient; a malicious Man being of like 
ſiolence, with thoſe who flung the Three Children into 
hery Furnace, conſum'd by thoſe Flames into which 
caſt others, As for Intereſt, tis the univerſal Monarch 
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Mea ſacrifice, not only their Conſcience and Innocence, 


but what is uſually much dearer, their Senſualities and | 


Vices ; Thoſe, whom all the Divine, either Threats or 
Promiſes, cannot 
one Luft, at Mammon 's Beck will diſclaim many, and force 
their Inclinations to comply with their Intereſt. 

While this Sin of Calumny has two ſuch potent Abets 


tors, we are not to wonder at his Growth. As long as | 
Men are malicious and deſigning, they will be traducing, | 
Cyclopes will be perpetually forging Thunderbolts, 
againſt which no Innocence or Virtue can be Proof. And, 
alas, we daily find too great Effect of their Induſtry: But | 
tho theſe are the Forgers of the more ſolemn deliberate | 
Calumnies, yet this ſportive Age has produc'd another fort, | 
there being Men that defame others out of Wantonnels ; | 
invent little Stories, that they may find themſelves Exer 
ciſe, and the Town Talk, This, if it muſt paſs for} 
Sport, is ſuch as Solomon deſcribes, As a Mad-man that | 
caſteth Firebrands, Arrows and Death, ſo is be that di- 
ceiveth his Neighbour, and ſaith, am not 1 in ſport? lle 
who ſhoots an Arrow in jeſt, may kill a Man in earnelt; } 
and he who gives himſelf the Liberty to play with his 
Neighbour's Fame, may ſoon play it away. Moſt Men 
are ſo ready to entertain ill Opinions of others, that they 
greedily draw in any Suggeſtion of that kind; and one 
may as eaſily perſuade the thirty Earth to refund Water 
ſhe has ſuck'd into her Veins, as them to depoſite a Pre- 
judice they have once taken up. Theſe jocular Slanders | 
are often as miſchievous as thoſe of deeper Deſign; and 
the Slightneſs of the Temptation aggravates the Guilt:} 
For ſure he who can put ſuch an Intereſt of his Neigh-| 
bour's, in balance with a little Fit of Laughter, ſets it at 4 
lower Price, than he who hopes to enrich or advance bim 
ſelf by it. Tho' it may paſs among ſome tor a Specimen | 
of Wit, yet it really leaves them among Solomon's Fools, q 
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to which all other Empires are Tributaries; to which | 


perſuade to mortify, nay but reſtrain | 
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glander is a Plant that grows in all Soils. The frolick- 
ſome Humour as well as the moroſe betrays to the Guilt. 


ce, 

nd bo can hope to eſcape this Scourge of the Tongue, as the 
or Bl iſe-man has it, and this Hail of the Prefs? Perſons of 
in 
ce 


al Ranks do mutually aſperſe, and are aſpers d. The 

Great give Patronage and Encouragement ; and the Small 

madly run into that, which turns ſo much to their Profit 
et· ad their Pleafure. He who wou'd not have his Credulity 
43 Wl abus'd, has ſcarce a ſecurer way than, like that Aſtrologer, 
ng. who made bis Almanach give a tolerable Account of the 
ts, Wl Weather, by a direct dert of the common Prognoſti- 
nd, Wl ctions, to let his Belief run quite contrary to Reports. 
but WH This Diſeaſe is grown ſo epidemick, that eren Religion 
ale Wl las got a Taint of it; each Profeſſion and Opinion endea- 
ot, Wi vouring to repreſent its Antagoniſt as odious as it can ; 
nud while they contend for ſpeculative Truth, they by mu- 
ler- tual Calumnies forfeit the practick: A thing which juſtly 
for WM excites the Grief of good Men, to ſee that thoſe, who pre- 
WT tend all to the ſame Chriſtianity, ſhou'd only be unanimous 
4 in the violating that Truth and Charity it preſcribes, 


lie = Th: Religious Debates, far unworthy ſuch an Epithet, 
go re come to ſuch a degree of Irreligion, that it has given 
s 


WT occalion to Unbelievers, to make a jeſt of our holy Doc- 
Men trine it (elf, Can there be any thing, they cry, in a 
hey Religion, the Profeſſors of which break thro? all the Rules 


one of of it, in Contentions about indifferent Matters? Charity 
ater WY is the Sum of all, and that was never ſo much broken 
pre- IJ (iro! as it has been in our Times. If theſe be the Wea- 
ders bons of our ſpiritual Warfare, what may we think of the 
and JJ <2]? How are our ſecular Animoſities purify'd, when 
uit: our Speculations are thus manag'd? How eaſily do we 
igh- un down the Reputation of any, who ſtand in the way 
5 WT fiber of our Spleen or Avarice? | | 

I As there can be no true Religion without Charity; ſo 


there can be no true humane Prudence, without Bearing 
5 and Condeſcenſion. This Rule will direct us, who are ot 
| ite eſtabliſ'd Church, in our Carriage towards thoſe that 
"2 | difleng: 
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diſſent from it, both in our Words and in our Action, 


A good Chriſtian wou'd have ſuch miſtaken Men ready to | 


throw themſelves into the Arms of the Church, and wou' | 


have thoſe Arms as ready to receive them that ſhall come | 
to us. He wou'd have no ſupercilious Look to frighten 
thoſe ſtray'd Sheep from coming into the Fold again; nor 


no hard Words to ſharpen their Reſentment, and make | 
Perpetual Bar to Unity. But where is there a Diſpoſition | 
in the contending Parties, to bear with one another, to 
ſpeak well of one another, and put an end to that Fire of | 
Contention, which the Mouths of wicked Men have blown | 


into ſo terrible a Flame? 


Not only pious Men, but Piety it ſelf partakes of the | 
fame Fate in the Inſults of Slanderz and he who has a | 
merry Humour to gratify, cares not whether it be at | 
the Expence of his Religion, Neighbour's Reputation, or | 


at that of Religion it ſelf. 


How great Madneſs is it to make ſo coſtly Oblation to | 
| fo vile an Idol as Calumny ? *Tis indeed the worſhipping | 
our own Imaginations ; preferring a malicious Fiction be- 
fore a real Felicity ; which is but faintly reſembled by him, } 
who is (aid to have choſen to part with bis Biſhoprick, } 
rather than burn his Romance. Are there not groſs cor- | 
poral Sins enough to ruin us? Muſt we have real ones | 
too? Damn our ſelves with Chimeras, and by theſe For- 


geries of our Brains, dream our ſelves to Deſtruction? 


Let all thoſe then, who thus unhappily employ their 
invective Faculty, timely conſider, how unthriving a Trade 
it is likely to prove; that all their falſe Accuſations of 
others, will rebound in true ones upon themſelves. It does | 
often ſo in this World, where the moſt clandeſtine Con- 
trivances of this kind many times meet with Detection: 
Or if this ſhould happen to keep on the Diſguiſe here, yet 


it will infallibly be torn off at the great Day, when all 


the Deeds of Darkneſs ſhall be ſet in full Light before | 


God, Angels and Men, 


5 b 
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et us now take the other Branch of Defamation, that 
which is true, into our Conſideration, This muſt be con- 
feſt to be a lower Form of Guilt than the former; yet, 
23 to the kind, they equally agree in the Definition of De- 
traction; ſince a Man's Credit may be impair'd, as well by 
true Reports as by falſe ones. Tho! every Fault have ſome 

Effects which are coetaneous to the Act, yet this of 
lufamy is not ſo; this is a more remote Conſequent, that 
which it immediately depends upon, is the publiſhing, A 
Man may do things, which to God and his own Cons 
ſcience are abominable, and yet keep his Reputation with 
Men; but when this ſtifled Crime breaks out, when his 


ſecret Guilts are detected, then, and not till then, he be- 


comes infamous. Thus, tho' his Sin be the material, yet 
tis the Diſcovery that is the formal Cauſe of his Infamy. 
It follows therefore, that he who divulges an unknown 
conceal'd Fault, ſtands accountable for all the Conſequences 
which flow from that divulging; but whether accounta- 
le as for Guilt, muſt be determin'd by the particular Cir- 
cumſtances of the Cauſe, We are here to admit of an 
Exception; for tho every Diſcovery of another's Fault, 
be, in the ſtrict natural Senſe of the Word, a Detraction, 
yet it will not always be the Sin of Detraction; becauſe, 
in ſome Inſtances, there may ſome higher Obligations in- 
tervene, and ſuperſede what we owe to the Fame of our 
Neighbour. In thoſe Caſes it may not only be lawful, 
but neceſſary to expoſe him. It may often fall ont, that 
by concealing one Man's Fault, I may be injurious to ano- 
tber, nay, to a whole Community, and then I aſſume the 
Guilt I conceal; and, by the Laws both of God and Man, 
am judg'd an Acceſſary. And as Juſtice to others enforces, 
lo ſometimes Juſtice to a Man's ſelf, allows the publiſhin 

of a Fault, when a conſiderable Intereſt, either of Fame 
or Fortune, cannot otherwiſe be reſcu'd. But to make 
bud Outcries of Injuries, when they tend nothing to the 
Kedreſs of it, is a Liberty rather aſſum'd by Rage and 


lmeatience, than authorized by Juſtice; nay often in that 


— - 
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caſe, the Complainer is the moſt injurious Perſon; - e W. 
he inflicts more than he ſuffers, and in lieu of ſame trail juli 
Right of his, which is invaded, he aſſaults the other in muſt 
nearer Intereſt, by wounding him in his good Name rous ( 
But if the Cauſe be conſiderable, and the Manner regyly WM ome 
there lies ſure no Obligation upon any Man to wrong dients 
himſelf in Indulgence to another. Neither does Chatity alva) 
retrench this Liberty; for tho it be one Act of Charity ta towat 
conceal another Man's Fault, yet many times it may be in. 5plenc 
conſiſtent with ſome more important Charity, which H tin « 
owe to a third Perſon, or perhaps to a Multitude, as in tber e 
thoſe Caſes wherein pablick Benefit is concern'd, If thigh dat © 
were not allowable, no Hiſtory could lawfully be written Ml tbe b 
fince, if true, it cannot but relate the Faults of many JM Man, 
no Evidence could be brought in againſt a Malefactor; and ſome 
indeed, all Diſcipline would be inverted, which would be be nc 
ſo great a Miſchief, that Charity obliges to prevent it ul 
Whatever Defamation falls upon the Guilty by it: For i, dre. 
{auch Inſtances, tis a true Rule, that Mercy to the Evil © 
proves Cruelty to the Innocent: And as in a Competition Men; 
of Miſchiefs, we are to chooſe the leaſt; ſo of two Good "liv 


the greateſt and the moſt . extenſive is the moſt eligible 
That Charity, which reflects even upon my ſelf, may al 
ſo ſometimes ſuperſede that to my Neighbour; the Rudi 
not obliging me to love him better than my ſelf. I need} 
not ſurely filently aſſent to my own unjuſt Defamationd 
for fear of proving another a falſe Accuſer; nor ſuffer my 
{elf to be made a Beggar, to conceal another Man's being 
a Thief. Tis true, ia a great Inequality of Intereſts 
Charity, whoſe Character is not to ſeek her own, wil 
prompt me to prefer a greater Concern of my Neighbours 
before a {light one of my own; but in equal Circum- 


ſtances I am ſure I am at liberty to be kind firſt to my dick 


— 


ſelf: If I will recede even from that, I may, but that ig 
then to be accounted among the heroick Flights of Cha 5 i 
rity, not her binding and indiſpenſable Laws. | 
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When tis remember'd how common the Breaches of 
W 1.tice and Charity are now grown in the World, we 
muſt certainly impute ſuch inceſſant Effects to ſome vigo- 
rous Cauſes, of which it may not be amiſs to point out 
ome of the moſt obvious. One of the principal Ingre- 
fients in Defamation is Pride; a Humour, which as it is 


ways mounting, fo it will make uſe of any Footſtool 
towards its Riſe. A Man who affects an extraordinary 
Splendor of Reputation, is glad to find any Foils to ſet 


tim off; and therefore will let no Fault nor Folly of ano- 
ther enjoy the Shade, but bring it into the open Light; 
that by the Compariſon, his own Excellencies may appear 
the brighter. I dare appeal to the Breaſt of any proud 
Man, Whether he does not upon ſuch Occaſions, make 
ſome Phariſaical Reflexions upon himſelf ; whether he 
te not apt to ſay, I am not like other Men, or. as this 
Republican, tho* probably he leaves out the, God, I thank 
tee, He who cheriſhes ſuch Sentiments as theſe in him- 
ef, will doubtleſs be willing to propagate them to other 
WJ Men; and to that end render the Blemiſhes of others as 
fille as he can. But this betrays a degenerous Spirit, 
WM which, from a Conſciouſneſs that he wants ſolid Worth, 
dn which to build a Reputation, is fain to found it upon 
tte Ruin of other Mens. The true Diamond ſparkles 
gen in the Sun-ſhine; but that Virtue is a ſort of Glows= 
= Brightnefs, which owes its Luftre to the Darkneſs 
t it. | : 
Envy is another Promoter to Detraction, ſometimes it 
particular, ſometimes general. He who has a Pique to 
nother, would have him as hateful to all Mankind as he 
to him; and therefore as he repines at any thing which 
mkes him more eſteem'd, ſo he exults in any thing 
"hich depreſſes him, and is uſually very induſtrious to 
mprove the Opportunity, He has a ſtrange Sagacity in 
wnting it out. No Vulture does more quickly ſcent a 
(acaſe than an envious Perſon does theſe dead Flies, which 
aupt his Neighbour's Ointment, whoſe Vapour, like a 
: ſtrong 


tt 
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ſtrong Wind, is by his Heat ſcatter'd, and diſpers d far an 
near. Nor needs he any great Crime to praiſe on 
Every little Infirmity or Paſſion look d on thro* his Op- 
ticks, appears a mountainous Guilt, He can improye the 
leaſt Speck or Freckle into a Leproſy, which ſhall opera 
ſpread the whole Man; and a Cloud no bigger than a Man! 
Hand may, like that of Elijah's, in an Inſtant with the 


help of Prejudice, grow to the utter darkening of his REH T 

Putation, and fill the whole Horizon with Tempeſt andi tte n 
Horror. Sometimes the Envy is general, not confin'd t to be 

any Man's Perſon, but diffus'd to the whole Naturef ome 

There are ſome Tempers ſo malign that they wiſh ill a mour 

all, and believe ill of all; like Timo of Athens, who pro Cieſt 

fels'd himſelf an univerſal Man- hater. He whoſe guilty Ibeſe 

Conſcience reflects diſmal Images of himſelf, is willing tl Han. 
put the fame ugly Shape upon the whole Nature; and t br a 

conclude that all Men are the ſame, were they but cloſeii i my © 

inſpected: Wherefore, when he can ſee but the leaſt Gim Lr: 
mering of a Fault in any, he takes it as a Proof of k ich \ 

Suppolition, and with an envious Joy calls in as mami Les 
Spectators as he can. *Tis certain there are ſome in whoſſ Office 
Ears nothing ſounds fo harſh as the Commendation off") | 
another; and nothing, on the contrary, is ſo melodious af link i 
a Defamation, Plutarch gives an inſtance of this upol ome F 
Ariſtides's Baniſhment ; whom, when a mean Perſon had arific 
propos'd to Oſtraciſm, being ask'd what Diſpleaſure Ar David's 
ides had done him? He reply'd, None; neither do I kno l they 
him, but it grieves me to hear every body call him a th em w 
Man, I fear ſome of our keeneſt Accuſers now-a-day{Wſ""*tii 
may give the ſame Anſwer. Any Man that is eminent, Mi 
for Piety, or indeed moral Virtue, ſhall have many inviÞ ® t 
dious Eyes upon him, watching for his halting; and if an Am 
the leaſt Obliquity can be ſpied, he is us'd worſe than the oe w! 
vileſt Malefactor: For ſuch are try'd but at one Bar, anq Jet a 
know the utmoſt of their Doom; but theſe are arraigi . > 
at every Table in every Tavern, At ſuch Variety of Jul: 4 tl 
"WS; 7 


dicatories there will be Variety of Sentences, only th" 
<4 . — a I ; d 8 5 com | OVer=p 
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commonly concur in this one, that he is an Hypocrite; and 
then what Complacency, - what Triumph have they in 
ſuch a Diſcovery? There is not half ſo much Epicuriſm 
in one of their ſtudy'd Luxuries; no Spectacle affords them 
ſo much Pleaſure as a bleeding Fame, thus lying at their 


Mercy. 


tre not fo black, but are mean and ſordid, much too light 
to be put in Balance with a Neibgbour's Credit, Of theſe, 
ome will pick up all the little Stories they can get to hu- 
mour a Patron; an Artifice well known by thoſe Trencher- 
Gueſts, who, like Rats, ſtill haunt the beſt Proviſions. 
Theſe Men do almoft come up to a literal Senſe of what the 
hſalmiſt ſpoke in a figurative, They eat up People for Bread, 
tar and worry a Man in his good Name, that themſelves 
may eat. It was a Curſe denounc'd againſt Eli's Offspring. 


uch Men court this as a Preferment; and to bring them- 
al £ives within the reach of it, ſtick not to aſſume that vile 
Office of common Delators. There are others, who, hen 
ltey have got the Knowledge of another Man's Faults, 
laink it an endearing thing to whiſper them in the Ear of 

one Friend or Confident. But ſurely if they mult needs 
Wicriice ſome Secret to their Friendſhip, they ſhou'd take. 
David's Rule, and not offer that which coſt them nothing, 
they will expreſs their Confidence, let them acquaint 
bem with their own private Crimes; that indeed will ſhev 
mething of Truſt; but thoſe Experiments, upon ano- 
er Man's Coſt, will hardly convince any conſidering Per- 
of their Kindneſs. 4 
Amore trifliag fort of Defamers than even theſe, are 
ale who have no deliberate Deſign which they purſue in 


r, and jet are as aſſiduous at the Trade as the deeper Contri- 
. rs, Such are thoſe who publiſh their Netg hbour's Fail» 
is they read Gaxettes, only that they may be telling 


H an Itch which ſome Peoples Tongues are ſtrange- 


com vererun with, who can as well hold a glowing Coal | 


"I » 


There are another fort of Detractors, whoſe Deſigns 


That they ſhould come and crouch for a Morſel of Bread. Bur 


* 
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in their Mouths, as keep any thing they think new; They WM 
will ſometimes run themſelves out of Breath, for fear an 
ſhou'd ſerve them as Ahimaax does Cuſhi, and tell the Tale | 
before them. This is one of the moſt childiſh Vanities 
imaginable; and ſure Men muſt have Souls of a very low 
Level that can think it a commenſurate Entertainment, 
Others there are, who uſe defamatory Diſcourſe neither for 
the Love of News nor Defamation, but purely for Love 
of Talk, whoſe Speech, like a flowing Current, bears 
down indiſcriminately whatever lies before it. Indeed ſuch! 
inceſſant Talkers are uſually People not of depth enough 
to ſupply themſelves out of their own Store, and there. 
fore can let no foreign Acceſſion paſs by them, no more] 
than a Mill which is always going can afford any Waters 
to run waſte. I know we uſe to call this Talkativeneſs a 
Feminine Vice; but to ſpeak impartially, I think, tho' wel 
have given that Sex the Incloſure of the Scandal, they hayel 
not all the Fault; and he that ſhall appropriate Loquacity tc 
Women, ſeems to overlook the Failings of his own Ser; 
for *tis poſſible to go into maſculine Company, where 


Wow 
t0 its 
that ha 
Many 


*ewill be as hard to edge in a Word as at a a Female GoſWiich 
ſiping. However, as to this Particular of defaming, bothWMjrcic-;« 
the Sexes ſeem to be at a Vye, and I think he were a veryiM,4 Gr 
critical Judge that could determine between them. p into 
But left the latter of theſe Defamers ſhould be apt t Muuced b 
abſolve themſelves, as Men of harmleſs Intentions, I fl tnt 
defire them to conſider, that they are only more imperti irrep 
nent, not leſs injurious. For tho it be granted, that thus out 
proud and envious are to make a diſtin& Account for they Mi 


Fride and Envy, yet as far as relates to their Neighbour 


too; 

they are equally miſchievous. Avacreon, that was chok g us . 
with a Grape-Stone, dy'd, as ſurely as Julius Ceſar wil. more 
his three and twenty Wounds; and a Man's Reputation... - 
may be as well fool'd and prattled away, as maliciouſly be apt 
tray d, perhaps more eaſily; for where the Speaker a ones F 

| leaſt be ſuſpected of Deſign, the Hearer is apter to gi be ce 
him Credit: This way of inſinuating by familiar Dith on 


Cour 8 5 
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courſe, being like thoſe Poiſons that are taken in at the 
Pores, which are the more inſenſibly ſuck'd in, and the 
moſt impoſſible to expel. He who in publiſhing his Neigh- 
bour's Faults acts not upon the Dictates of Juſtice or Cha- 
ity, acts directly in Contradiction to them; for where 
they do not upon ſome particular Reſpects command, 
they do implicitly and generally forbid all ſuch Diſcoveries. 
If the Fault divulg'd be of a light Nature, the Offender 
annot merit ſo much by it, as to be made a publick Diſ- 
courſe, Fame is a tender thing, and is ſeldom toſt and 
hindy'd without receiving ſome Bruiſe, if not a Crack. 
Reports, like Snow-Balls, gather (till the farther they roll; 
ud when I have once handed it to another, what Aſſu- 
nnce have I that he will not improve it? And if he de- 
ler it ſo advanc'd to a third, he may alſo give his Con- 
tibution to it; and fo, in a ſucceſſive tranſmitting, it may 
mow to ſuch a 'monſtrous Bulk, as bears no Proportion 
vits Original, He muſt be a great Stranger to the World, 
lat has not experimentally found the Truth of this. How 
many Perſons have lair: under great and heavy Scandals, 
mach have taken their firſt Riſe only from Inadvertence or 
Indiſcretion? Of 40 quick a Growth is Slander, that the 
kat Grain, like that of Muſtard-Seed, immediately ſhoots 
pinto a Tree; and when it is ſo, it can no more be re- 
luced back into its firſt Cauſe, than a Tree can ſhrink in- 
b that little Se ed from whence it ſprang. No Ruins are 
 [rreparable as thoſe of Reputation. and therefore he who 
as out but ont: Stone towards the Breach, may do a great- 
Miſchief them perhaps he intends, and a greater Injuſ- 
too; for by how much the more ſtrictly Juſtice ob- 
des us to Rep tration, in caſe of Injuries done, fo much 
e more ſeverely does it prohibit the doing ſuch Injuries 
ate irreparable. No conſidering Man can be ignorant. 
W apt even little trivial Accuſations are to tear and man- 
ones Fame, and if yet the laviſh Talker reſtrains them 
he certainly ſtands accountable to God, his Neighbour, 


Ws bis own Conſcienc e, for all the Danger they procure. 
M 2 | If 


jat TN 


ſtraints, which the Wiſdom of God has put upon Mankind, 
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If the Report concerns ſome higher and enormous Crime) | 
tis true the Delinquent may deſerye the leſs Pity, yet per- 
haps the Reporter may not deſerve the leſs Blame; for of- 
ten ſuch a Diſcovery ferves but to enrage, not reclaim the | 
Offender, and precipitate him into farther Degrees of Ill, 
Modeſty and Fear of Shame is one of thoſe natural Re- 


and he that once ſtumbles, may yet, by the Check of that | 
Bridle, recover again; but when by a publick Detection he b 
is fallen under that Infamy he fear'd, he will then be apt 
to diſcard all Caution, and think he owes himſelf the ute | 
moſt Pleaſures of bis Vice, as the Price of his Reputation, | c 
Perhaps he advances ſtill farther, and ſets up for a reverſt K 
ſort of Fame by being eminently wicked, and he who be- on 
fore was but a clandeſtine Diſciple, becomes a Doctor of 


Impiety. And ſure it were better to let a conceal'd Crime ma 
remain in its wiſh'd Obſcurity, than by thus rouſing it he 
from its Covert bring it to ſtand at Bay, and ſet itſelf in = 
this open Defiance, eſpecially in this degenerate Age, a 
when Vice has ſo many Well- wiſhers; that, like a Wh 
hoping Party, they eagerly run into any that will head 6e 
them. ; 

The divulging of private Crimes, eſpecially if they be "ag 
novel and unuſual, does but an ill Piece of Service to the 5 
Publick. Vice is contagious, and caſts peſtilential Vapour | 
and as he that ſhould bring out a Perſon ſick of the Plague, _ 

to inform the World of his Diſeaſe, would be thought nol ; ” 
to have much befriended his Neighbourhood ; ſo he thay . 
diſplays theſe vicious Ulcers, while he ſeeks to defame one g. _ 
may perhaps infect many. We too experimentally find th wo 
Force of bad Examples. Men frequently take up Sins, te We 
which they have no natural Propenſion, merely by wa be £ 
of Conformity and Imitation; but if the Inftance happen _. 1 
in a Crime which more ſuits the Practice of the Hearer The d 
tho? it cannot be ſaid to ſeduce, yet it may encourage f 1 
confirm them, embolden them not only the more frequeuſſ zin Fe 


ly to act, but even to ayow thoſe Sigs in which — 


_ 


/ 


they ſtand not fingle; and by diſcovering a new Acceſſary 


3 MW to their Party, invite them the more heartily and openly 
to eſpouſe it. Theſe are ſuch Effects as ſurely do very ill 


correſpond with the Juſtice and Charity we owe either to 
particular Perſons, or to Mankind in general. And indeed 
no better can be expected from a Practice, which fo per- 


rity, The doing as we won d be done by: That this does ſo, 
every Man has already Conviction with him, if he pleaſes 
he but to conſult his own Heart. With what Solicitude do 
Pt we ſeek to hide our own Guilt? What falſe Dreſſes have 


ut: we for it? What Varniſhes ? There are not more Arts 
du. of diſguiſing our corporea] Blemiſhes, than our moral, and 
rſt yet while we thus paint our own Deformities, we cannot 
be allow any the leaſt Imperfection of another's to remain 
| of YM undetected, but tear off the Veil from their bluſhing Frail- 
ine ties, and not only expoſe but proclaim them. Can there 
BY bc a groſſer or a more deteſtable Partiality than this? God 
in may ſure in this Inſtance, as in many others, expoſtulate 


with us as he did with 1/rael, Are not your ways unequal! 
What Barbarity, what Inhumanity is it, thus to treat thoſe 
of the ſame common Nature with our ſelves, whom we 
cannot but know have the ſame Concern to preſerve a 
Reputation, and the ſame Regret to loſe it which we have? 
What a Shame is it, that the Evangelical Precept of doing 
as we would be done to, which met with ſo much Reve- 
rence from Heathens, that Severus the Emperor preferred 
it to all the Maxims of Philoſophers, ſhould be thus con- 
temn'd and violated by Chriſtians, and that too upon ſuch 
light inconſiderable Motives as uſually prevail in this Caſe 
of Defamation ? | 


a5 it is a Seminary of more Injuſtice and Uncharitableneſs. 
The diſadvantageous Reports we make of our Neighbours 
are almoſt ſeen to come round; for let no Man perſuade 
bimſelf that the Hearers will keep his Counſel any better 
LE nn than. 
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fectly contradifts the grand Rule both of Juſtice and Cha- 


We are not to conſider this Fault in its Root only, as it 
is a Defect of Juſtice and Charity, but in its Product too, 


_ 
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than he does that of the defam'd Perſon; The ſoftet 
of this kind will find others to echo it, till it 
haps too | 
When tis conſi- 


Whiſper 
reach the Ears of the concern'd Party, and per 
with ſome aggravating Circumſtances, 
der'd how unwilling Men are to hear of their Faults, tho 


even in the mildeſt and moſt charitable way of Admoni- | 
tion, it is not to be doubted a publick Defamation will | 
ſeem diſobliging enough to provoke a Return, which a» | 
gain begets a Rejoinder, and ſo the Quarrel is carry'd on | 
with mutual Recriminations. All malicious Enquiries are | 
made into one another's Manners, andtboſe things which per- 
haps they did in. Cloſets, come to be. proclaim'd upon the | 
Houſe-top. Thus the Wild - fire runs round, till ſometimes | 
nothing but Blood will quench it; or if it arrives not to 
that, it uſually fixes us in an irreconcileable Feud, To this 
ate often owing thoſe Diſtances we ſee among Friends and 
Relations, ſuch Strangeneſs, ſuch Animoſity among Neigh- 
bours, that you cannot go to one but you ſhall be entertain'd | 
with Invectives againſt the other: Perhaps too you. ſhall } 
loſe both, becauſe you are willing to fide with neither, | 
What Account can any Man give to himſelf, either in Chriſ- 
tianity or Prudence, that has let in ſuch: a Train of Miſ. 
chiefs, merely to gratify an impatent childiſh Humour of | 
telling a Tale? Peace was the great Legacy Chriſt left to his 
Followers, and ought to be guarded, tho' we expoſe for it 
our greateſt temporal Concerns, but cannot without de- 
ſpite to him, as well as our Brethren, be thus proſtituted. 
If we conſider Detraction abſtractedly from thoſe more 
ſolemn Miſchiefs which attend it, the mere Levity and 
Unworthineſs of it ſets it below an ingenuous Perſon. We 
generally think a Tatler and Buſy-body a Title of no ſmall} 
Reproach, and to whom does it more juſtly belong than} 
to thoſe, who buſy themſelves firſt in learning, then in} 
publiſhing the Faults of others? An Employment which 
the Apoſtle thought a Blot, even upon the weaker Sex, and 
the Prevention to be of ſuch Importance, that he preſcribd 


them to change their whole Condition of Life, to convert 
" = Widowhud 5 


— 
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1idowhood, tho a State which in other reſpects he much 
prefers, into Marriage, rather than expoſe themſelves to 
this Temptation. If their Impotence cannot afford Excuſe: 
for it, what a Debaſement is it of Mens nobler Faculties, 
to be thus entertain'd ? The Hiſtorian gives it as an ill In- 
dication of Domitian's Temper, that he employ'd bimſclf 
in catching and tormenting Flies; and ſure they fall not 
under a much better Character, either for Wiſdom, or 
n Good-nature, who thus ſnatch up all the little flutter ing 
re Reports they can meet with, to the Prejudice of their 
fo | Neighbours. ITE R | 2 £25 
ba | Beſides this divulging the Faults of others, there is ano- 
es ther Branch of Detraction naturally ſpringing from this 
to Root, and that is Cenſaring, and ſevere Judging of them. 
his Wl Ve think we have not well play'd the Hiſtorians when 
nd we have told a thing, unleſs we add alſo our Remarks and 
h- Animadverſions upon it. Tho?, God knows, it is bad e- 
d n0vgh to make a naked Relation, and truſt it to the Seve- 
hall MW city of the Hearers: Yet few can content themſelves with 
ver, WY that, but muſt give them a Sample of Rigour, and by the 
irif. YI Bitterneſs of their own Cenſure, invite them to paſs the 
ic. le; a Proceſs contrary to all Rules of Law or Equity, 
r of ber the Plaintiff to aſſume the part of a Judge, And we 
his may eaſily divine the Fate of that Man's Fame who is ſo 
WF unduly try'd. Indeed it is fad to ſee how many private 


de- Tribunals are every where ſet up, where we ſcan and 
ned. judge our Neighbour's Actions, but ſcarce ever acquit any; 
nore we take up with the moſt incompetent Witneſſes, nay, 


frequently ſuborn our own Surmiſes and Jealouſies, that 


we ve may be ſure to caſt the unhappy Criminal. How nice- 

ſmall 8 ly and {ſcrupulouſly do we examine every Circumſtance, 
than (would to God we were but half ſo exact in our own pe- 

en in MI "tential Inquiſitions) and torture it, to make it confeſs- 
hich MI bmething which appears not in the more general View of 
and de Fact, and which perhaps never was in the Actor's In- 
cribdentions? In a Word, we. do, like Witches in their ma- 


; del Chymiſtry, extract all the Venom, and take none o 
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the Allay. By this means we confound the Degrees of { 


Sins, and ſentence deliberate and indeliberate, a Habit or aa n 
AR, all at one rate, that is commonly, at the utmoſt it c 
can amount to, even in its worſt Acceptation. And ſure- te 
ly this were a moſt culpable Corruption in Judgment, cou'd M $ 
we ſhew our Commiſſion to judge our Brethren: But MW o 
we may here, every ane of us, ask our ſelves in our 82- f nc 


viour's Words, Who made me a Fudge? If he diſclaimd MM of 
it, who in reſpect of his Divinity had the ſupreme Right, | | WW 
and that too in a Caſe, wherein one at leaſt of the Liti- | 
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gants had deſir d his Interpoſition, what a Boldneſs is it in ve 

f us to aſſume it, where no ſuch Appeal is made to us; but gr 

| on the contrary, the Party diſowns our Authority? which WW w. 

is ſuperſeded by our great Lawgiver in that expreſs Prohi- anc 

| bition, Fudge not, back'd with a ſevere Penalty, that ye be WM mc 
1 not judged. As God has appropriated Vengeance to bim- thr 
4: ſelf, ſo has he Judicature alſo, and *tis an Invaſion of his MW ist 
1 Peculiar, for any, but his Delegates, the lawful Magiſtrates, | JM wil 
to pretend to either; Indeed in all private Judgements, ſo I of 

much depends upon the Intention of the Offenders, | JT tha 

that unleſs we could poſſeſs our felyes of God's Omni- WI per, 

ſcience, *twill be as irrational as impious to aſſume this Au- hon 

thority: Till we know Mens Hearts, we are at beſt but WM Inh 

impertect Judges of their Actions. At our rate of judg - that 

ing, St. Paul had ſurely paſt for a moſt malicious Perſecutor, M whe 

whereas God faw he did i. ignorantly in Unbelief, and had vs f 

Mercy on him. The fame Apoſtle gives this good Counſel, Ml how 

os nothing before the Time, until the Lord come. For ther: 

tis ſaid; the Saints ſhall judge the World, yet it mult dur 

hag at the great Aſſize, and he that will needs intrude him-# : It 

ſelf into the Office before the time, weill be in danger to the 1 

be rather paſſive than active in that great and ſolemn Judi- the \ 

catory. By theſe Reflexions we do not intend to advance to m 

ſuch a ſtupid Charity, as ſhall make no Diſtinction of c- füreſ 

tions; there is a Woe pronounced, as well to thoſe wha on f. 

call Evil Good, as Good Evil: When we ſee an open noto{| tance. 

rious Sin committed, we may expreſs a Deteſtation of we K 


Cimef 
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f Crime, tho' not of the Actor. This may ſometimes be a 
n neceſſary Charity, both to the Offender, and to the inno- 
it cent Spectators, as an Amulet to keep them from the Con- 
e. tigion of the Example. But ſtill, even in theſe Caſes, our 
'4 WM Sentence muſt not exceed the Evidence, we muſt judge 
ut only according to the viſible undoubted Circumſtances, and 


23> not aggravate the Crime upon Conjectures and Preſumpti- 
id WM ons: If we do, how right ſoever our Gueſſes may be, 
ht, our Judgment is not, but we are, as St. James ſpeaks, 
iti» Judges of evil Thoughts, This raſh Judging is not only 
in very unjuſt both to God and Man, but it is an Act of the 
but MW greateſt Pride. When we ſet our ſelves in the Tribunal, 
ich we always look down with Contempt on thoſe at the Bar; 
hi- and certanly there is nothing does fo gratify a haughty Hu- 
ebe mour, as this Piece of uſurp'd Sovereignty over our Bre- 
im- thren ; but the more it does fo, the greater Neceſlity there 
his is to abſtain from it. Pride is a hardy kind of Vice, that 
ates, ¶ will live upon the bareſt Paſture; how little Need is there then 
ſo of pampering it? Which we cannot more effectually do, 
ders, than by this cenſorious Humour, by which we are ſo per- 


nni- petually employ'd abroad, that we have no leiſure to-look 
= homeward, and fee our own Defects. We are, like the 
but 


Inhabitants of Ai, ſo eager upon our Purſuit of others, 


odg- J that we leave our ſelves exposd to the Ambuſhes of Satan, 
utor, ¶ who will be ſure Rill to encourage us in our Chaſe, draws 
| had BY us ſtill farther and farther from our ſelves, and cares not 
iel, how zealous we are in fighting againſt the Crimes of o- 
For : thers, ſo he can but keep that Zeal from r ecoiling upon 
muſt our own, 
—_ lt is plain to every one at the very firſt Reflexion, that 
er co, 


the Vice of Detraction muſt needs be quite oppoſite to 
the Virtue of Charity, which thinks no Evil, is not apt 
to make ſevere Conſtructions, but ſets every thing in the 
lareſt Light, putting the moſt candid Interpretarions up- 
on them that they will bear, which is of great impor- 
unce to the Reputation of our Neighbours, The World; 
de Know, is iu many Inſtances extremely goyera'd by Opi- 

1 pion 5; 


LO 
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© pinion; but in this tis all in all; it bas not only an Inffu⸗ 
ence upon it, but is that very thing; Reputation being no- 


thing but a fair Opinion and Eſtimation among others, | 
Now this Opinion is not always ſway'd by due Motives; | 
ſometimes little Accidents, ſometimes Fancy, and very of- 
ten Prepoſſeſſion governs it. Thus he who puts the | 
| firſt ill Character, fixes the Stamp, which afterwards | 
goes current in the World. The Generality of People | 
take up Prejudice, as they do Religions, upon truſt; and 
of thoſe that are more curious in enquiring into the Grounds, | 
there are not many who vary on the more charitable | 
Hand. Men are apt to think it ſome Diſparagement to 
their Invention, if they cannot ſay ſomething as ſharp | 
upon the Subject as has been faid before: So tis the Bu- 
fineſs of many to lay on more Load, but of few to take | 


it off, 


Lead. 


As this is very uncharitable, in reſpect of the Injury of- 
fer d, ſo alſo is it in regard of the grand Rule of Charity. 
Can we pretend to love our Neigbour as our ſelves, and 
yet ſhall our Love to him have the quite contrary. Effects 
to that we bear our ſelves? True Charity is more ſincere: 
It does not turn to us the reverſe End of the Perſpective, 
to repreſent our own Faults at a Diſtance, and in the moſt | 
diminutive Size, while it ſhuMes the other to us, when we | 
are to view his. To buy by one Meaſure and ſell by ano- 
ther, is not more unequal, than it is to have theſe dif- 
fering Standards for our own and our Neighbour's | 
Faults, that our own ſhall weigh lighter than Vanity, 
yea nothing, and yet his ſhall prove Zachary's Talent of | 


This is ſuch a Partiality, as conſiſts not with common 4 
Honeſty, and can therefore never be reconcild with Chri- 
tian Charity; and how demurely. ſoever ſuch Men may 
pretend to Sanctity, that Interrogation of God preſſes hard | 
upon them, Shall I account them pure with the wicked Bas | 
lances, and with the Bag of deceitful Weights 2 Such bits | 
der InveRiyes againſt other Mens Faults, and Indulgence | 
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or Palliation of their own, ſhews their Zeal lies in their 
Spleen, and that they conſider not ſo much what is done, 
as who does it; and to ſuch, the Sentence of St, Paul is 
very applicable, Therefore thou art inexcuſable, oh Man? 
whoſoever thou art that judgeſt, for wherein thou judgeſt a- 
not her, thou condemneſt thy ſelf, for thou that judgeſt deſt © 
the ſame thing, But ſuppoſe a Man has not the very fame - 
Sins he cenſures in another, yet *tis ſure every Man has 
ſome, and of what ſort ſoever they be, he defires not they 
ſhou'd be rigorouſly ſcan'd, and therefore by the Rule ot 
Charity and Juſtice to, ought not to do that which he 
wou'd not ſuffer, If he can find Extenuations for his 
own Crimes, he is, in all Reaſon, to preſume others may 
haye ſome for theirs: The common Frailty of our Na- 
ture, as it is apt alike to betray us to Faults, ſo it gives as 
equal Share in the Excuſe; and therefore what 1 wou'd © 
have paſs for the Effect of Impotence or Inadvertence in 
my elf, I can, with no tolerable Ingenuity, give a worſe -- 
Name to in him. $2.20 
It has been receiv'd among the Maxims-of Civil Life; - 
not unneceſſarily to exaſperate any Body; to which agrees 
that Advice, Speak not evil of thy Neighbour ;- if thou doſt, 
thu ſhalt hear that which will not fail to trouble thee." There 
i; no Perſon ſo inconſiderable, but may at ſome time or o- 
ther do a Diſpleaſure. In-Defamation there needs no Pre- 
paration : Every Man has his Weapon ready for a return, 
and none can ſhoot theſe Arrows, but they muſt expect 
they will revert with an unbounded Force, not only to 
the Violation of Chriſtian Unity, but to the Aggreſſor's - 
great ſecu/ar Detriment, both in Fame, and frequently in 
Intereſt, Revenge is ſharp-ſighted, and overlooks no Op- 
portunity of a Retaliation; Who then can ſufficiently 
wonder, that a Practice, which ſo thwarts our Intereſt o 
both Worlds, ſhou'd come univerſally to prevail among us? 
Yet that it does fo, I appeal to the Conſciences of moſt, 
and to the Obſervation of all. What ſo common Topic 
ot Diſcourſe is there. as this of Backbiting our Neighbours? - 
Come-- 
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Come into Company of all Ages, all Ranks, all Profef- 


ſions, this is the conſtant Entertainment: And I doubt, ke 


that at Night ſhall duly recolle& the Occurrences of the 
Day, ſhall very rarely be able to ſay, he has ſpent it with 


out hearing, or ſpeaking ſomething of this kind. Thoſe 


who reſtrain themſelves from other Liberties, often indulge | 
What, beſides an unhappy Servility to 
Cuſtom, can poſſibly reconcile Men, who own Chriſtia= | 
nity, to a Practice ſo widely diſtant from it? Tis true, | 
thoſe that profeſs themſelves Men of this World, who de- 
ſign only their Portion in this Life, may take it up as | 
ſometimes conducing, at leaſt ſeemingly, to their End: | 


themſelyes in this. 


But for thoſe who propoſe higher Hopes to themſelves, 


and know that Charity is one of the main Props to thoſe'} 
Hopes, how fooliſhly. do they undermine themſelves, when | 


they thus act againſt their Principles, and that upon no o- 


ther Authority than that of popular Uſage? 1 know Men 


are apt to excuſe themſelves upon their Indignation againſt 


Vice, and think that their Zeal muſt as well acquit then | 
for the Violation of the ſecond Table, as it once did Moſes 
for the breaking both. But to ſuch I may anſwer in 
Chriſt's Words, Ye know not what manner of Spirit ye are | 
of, After all this Pretext of Zeal, I fear it is but a Cheat 


we put on our ſelves, Let Men truly ſearch their own 


Breaſts, and I doubt the beſt will find there is ſomethiog | 
of Vanity which lies at the bottom, and that Detraction, 
which is really but the Defe& of Wit, is many times made | 
| He whoſe Wit is ſo precarious, that it 
muſt depend. only on the Folly or Vice of another, had 
He who. has nothing of | 
bis own Growth to ſet before his Gueſts, had better make 
no Invitations, than break down his Neighbour's Inclo- 
What am I the 


uſe of to ſhew it. 


beſt. give over all Pretence to it. 


fure, and feaſt them upon his Plunder, | 
worſe, if a vai talkative Perſon thinks me reſerv'd; or if 


he, whoſe wanton Levity is his Diſeaſe, calls me dull, be- 


, Cauſe J vapour not out all my Spirits in Froth? Socrates, 
when inform'd of ſome derogating Speeches one had us d 
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or bim behind his back, made only this facetious Reply, 
e Tet him beat me tos when I am abſent. He who gets not 
e W {ch an Indifference to all the idle Cenſures of Men, will 
be diſturb'd in all his Tranſactions; it being ſcarce poſſible 
ſe WM to do any thing but there will be Deſcants made on it: 
ze And if a Man will regard thoſe Winds, he muſt, as Solo 
to non ſays, never ſow ; he muſt ſuſpend even the neceſſary 
z. Actions of common Life, if he will not venture them to 
ic, Wl the being miſ-judged by others. He that upon ſuch a de- 
e- ſpicable Motive will violate his Duty in one particular, lets 
as che Devil gain a main Point of him, and can with no 
dr WY good Reaſon deny to do it in others. To ſpeak the Truth 
es, WM there is not a more fertile Womb of Sin than the dread of 
oſe il Mens Reproach. Other Corruptions muſt be gratify'd 
xn MW with Coſt and Induſtry, but the Devil in this has no far- 
\ 0« Wl ther trouble, than to laugh Men our of their Souls. So 
len Wl prolifick a Vice, therefore, had need be weeded out of Mens 
nſt WI Hearts, for if it be allow'd the leaſt Corner, if it be in- 
en il dulg'd in this one Inſtance, twill quickly ſpread it ſelf far- 
oſes ther. And after all, this fear of Reproach is a meer Falla- 
in If cy, ſtarted to diſguiſe a more real Cauſe of Fear; for the 
are greater Danger of Reproach does indeed lie on that other 
neat i fide, Common Eſtimation puts an ill Character upon 
wn pragmatical meddling People; for tho? the Inquiſitiveneſs 
nog and Curioſity of the Hearer may ſometimes render ſuch 
100, I Diſcourſe grateful enough to him, yet it leaves in him no 
Y 200d Impreſſion of the Speaker. Mhethey it be Friend 
it e Foe, talk not of other Mens Lives, ſays the Son of Si- 
nch, and if thou canſt without Offence, reveal them not; 
ir he heard and obſery'd thee, and when time cometh he will 
ie thee, In a Word, all conſidering Perſons will be ever 
upon the Guard in ſuch Company, as foreſeeing they will 
e ulk no leſs freely of them than they do of others before 

tbem. Nor can the Commonneſs of the Guilt obviate the 
Cenſure, there being nothing more frequent than for Men 
to accuſe their own Faults in other Perſons, In this Par- 
© cular, none has ſo much Reaſon to fear a Dn a 
c tho 


» 
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© thoſe who are themſelves ſuch; for beſides the co mme 
-prudential Motive, their own Conſciouſneſs gives them in 
inward Alarm, and makes them look for a Retribution in 
the fame kind. Thus, upon the whole Matter, we ſee WM i; © 
there is no real Temptation, even to our Vanity, to com- this 
Ply with this uncharitable Cuſtom, we being ſure to loſe 
more Repute by it, than we can propoſe to our ſelves to 


gain. The being eſteem'd an ill Man, will not be balancd I outs 
by being thought pleaſant ingenious Company, were one WM puri. 
ſure of being ſo. But tis odds that will not be acquird if fil: 
by it neither, for the moſt aſſiduous Tale-bearers, and bit - Sour 
tereſt Revilers, are generally half-witted People: There WM whic 
being nothing more frequently obſervable, than ſuch Mens 4 
Aptneſs to /peak Evil of Things they underſiand nor. ade 
Defamation is moſt ſcandalous, when it proceeds from i the p 
Men otherwiſe virtuous. Let not thoſe that have repudi- il L 
ated the more inviting Sins, ſhew themſelves philter'd and Wl can 
bewitch'd by this; but, inſtead of ſubmitting to the ill I Poſli 
Example of others, ſet a good one to them, and endea* if And | 
vour to bring this unchriſtian Cuſtom out of Faſhion: I of ot 
If they do not, I am ſure they will be more deeply gin 
chargeable than others; for the more Command they have anath 
over their other Corruptions, they more do they witneſs 2. ¶ nt { 
gainſt themſelves. Their Remiſneſs and willing Subjection I is det 
to this, beſides their Example when ill, is more enſnaring WM © wi 
than other Mens, and is apt to inſinuate eaſy Thoughts of Perſor 
the Sin. Men think. themſelves ſafe while they follow one tut r 
of noted Piety, and the Authority of his Perſon often leads I flves, 
them blindfold into his Failings. I queſtion not in this we fir 


Particular many are-encourag'd by the Liberty they ſee e- ¶ tier, | 
ven good Men take, Such therefore have a more aceu- Enten 
mulative Guilt, for they do not only commit, but patro- I the Of 
nize the Fault, 1 | In the 
In curing our ſelves of this ſpiritual Diſeaſe, we mult ne. 
follow the Rule of Phyſick to examine the Cauſes, that f ou 
the Remedies may be adapted to them. Let every Man Wu w 
ſtudy his own Conſtitution of Mind, and obſerve * Aa tt 


de his particular Temptations to this Sin of Detractions 


WJ fill ſpread farther, if it be not check'd in its Spring and 


W ?offibility, but are actually involv'd in the fame Guilt? - 


et others, but Indictments and condemnatory Sentences - 
ot ſo mock d. As, therefore, when a Thief or Murderer - 


erſons, 'tis not a Time for us to join in the Proſecution, 
It rather, by humble and penitent Reflexions on our 
bes, to provide for our own Safety. When therefore 
ve find our ſelves, upon any Miſdemeanour of our Bro- 


Lentences, let us firſt conſider, how competent we are for 
re. Wou'd we but look into our own Hearts, we 


bod find fo much Work for our Inquiſition and Cenſure, 
an we ſhou'd not be at leiſure to ramble abroad for it, 
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whether any of thoſe I have beforemention d, as Pride, 
Envy, Levity, “c. or any other which lies deeper, and 
is only diſcernable to his own Inſpection: Let him make 
this. Scrutiny, and then accordingly apply himſelf to cor- 
re& the Sin in its firſt Principle. For as when there is an 
Eruption of Humour in any Part, tis not cur'd meerly by 
outward Application, but by ſuch alterative Medicines as 
purify the Blood: So this Leproſy of the Tongue will 


Source, by the mortifying of thoſe corrupt Inclinatione 
which feed and heighten it. „ „ 

As the Rabbies were wont to ſay, that in every ſignal 
judgment which befel the Fews, there was ſome Grain of 
the golden Calf, ſo I think I may venture to fay, that in 
il Detraction there is ſome mixture of Pride. But hovp - 
can we inſult over others, when we are not only under a 


And then, what are all our Accuſations and bitter Cenſures 


pznſt our ſelves? Tho? our officious Vehemence againſt 
another's Crime may blind the Eyes of Men, yet God is 


is detected, it gives an Alarm to the whole Confederacy; - 
o when we find our own Guilts purſu'd in other Mens 


ther, ready to mount the Tribunal, and pronounce our 


the Office, calling to mind the Deciſion Chriſt once made 
in the like Caſe, He that is without Sin, let him firſt caſt 4 


ad therefore as Heimgus once faid to one, who impor- 
| tun d 
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tun'd him to eftabliſh a popular Parity in the State; D ind 
thou, ſays he, begin it firſt in thy own Family: So ſhall 1 


eo 
adviſe thoſe that wil be judging, to- priſe fit 0 2 
home. wo 
In conſidering the pernicious Effects of all moral Vice the 
to Mankind, we ought to have an eſpecial Regard to that {nt 
Sex who want moſt Aſſiſtance in arming themſelves 2 ir 
gainſt them, We have hinted, in the foregoing Pages of m: 
this Article, ſeveral Inſtances of the Wiekedneſs and Diſin oft 
genuity of Slander, with refpe&t to both Sexes: Let u int 
now apply our Thoughts particularly to the weaker, whic MY i: 
the Vanity or Partiality of Men charge as moſt guilty off trig 
this Sin and Folly, Curioſity, indeed, generally fills tha ber 
Minds of Women, and affords them a large, but empryli kee 
Field of Diſcourſe, Inquiſitiveneſs after other Peoples Con in o 
cerns will ſeldom or never agree with Silence: Thoſe wha and 
are commonly deſirous of learning a great deal of ſuch diſc 
News, are never refoly'd to conceal it. Obloquy infalli Hou 
bly makes the Sale of what Imprudence heaps togethe © 
Whatever this be, or let it go which way ſoever it wil); 
there muſt needs be ſome Vent for it. The Minds of cual ouſt 
rious Perſons are like thoſe Veſſels, which are empty'd of fron: 
the ſame time one thinks to fill them: A great NumbeyWltte 
of Women are meer Sieves, of whom let the reſt bi fane 
taught to take heed, That which comes in by the arg ludg 
goes out again with them almoſt as ſoon by the Mouth teac 
becauſe Indiſcretion, the Miſtreſs both of thoſe who ſpeahi Ide 
and of thoſe who hear lightly, does not ſtop the Paſlage ti F al 
Lies, either at the going out or coming in. ae 
This Levity creates a bad Opinion of their Temper, an '** 
gives no very good one of their Conſcience, People oi e 
dinarily judge of them, that they do not ſo wholly ſpend * to 
their Time in hearing what is vain and ſuperfluous, as oof on. 
to catch at what is Evil: The Eaſineſs which they ſhewlff ©: 
to believe a Fault in another, is look'd on as a pretty {ui - 


Indication that they are themſelves guilty of the like: Fo 
there are ſome who hear with Delight all kinds of Sande 
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ind Scandals, who can ſcarce ſuffer one to ſpeak advanta- 
geoully of any; who think by blaming all the World to 
make an Apology for their own Crimes, and to give Au- 
thority to their Guilt by the Number of Criminals. When 
they hear the Virtues of any commended, they have pre- 
ſently the ſame Paſſions as the Ugly have when the Fair 
are courted in their Preſence. Young Ladies ſhou'd be 
made ſenſible of the ſenſeleſneſs as well as the odiouſneſs 
of this Humour, Tell them, the Virtuous will excuſe Faults, 
inſtead of publiſhing them; that tis, on the other hand, 
the Vicious who are always pitileſs : Theſe think by their 
feignd Deteſtation to impoſe upon the World, and wou'd 
hereby give a Proof how free they are from any Know- 
kdge of the like Crime in themſelves which they accuſe 
in others, But their Deeds give the Lye to their Words, 
and this Artifice ſucceeds ſo very ill, that they are often 
diſcredited by it, inſtead of being vindicated, Tell them, 
you that are their Teachers, that the Virtuous of theic 
Sex are for driving Vice out of the World by their Chari- 
ty; but that the Libertines baniſh Virtue by their Cenſori- 
ouſneſs, Hence it is that a chaſte Lady is eaſily difcover'd 
from her that wou'd be thought ſo, but is not; fer the 


WF latter examines every thing even to the minuteſt Circum- 


ſtances; her own Wickedneſs ſerves her for a Pattern to 
judge wickediy by, her Experience and her own Intrigues, 
teach her to give bad Interpretations to the beſt Matters. 
The Vicious are always\ in an Alarm; they ſeem afraid, as 
if al! Women ſhou'd abuſe their Liberty, and they can't 
imagine that a Walk or Converſation ſhou'd be innocent; 
tbey cannot apprehend why theſe Ladies ſhou'd not do the 


WJ fame that others have done. If they fail, they ſuppoſe 


r to be for lack only of Opportunity, not of Inclina= 
tion, | 

But there are ſome Women not ſo open, who are per- 
k& Miſtreſſes of the Art of Slander, and uſe not a little 


Lil in their calumniating the Virtuous ; theſe will not 
wound you but with gilded Weapons; they diſguiſe their 
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Blame or Cenſure under the Appearance of faint Cauſes! 


and if they mention any Harm of another, they will ſeem! 
to do it always with a great deal of Unwillingneſs ang 
Reluctance. Care ſhou'd: be taken to break Children os! 
the very leaſt Tendencies to ſo diſhonourable, fo baſe, {ol 
degenerous a Cuſtom: Make them ſee that they never 
can be perfect at it, unleſs they be firſt Cowards, Malicious, 


and Hypocrites: Shew them that nothing is more com- 


mendable than to prevent Error and Vanity in their Judg - 
ment concerning others, and that nothing will contribute] 
more to the ſettling of tlieir own Reputation than Candour 
and Ingenuity, in cenſuring thoſe of whom they may have! 
Occaſion to diſcourſe: Repreſent to them, that thoſe who 
have committed but one Sin, ought not therefore to be 
called vicious, that thoſe who have committed many, may 
perhaps continue in them no longer; the former are correc- 
ted, the latter are chang'd: Tell them farther, they can 
hardly ever have any Aſſurance, when they ſpeak of any 
one's Wickedneſs, that they are out of Danger of telling 


a Lye; for that there is requir'd but a Moment, or even a 
Thought, to make of a Sinner a Penitent. ” 

Scandal is fo ill-natur'd a Vice, that 'tis a Blemiſh to the 
ſoftneſs of the Sex, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Character it is, or 


dugght to be, to be mild, gentle, and innocent. As to the 
other part of Mankind, Scandal is ſo baſe a Vice, tis be- 
lo the Dignity of his Nature, and ſinks him almoſt to 


the Depravity of the Damn'd, One cannot give too ma- 


ny Leſſons againſt a Crime which is ſo prevalent, What 
follows will in a great Meaſure prevent the Progreſs of it, 


i it be well ſtudy'd and practis d. 


Never ſay Evil of any Man, but what you certainly know: 
Whenever you poſitively accuſe and indi&t any Man of a=: 
ny Crime, tho? it be in private, and among Friends, ſpeak] 
as if you were upon your Oath, becauſe God ſees and hears} 
you: This not only Charity, but Juſtice and Regard to 


Truth demand of us. He that credits an ill Report, is a- 


molt as faulty as the firſt Inventor of it; For tho you — 
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it make, yet you commonly propagate a Lye. Theres 


be never ſpeak Evil of any upon common Fame, which 


sr the moſt part is falſe, but almoſt always uncertain whe» 


ther it be true or not, + | 

Not but that it is a Fault in moſt Caſes to report the 
Fril of Men which is true, and which we certainly know 
to be ſo, But if we cannot prevail to make Men wholly 
dun from this Fault, we wou'd be glad to compound 
with ſome Perſons, and to gaia this Point of them how- 


; ger, becauſe it wou'd retrench nine Parts in ten of the 


Hil- ſpeaking that is in the World. - 

Before you ſpeak evil of any Man, conſider if he bas 
not oblig d you by ſome real Kindneſs, and then tis a bad 
Return to ſpeak ill of him who has done us good, Con- 
fder alſo whether you may not come hereafter to be ac- 
quinted with him, related to him, or oblig'd by him, 
whom you have thus injur d. And how will you then 
te aſham'd when you reflect upon it, and perhaps have 
Reaſon alſo to believe, that he to whom you have done 
this Injury is not ignorant of it? 

lt is farther to be conſider'd, whether in the change of 
humane things you may not ſome time or other come to 
ſtand in need of his Favour, and how incapable this Car- 
rage of yours towards him will render you of it: Whe- 
ther it may not be in his Power to revenge a ſpiteful and 
needleſs Word by a ſhrewd Turn. If a Man makes no 
conſcience of hurting others, yet he ſhould in Prudence 
hue ſome Conſideration of himſelf, 

We ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to pity the Faults of 
Men, and to be truly ſorry for them; we then ſhould take 
o Pleaſure in publiſhing them; and this common Huma- 
nity requires of us, conſidering the great Infirmities of hu- 


Wnane Nature, and that we our ſelves alſo are liable to be 
empted: Conſidering likewiſe how ſevere a Puniſhment. 


ry Fault and Miſcarriage is to itſelf, and how terribly it 
poles a Man to the Wrath of God, both in this World 


Wu the other. He is not a good Chriſtian that is not 


heartily. 


7 
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heartily ſorry for the Faults even of his greateſt Enemies 
and if he be fo, he will diſcover them no farther than i 


neceſſary to ſome good End. 
Whenever we hear any Man eyil ſpoken of, if we knoy 


any Good of him, let us ſay that. It is always the morg 
humane, and the more honourable Part, to ſtand up in the 
Defence and Vingication of others, than to accuſe and 


beſpatter them. Poſſibly the Good you may have heard o 
them may not be true, but it is much more probabl 


that the Evil you heard of them is not true neither. How 
ever, it is better to preſerve the Credit of a bad Manſ 


than to ſtain the Reputation af the Innocent. And i 
there were any need that a Man ſhou'd be evil-ſpoket 
of, it is but fair and equal that his good and bad Qu 


lities ſhou'd be mentioned together; otherwiſe he ma 
be ſtrangely miſrepreſented, and an indifferent Man me 


be made a Monſter. 


They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe Man but hi 
Overſights and Follies, nothing in a good Man but his Fail 


ings and Infirmities, may make a ſhift to render a ver 


wiſe and good Man very deſpicable, If one ſhou'd heap 
together all the paſſionate Speeches, all the froward ang 
imprudent Actions of the beſt Man, all that he had faig 
or done amiſs in his whole Life, and preſent it all at on 


View, concealing his Wiſdom and Virtues ; the Man i 
this Diſguiſe wou'd look like a Mad-man or a Fury; 20 


yet if his Life were fairly repreſented, and juſt in thi 
fame manner it was led, and his many and great Vir 


tues ſet over-againſt his Infirmities and Failings, he wou 
appear to all the World an admirable and excellent Pe 


ſon. But how many and great ſoever any Man's ill Qua 


lities are, tis but juſt that with all this heavy Load c 
Faults he ſhou'd have the due Praiſe of the few fe 
Virtues that are in him. | 


That you may not ſpeak ill of any, do not delight t. 


hear ill of them. Give no Countenance to Buſ - bodie 


and thoſe who love to talk of other Mens Faults? or 
| 30 
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41 cannot decently reprove them becauſe of their Quality, 
den divert the Diſcourſe ſome other way; or if you can- 
it do that, by ſeeming not to mind it, you may ſuffici- 
ad ſignify that you do not like it. | 
let every Man mind himſelf and his own Duty and 
concernment. Do but endeavour in good earneſt to mend 
jour ſelf, and it will be work enough for one Man, and 
ave thee but little time to talk of others. When Plato 
WW ithicew from the Court of Dionyſius, who wou'd fain 
oe had a famous Philoſopher for his Flatterer, they parted 
i ome Unkindneſs, and Dionyſius bade him not ſpeak ill 
of him when he was returned into Greece: Plato told 
in, He had no leiſure for it; meaning that he had better 
bings to mind, than to take up his Thoughts with the 
uts of ſo bad a Man, ſo notoriouſly known to all the 
World, | | | 

Let us ſet a watch before the Door of our Lips, and 
t ſpeak but upon Confideration: I do not mean to ſpeak. 
ieh, but fitly, Eſpecially, when you ſpeak of others, con- 
ier of whom and what you are to ſpeak, Uſe great 
Cution and Circumſpection in the Matter; look well about 
on on every fide of the thing, and on every Perſon in 
the Company, before your Words ſlip from you, which 
When they are once out of your Lips, are for ever out 
0 your Power. | 

Not that Men fhou'd be ſullen in Company and fay 
, Wnithing ; or fo till in Converſation, as to drop nothing 
but Aphoriſims and Oracles ; eſpecially among Equals and 
ends, We ſhou'd not be ſo reſerved, as if we woud 
tare it taken for a mighty Favour that we vouchſafe to 
oy any thing. If a Man had the Underſtanding of an 
ingel, he muſt be contented to abate ſomething of this 
Exceſs of Wiſdom, for fear of being thought cunning. 
The true Art of Converſation, if any Body can hit upon 
b ſeems to be this, an appearing Freedom and Openneſs, 
ith a reſolute Reſervedneſs, as little appearing as poſſible. 
bur chief Concern ſhou'd be to weigh well what we lay 
| 7 | | 2 
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of others. To this end we ſhou d endeavour to pet ob 
Minds furniſh'd with Matter of Diſcourſe concerning Thiog 
uſeful in themſelves, and not hurtful to others. If we hay 
but a Mind wiſe enough and good enough, we may eaſi 
find a Field large enough, for innocent Converſation, ſuci 
as will harm no Body, and yet be acceptable enough te 
the better and wiſer Part of Mankind: And why ſhouk 
any one be at the coſt of playing the fool to gratify any 
Body whatſoever ? >. [ 

A main Preſervation againſt this Sin wou'd be the fre 
quent Contemplation of the laſt and great Judgment. 14% 
doſt thou judge thy Brother, ſays St. Paul, or why doſt tho 
ſet at nought thy Brother? e ſhall all fland before t 
Judgment Seat of Chriſt; that is, at the great Day o 
Revelation and Retribution: and we are not to anticipat 
it by our private Judgment or Sentences; we have Buſt 
neſs enough to provide our own Account againſt that Day þ 
And, as it were a ſpiteful Folly for Malefators that were 
going together to the Bar, to ſpend their time in exag 
gerating each other's Crimes; ſo ſurely it is for us who arc 
all going towards that dreadful Tribunal, to be drawing unit 
Charges againft one another. Who knows but we may Di 
then meet with the Fate of Daniel's Accuſers, ſee bin 
we cenſur d, acquitted, and our ſelves condemn'd. The 
Penitence of the Criminal may bave number'd him among 
the Saints, when our unretracted Uncharitableneſs may 
ſend us to unquenchavie Flames. There is one Lawgiveriif 
| ſays the Apoſtle, who is able to ſave and to deſtroy; Whi 
art thou that judgeſt another? 1 have mentioned another 
Remedy againſt this Evil, to try to make a Revulſion off 
the Humour, and draw it into another Channel. If we 
muſt needs be talking of other Peoples Faults, let it noo 
be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our} 
Detraction and Backbiting into Admonition and fraternany: 
Correption. This is a way to extract Medicine out of the 
Viper, to conſecrate even this ſo unhallow'd a Part of ou 
Temper, and to turn the ungrateful meddling of a wy 
f 5 Yo 
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ou ey, into the moſt obliging Office of a Friend. And in- 

og bed, had we that Zeal for Virtue, which we pretend 1 
havW when we inveigh againſt Vice, we ſhould ſurely lay it out | | {WE 
eli this way; for this only gives a Poſſibility of reforming the 1 
ſuciMofender. But alas, we order the matter ſo, as if we l 
þ ed to loſe the Occaſion of Clamour, and will tell all 14 | 


ould be World, but him whom it moſt concerns, *Tis a deplo- | 
ande thing to ſee how univerſally this neceſſary Chriſtian all 3 
Whuty is neglected; and to that Neglect, we may, in a 4 he it 
get degree, impute that ſtrange over flowing of Detrac- 175 
ton among us. We know the receiving any thing into | 
ibo or Charge inſenſibly begets a Love and Tenderneſs to it: 5 
e l Nurſe, upon this Account, comes frequently to vye 
xy ol Lndneſs with the Mother; and wou'd we but take one a- | i} 
wther thus into our Care, and, by friendly Vigilance, thus 1 
mtch over each others Souls, *ris ſcarce imaginable what Wi, | 
n Endearment it wou'd create: Such certainly as wou'd [1 ; 
nfllibly ſupplant all our unkind Reportings, and ſevere Wit! ||| 
Weſcants upon our Brethren? Since thoſe can never take Wit |! 
ace, but when there is at leaſt an Indifference, if not an Wilt i} 
lamity, a | 18. 
Did we ſuppreſs all Curioſity and Inquiſitiveneſs concern- | | 3 
g others, we ſhou'd cut off all Supplies from Detraction, Wi! |! 
by that means ſubdue it. The King of Æthiopia, in Wt! 1 
je of Wit with the King of Zgypr, propos'd it as a Wi 
roblem to him, to drink up the Sea: To which he re- | Yi. 
d, by requiring him firſt to ſtop the Acceſs of Rivers: 
gabe that would drain this other Ocean, muſt take the 
ne Courſe, dam up the Avenues of thoſe Springs which 
it. He who is always upon the Scent, hunting out 
ime Diſcovery of others, will be very apt to invite his 
it notWitohbour to the Quarry ; and therefore *twill be neceſſary 
bim to reſtrain himſelf from that Range: Not like 1 
aus States, to keep Spies and Penſioners abroad to bring 1 
N latelligence; but rather diſcourage all ſuch officious | 
of ourFW'kthanks; For the fuller he is of ſuch Informations, 
* More is his Pains if he keeps them, and his Guilt 8 
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he publiſhes them. Cou'd Men be perſuaded to affect if 


wholeſom Ignorance in theſe Matters, it wou'd con- 
duce both to their Eaſe and Innocence; for tis this ch 
of the Ear, which breaks out at the Tongue; and were not . 
Curioſity the Purveyor, Detraction would ſoon be ſtary 45 , 
into a Tameneſs. N - 
The moſt infallible Receipt of all, is the frequent recols a 
lecting, and ſerious applying the grand Rule of goin * 
as we would be done to: For as Detràction is the Viola4 : 4 
tion of that, fo the Obſervation of it muſt certainly ſup . f 
plant Detraction. Let us, therefore, when we find the Hu I. 
mour fermenting within us, and ready to break out intq > 
Declamatians againſt our Brethren :. Let us, I fay, checks ”s 
it with this ſhort Queſtion, - Wou'd I my ſelf be thus us'd8 - 
This Voice from within will be like that from Heaveg * 
to St. Paul, which ſtopt him in the height of his Career - 
And this Voice every Man may hear that will not ſtop hig 7 
Ears, or gag his Conſcience, it being but the Echo off n 
that Native Juſtice and Equity which is implanted iq; in 
our Hearts; and when we have our Remedy ſo near ug {2 


and will not uſe it, God may well expoſtulate with ug 
as he did with the Fews: Why will ye die, O Houſe of of 
Iſrael? 

I have mention d ſeveral of thoſe many Receipts whil 
may be preſcrib'd againſt this ſpreading Diſeaſe: But ing 
deed, there is not ſo much need to multiply Remedies, 1 
to perſuade Men to apply them. We are in love with ou 
Malady, and loth to be cur'd of the Luxury of the Tongug 
But *tis ill dallying where our Souls are concern d: Fe 
alas, tis they that are wounded by thoſe Darts which wh 
throw at others: We take our Aim, perhaps, at ou 
Neighbours, but indeed hit our ſelves, herein verifying if 
the higheſt Senſe that Axiom of the wiſe Man: He 2/4 
diggeth a Pit ſhall fall into it, and he that rolleth a Sto 
it ſhall return upon him. Wherefore, if we have no Ten 
derneſs, no Relentings to our Brethren, yet let us bat 


ſome to our ſelves, ſo much Compaſſion, nay, R - 
n clpe 
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Reſpect to our precious, immortal Souls, as not to ſet 
them at ſo deſpicable a Price, to put them in Balance with 
the ſatisfying of a petulant, peeviſh Vanity. Surely the 
hewing our ſelves ill-natur'd, which is all the Gains De- 
traction amounts to, is not ſo enamouring a Deſign, that 
we ſhould facrifice it to our higheft Intereſt. Tis too 
much to ſpend our Breath in fuch a Purſuit : Let not 
our Souls exhale in the Vapour, but let us rather pour 
them out in Prayers for our Brethren, than in Accuſation 
of them: For-tho* both the one and the other will re- 
turn into our own. Boſoms, yet God knows to far differ« 
ing Purpoſes, even as differing as thoſe with which we 
utter them. The Charity of the one, like kindly Exbala- 
tions, will deſcend in Showers of Bleſſings; but the Ri- 
gour and Aſperity of the other, in a ſevere Doom upon 
our ſelves; For the Apoſtle will tell us, He ſhall have 
Fulgment without Mercy, that hath ſhewed no Mercy. 


4 CENSURE and ReprooF. 


HO Cenſure has been conſider'd as a Branch 
of Detraction; yet it is in many things dif- 
fering from it, tho' very little in all. 
*Tis one of the worſt Characters a Man 
or Woman can have, to be maliciouſly 
curious in examining the Actions of o- 
bers, only to cenſure them ; nothing can eſcape the Quick- 
leſs of their jealous Eye, nor the Malice of their enve- 
umd Tongue: They are the common Enemy to Man- 
ind and civil Society. 

Sander is quite oppoſite to Politeneſs: If Gentlemen 
ladies reflected upon the Offence all reaſonable People 
"1. 3 „ take 
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take at it, they wou'd not act ſo vile a Part: Baſe Flat: WM 
terers may applaud their Wit, and animate them in ſcan- WM + 
dalizing others; but the Suffrage of ſuch Wretches does 

not hinder their being deſpis d by Perſons of Honour. There 


1 
is a great deal of Care and Skill requir'd towards the good: | 1 
Management of Cenſure. To diſtinguiſh is not only na= MW » 


tural, but neceflary; and the Effect of it is, that we can= MW |: 
not avoid giving Judgments in our Minds, either to ab- MW r: 
ſolve or condemn as the Caſe requires. The Difficulty is MW v 
to know when and where it is fit to proclaim the Sen- 21 
tence: An Averſion to what is criminal, a Contempt of it 


What is ridiculous, are the inſeparable Companions of Un- 
derſtanding and Virtue; but the letting them go farther WF re 
than our own Thoughts, has ſo much Danger in it, that, | 


tho it is neither poſſible nor fit to ſuppreſs them entirely, ſſer 
yet it is neceſſary they ſhould be kept under very great Re- fee 
| Kraints. An unlimited Liberty of this kind, is little leſs MW anc 
than ſending a Herald, and proclaiming War to the World, Y 
which is an angry Beaſt, when ſo provok d. The Conteſt F fee 
will be unequal, tho" you are never ſo much in the Right; an 
and if you begin againſt ſuch an old Adverſary, it will tear loo! 
you in Pieces with this Juſtification, That it is done in its of 
own Defence. You muſt, therefore, take heed of lage. [ 
except in Company that is very ſore: It is throwing Snow- Let 
balls againſt Bullets, and it is eſpecially the Diſadvantage of ¶ into 
Woman, that the Malice of the World will help the Bru- giſtr 


tality of thoſe who will throw a ſlovenly Untruth upon goo: 
her. The Sex ſhou'd, for this Reaſon, ſuppreſs their Impa- long 
tience at Fools; who, belides that they are too ſtrong 2 {ure 


Party to be unneceſſarily provok'd, are of all others the I that 
moſt dangerous in this Caſe. A Blockhead, in his Rage, extra, 
will return a dull Jeſt that will lie heavy, tho there is not ſtuck 
a Grain of Wit in it. Others will do it with more Arti adorn 
and you muſt not think your ſelf ſecure, becauſe your Re- entert 


putation may perhaps be out of the Reach of Ill-will; fon de do. 
if it finds that Part guarded, it will ſeek one which ig 


more expos d. It flies, like a corrupt Humour in the Body 
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to the weakeſt Part. If you have a tender Side, the World 
will be ſure to find it, and to put the worſt Colour upon 
all you ſay or do, give an Aggravation to every thing that 
may leſſen you, and a ſpiteful Turn to every thing that 


0 might recommend you. Anger lays open thoſe Defects 
. which Friendſhip cou'd not ſee, and Civility might be wil- 
. ling to forget. Malice needs no ſuch Invitation to encou- 
p rage it, neither are any Pains more ſuperfluous, than thoſe 
s we take to be ill- ſpoken of. If Envy, which never dies, 
„and ſeldom ſleeps, is content ſometimes to be in a Slumber, 
f W i is very unkilful to make a Noiſe to awake it. 

>= | Belides, your Wit will be miſapply'd, if it is wholly di- 
er MW rected to diſarm the Faults of others, when it is ſo neceſ- 
it, MW fy to be often us'd, to mend and prevent your own. The 


ly, MY #2ding our Thoughts too much abroad, has the ſame Ef- 
c- fect, as when a Family never ſtays at home. Neglect 
fs aud Diſorder naturally follow (as they muſt do) within our 
1d, MY fives, if we do not frequently turn our Eyes inwards, to 
eſt © fe what is amiſs with us: Where it is a ſign we have 
ht; an unwelcome Proſpect, when we do not take care to 
car 3 | look upon it, but rather ſeek out Conſolations in the Faults 
its of thoſe we converſe with, | 

ing, ] Let us avoid being the firſt in fixing a hard Cenſure. 
Let it be confirm'd by the general Voice, before we give 
into it, Neither are you then to give Sentence like a Ma- 
giſtrate, or as if you had a ſpecial Authority to beſtow a 
good or ill Name at your Diſcretion. Do not dwell too 
long upon a weak Side; touch and go away. Take plea» 
ſure to ſtay longer where you can commend; like Bees, 
that fix only upon thoſe Herbs, out of which they may 
extract the Juice their Honey is compos d of, A Virtue 
fuck with Briftles is too rough for this Age; it muſt be 
Artz i adorn'd with ſome Flowers, or elſe it will be unwillingly 
entertain d. Thus, where it may be fit to ſtrike, it mult 
de done gent)y 3 and aſſure your ſelf, that where you care 
o do it, you will wound others more, and hurt your ſelf 
Js by ſoft Strokes, than by being harſh or violent. 

| | N 2 The 


Was 
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The Triumph of Wit is to make your Good · nature 


ſubdue your Cenſure; to be quick in ſeeing Faults, and 
ſlow in expoſing them. You are to conſider, that the in- 
viſible thing called a good Name, is made up of the Breath 
of Numbers that ſpeak well of you. If by a diſobliging 
Word you filence the Meaneſt, the Gale will be leſs ſtrong 
which is to bear up your Eſteem: And tho' nothing is 


ſo vain, as the eager Purſuit of empty Applauſe, yet to be 


well thought of, and to be kindly us'd by the World, is 


like a Glory about a Woman's Head; tis a Perfume ſhe 
carries about with her, and leaves where-ever ſhe goes; tis 
a Charm againſt Ill-will. Malice may empty her Quiver, 
but cannot wound, The Dirt will not ſtick; the Jeſt will 
not take, Without the Conſent of the World a Scandal 
does not go deep; it is only a {light Stroke upon the in- 
jur'd Party, and returns with the greater Force upon thoſe 
that gave it. I have read the Character of Aricia, and 
was pleas'd with that Part of it which related to Scan- 
dal. : 

She never ſuffer'd any Body, be they who they wou'd, 
to be ſlander' d in her Preſence : She had a thouſand ways 


to turn off the Converſation, when it roll'd upon Scandal, 


If the Perſons who gave the Offence were below her, ſhe 
always impos'd Silence upon them; if their Quality de- 
manded more Reſpect, ſhe ſhew'd, by her own Silence, 
and by her Looks, that ſhe did not approve of it; al- 
ways finding out Reaſons to juſtify thoſe that were ac- 
cus'd. | 

Perſons of Dignity and Rank are apt to take preat Li- 
berties, with reſpect to their Inferiors: However they 
- ought to be on their Guard, and not to mortify any one 
by ſhocking Words. Their Condition does not excuſe their 


being unpolite. Their Contempt of People creates a Diſ- 
euſt, which is the hardeſt thing in the World to wear off. 
A paſſionate Expreſſion is often forgiven, but Railery in 
cold Blood never; it being a ſure Sign of want of E- 


Neem, 


5 


Silence 
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Silence is an excellent Remedy againſt Slander. Com- 
plaints and Reproaches ſharpen inſtead of blunting it. People 
Jet a Man alone, when they ſee he takes no notice of 
the diſobliging things that are ſaid to him: *Tis a great 
Virtue, and cotts little, to ſpeak mildly to thoſe that talk 
impertinently to you. We muſt live with the Paſſionate 


and Whimſical, as well as the Good-natur'd and Wiſe; we 


ſhou'd pity their Weakneſs and their Whims; and to ſlight 
them, will be a more effectual way to mortify them, that 
to reprove. 

Slander and Cenſure uſe many Arts to conceal their Ma- 
lignity : But whether they make uſe of direct and expreſs 
Terms, or of obſcure and oblique; whether by way of 
downright Reproach, or with ſome crafty Preface of Re- 
commendation; if they have the Effect to vilify, the man- 
ner of Addreſs does not alter the Caſe. The one may be 
more dextrous, but is not one Jot leſs faulty. For many 
times the deeper Wounds are given by theſe ſmoother, and 
more artificial ways of Slander, as by asking Queſtions, 
Have you not heard ſo and ſo of ſuch a Man? I ſay no 
more; I only ask the Queſtion. Or by general Intimations, 
War they are loth to ſay what they have heard of ſuch a 
one; are very ſorry for it, and do not at all believe it, if 
you will believe them. This many times, without telling 
the thing, but leaving you in the dark to ſuſpe& the worſt. 

Theſe and ſuch like Arts, tho they may ſeem to de 
gentler and tenderer ways of uſing Mens Reputation, yet 
in truth, they are the moſt malicious and effectual Methods 
of Slander; becauſe they inſinuate ſomething that is much 


worſe than is ſaid, and yet are very apt to create in un- 


wary Men, a ftrong belief of ſomething that is very 
bad, tho' they know not what it is. It matters not in 
what Faſhion Slander is dreſt up, if it tends to defame a 
Man and diminiſh his Reputation. 

Cenſure, in ſome Caſes, is not only lawful, but very 
commendable. Tis many times our Duty to do it, in or- 


der to the l Amendment of the Perſon that has 


N 3 committed 
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committed the Offence. A Man may, and ought to be 
told of his Faults privately; or where it may not be fit for 
us to uſe that Boldneſs and Freedom, we may reveal his 
Faults to one who is more fit and proper to reprove him, 
and will probably make no other uſe of this Diſcovery, 
but in order to his Amendment. This is ſo far from be- 
ing a Breach of Charity, that it is one of the beſt Teſti- 
monies of it: For, perhaps, the Party may not be guilty 
of what is reported of him, and then it is a Kindnefs to 
give him an Opportunity of vindicating himſelf; or if 
he be guilty, perhaps being privately and prudently told 


of it, he may reform. In this Caſe, the Son of Sirach 


adviſes to reveal Mens Faults, Admoniſh a Friend, ſays 
He, it may be he hath not done it; and if he have done 
it, that he do it no more: Admoniſh a Friend, it may be 
he hath not ſaid it; and if he have, that he ſpeak it not 
again: Admoniſh a Friend, for many times it is a Slander, 
and believe not every Tale. | 


We muſt take care that this be done out of Kindneſs, | 


and that nothing of our own Paſſion be mingled with it: 
That under Pretence of reproving and reforming Men, 
we do not reproach and revile them, and tell them of their 
Faults in ſuch a manner, as if we did it to ſhew our Au- 


#hority rather than our Charity. It requires a great deal of 


Addreſs and gentle Application, ſo to manage the Buſineſs 


of Reproof, as not to irritate and exaſperate the Perſon [ 


whom we reprove, inſtead of curing him. 


This is our Duty; when, as has been hinted, we are 


legally call'd to bear Witneſs, concerning the Fault and 
Crime of another. A good Man would not be an Accu- 
ſer, unleſs the Publick Good, or the Preyention of ſome 
great Evil, ſhould require it: And then, the plain Reaſon 


of the thing will ſufficiently juſtify a voluntary Accuſation. 
Otherwiſe, it has always, among well-manner'd People, | 


been eſteem'd very odious, for a Man to be officious in 
#his kind, and a forward Informer concerning the Miſde- 


meanor of others. Magiſtrates may ſometimes think 
— 
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fit to give Encouragement to ſuch Perſons, and to ſet one 
bad Man to catch another? becauſe ſuch Men are fitteſt 
for ſuch dirty Work; But they can never inwardly ap- 
prove them, nor will they ever make them their Friends 
and Confidents. | 

When a Man is call'd to give Teſtimony in this kind, 


in Obedience to the Laws, and out of Reverence to the 


Oath taken in ſuch Caſes, he is ſo far from deſerving 
Blame for ſo doing, that it would be an unpardonable 
Fault in him to conceal the Truth, or any part of it. 

It is lawful to publiſh the Faults of others, in our ne- 
ceſſary Defence and Vindication. When a Man cannot 


conceal another's Faults, without. betraying his own Inno- 


cency, no Charity requires him to ſuffer himſelf to be de- 

fam'd, to ſave the Reputation of another Man. Charity 
begins at home; and tho' a Man had never ſo much Good- 

nels, he would firſt ſecure his own good Name, and'then 
be concern'd for other Mens. It would be well for the 

World if our Charity would riſe thus high, and no Man 

would hurt another's Reputation but where his own is in 

real Danger, N : 

Cenſure and Reproof are lawful, as well for Cautioa 
and Warning to a third Perſon, as for Amendment tothe 
firſt; The former may be in danger to be infected by the 
Company, or ill Example of another, or may be greatly 
prejudiced by repoſing too much Confidence in him. 

In ordinary Converſation, Men may mention that IIl of 
others, which is already, made as publick as it well can 
be, One Friend may, in freedom, fpeak to another, ok, 
the Miſcarriage of a third Perſon, where he is ſecure no 
il uſe will be made of it, and that it will go no farther 
to his Prejudice. One of the deepeſt and moſt common 
Cauſes of Cenſures, is Ill- nature and Cruelty of Diſpoſi- 
tion. IIl-nature, by a general Miſtake, paſſes for Wit, as 
Cunning does for Wiſdom; tho? in truth they are nothing 
„kin to one another, but as far diſtant as Vice and Vir- 


tue, 


N 4 There 
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There is no greater Evidence of the bad Temper of 
Mankind, than the general Proneneſs of Men to this Vice, 
They commonly incline to Cenſoriouſneſs, and the un- 
Charitable Side; which ſhews humane Nature to be 
ſtrangely diſtorted from its original Rectitude and Inno- 
cence, The Wit of Man does more naturally vent it {elf 
in Satyr and Cenſure, than in Praiſe and Panegyrich. When 
Men {ſet themſelves to commend, it comes hardly from 
them, and not without great Force or Straining; and if 
any thing be fitly ſaid in that kind, it does hardly reliſh 
with moſt Men: But in the way of Invective, the Inven- 
tion of Men is a plentiful and never- failing Spring. This 
kind of Wit is not more eaſy than it is acceptable; it is 
greedily entertain'd, and greatly applauded: Every Man is 
glad to hear others abus'd, not conſidering how ſoon it 
may come to his own turn, to lie down and make ſport 


| For others. 


Cenſure is almoſt become the general Entertainment of 
all Companies; and the great and ſerious Buſineſs of moſt 


Meetings and Viſits, after the neceſſary Ceremonies and | 
Compliments are over, is to fit down and backbite all tae | 


World. *Tis a common Saying, among certain People, 


whoſe Birth and Education ſhould teach them better things, | 


Come, let us rally all the World, And it was a very ſharp 
Reproof, given by a Man of Wit in a publick Aſſembly, 


Wat he was afraid to go out, leſt he ſhould be rail'd at. Tis | 
the Sauce of Converſation, and all Diſcourſe is counted | 
but flat and dull, which has not ſomething of Piquancy | 
in it againſt ſomebody. For Men generally love rather to | 
hear Evil of others than Good, and are ſecretly pleas'd | 
will ill Reports, drinking them in with Delight : Tho' at | 


the ſame time they have ſo much Juftice, as to hate thoſe 
that propagate them, and ſo much Wir, as to conclude 
that thoſe very Perſons will do the ſame for them in ano- 


ther Place and Company, Eſpecially, if it concerns one | 


of another Party, and that differs from us in matters of 
Religion. In this caſe all Parties ſeem to be agreed, that 


they | 
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they do God great Service in blaſting the Reputation of 
their Adverſaries: And tho' they all pretend to be Chriſti- 
ans, and the Diſciples of him who taught nothing but 
| Kindneſs, and Meekneſs, and Charity, yer it is ſtrange to 
ſee with what a ſavage and murtherous Diſpoſition they 
i will fly at one another's Reputation, and tear it in pieces, 
Whatever other Scruples they may have, they make none to 
f belpatter one another, in the moſt bitter and ſcandalous manner. 
it It they hear any good of their Adverſaries, with what 
Nicety and Caution do they receive it ? How many Ob= 
jections do they raiſe againſt it? And with what Coldneſs 
= do they at laſt admit it? It is very well, ſay they, if it be 
true: I ſhall be glad to hear it confirm'd: 1 never heard ſo 
much good of him before: You are a. good Man your ſelf, 
but have a care you be not deceiy'd, It is well, if to ba- 
lance the matter, and ſet things even, they do not clap 
ſome Infirmity and Fault in the other Scale, that fo the 
Enemy may not go off with flying Colours. On the 
other {ide, every Man is a good and ſubſtantial Author of 
all il Reports, I do not apply this to any one ſort of 
Men, tho' all are to blame this way. To ſpeak impartial- 
ly, the Zealots of all Parties have got a ſcurvy Trick of 
hing for the Truth. | 
This has appear'd moſt viſibly in latter times. There 
has a lying Spirit gone out among us, and Scandal and 
Zeal have made terrible Havock of our Neighbour's Re- 
putation. I bave obſerv'd, ſays a reverend Father of our 
Church, the Prieſis and Bigots. of the Ghurch of Rome, to 
be the ableſs in this way, and to have the ſtrongeſt Faith for 
a luſty Falſhood and Calumny: Others will bandy a falſe 
Report, and toſs it from one hand to another; but I never 
knew any that world ſo hug a Lye, and be ſo very fond of 
it, Had that learned and pious Prelate been a Witneſs of 
the Fondneſs of certain Zealots of our own Days for a 
Lye; had he ſeen how they bandy it, how they hug it, 


woud the Papiſts have been the only Party that would 
have deſery'd his Reproof. 
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Another ſhrewd Sign that Ill- nature lies at the Root of 


this Vice is, that we eaſily forget the Good which is ſaid 
of others, and ſeldom make mention of it; but the con- 


trary ſticks with us, lies uppermoſt in our Memories, and 


is ready to come out upon all Occaſions. And what is 
yet more il|-natur'd and unjuſt, many times, when we do 


not believe it our ſelves, we tell it to others with this 
Charitable Caution, That we hope it is not true, But in | 
the mean time we give it our Paſs, and venture it to take | 
its Fortune, to be beliey'd or not, according to the Charity | 
of thoſe, into whoſe Hands it comes. Thoſe who can- 
not have a good Opinion of themſelves, are very unwil- | 
ling to have ſo of any one elſe. For this Reaſon, they | 
endeavour to bring Men to a Level, hoping it will be | 
ſome Juſtification of them, if they can but render others | 


as bad as themſelves. It is a cruel Pleaſure which ſome 


Men take, in worrying the Reputation of others much 
better than themſelves; and this only to divert the Com- 
Pany. The Injury of Slander deſcends to a Man's Chil- } 
dren, becauſe the good or ill Name of the Father is de- 
rived down to them; and many times the beſt thing he | 
has to leave them, is the Reputation of his unblemiſh'd | 
Virtue and Worth: And do we make no Conſcience, to | 
rob his innocent Children of the beſt part of this ſmall | 
Patrimony, and of all the Kindneſs that wou'd have been 
done them for their Father's ſake, if his Reputation had | 
not been ſo undeſervedly ſtain'd? Is it no Crime, by the 
Breath of our Mouth, at once to blaſt a Man's Reputa- 
tion, and to ruin his Poſterity? Can we make a Jeſt of 
fo ſerious a Matter? Of an Injury ſo very hard to be te- 
pented of as it ought? Becauſe in ſuch a Caſe, no Re- 
pentance will be acceptable without Reſtitution, if it be 
in our Power; and perhaps it will undo us in this World| 
to make it; and if we do not, will be our Ruin in the | 


Other. | 


Beſides the Injury of Slander, it is commonly a very | 
high Provocation ; and the Conſequence of that may be 
4 as 
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25 bad as we can imagine, and may end in dangerous and 
deſperate Quarrels. This Reaſon the wiſe Son of Sirach 


gives, why we ſhould defame no Man, Whether it be, 
ſays he, 70 a Friend or a Foe, talk not of other Mens Lives: 
For he hath heard and obſerved thee: That is, one way 
or other it will probably come to his Knowledge, and 
when the time cometh he will ſhew his Hatred: That is, 
he will take the firſt Opportunity to revenge it, 

At the beſt, *tis always matter of Grief to the Perſon 
that is defam'd, and Chriftianity, which is the beff-natur'd 
lnſtitution in the World, forbids us the doing thoſe things, 
whereby we may 'grieve one another, A Man's good 
Name is a tender thing, and a Wound there ſinks deep in- 
to the Spirit, even of a wiſe and good Man, The more 
innocent any Man is in this kind, the more ſenſible is he 
of this hard Uſage; becauſe he never treats others ſo, nor 
is he conſcious to himſelf that he has deſerv'd it. The 
Conſequences of this Vice are as bad, or worſe to our 
ſelves, Whoever is wont to ſpeak Evil of others, gives 
a bad Character of himſelf, even to thoſe whom he de- 
fires to pleaſe; who if they be wiſe enough, will con- 
clude, that he ſpeaks of them to others, as he does of o- 
thers to them. And were it not for that fond Partiality 


which Men have for ' themſelves, no Man could be fo 


bind as not to ſee this, A reproachful and ſlanderous Speech 


bas coſt many a Man a Duel, and in that the loſs of his 


own Life, or the Murther of another, perhaps too the 
los of his own Soul. Tho? neither of thoſe great Miſ- 
chiefs ſhou'd happen, yet reproachful Language may be 
inconvenient enough many other ways; and no Quality 
does ordinarily recommend one more to the Favour and 
Cood-will of Men, than to be free from this Vice. Eve- 
ry one defires ſuch a Man's Friendſhip, and is apt to re- 
poſe a preat Truſt and Confidence in him, When he is 
dead, Men will praiſe him; and next to Piety towards 
God, and Righteouſneſs to Man, nothing is thought a 
more ſignificant Commendation, than that he was never, 
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or very rarely, heard to ſpeak. ill of any. It was a ſingu- 
lar Character of a certain Gentleman, He knew not what it Fu 
was to give any Man an ill Word. 
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L Improvements which Women have made MW ® 
of Education, there being hardly any MW co 

> Science in which ſome of them have not to 
" excelld, *Tis very plain, therefore, that W L. 
Nature has given them as good Talents as Men have, and MW te 
if they are till called the weaker Sex, tis becauſe the o- {tt 
ther, which aſſumes the Name of the wiſer, hinders M al! 
them of improving their Minds in uſeful Knowledge, by fl 
accuſtoming them to the Study and Practice of Vanity MW be 
and Trifles, | 9 

How can they be inſtructed in any ſolid Principles, M ti 
whoſe very Inſtructors are Froth and Emptineſs? Whereas MW f 
Women, were they rightly educated, and their Minds, MW 
from their Childhood, well inform'd, they wou'd be MW *: 
Proof againſt all thoſe Batteries, ſee through and ſcorn I ® 
thoſe little filly Artifices which are us'd to enſnare and de- M ! 
ceive them, A Woman fo inſtructed wou'd value her ſe MW 2 
only on her Vertue, and conſequently be moſt chary of M 1! 
' What ſhe eſteems ſo much. She wou'd know that not MY i 
what others ſay, but what her ſelf does, muſt build her 1 8 
up a good Name, and be the only thing that can exalt W \ 
ber; the loudeſt Encomium being not half ſo fatisfactory MW * 
as the calm and ſecret plaudit of her own Mind; which Y 3 
moving on true Principles of Honour and Virtue, woud . 

„ = not 


it 


IGNORANCE: 


not fail, on a Review of itſelf, to anticipate that delightful 
Eulogy ſhe ſhall one Day hear. 
Whence is it but from Ignorance, from want of Un- 


3 how to compare and judge of Things, to 


chooſe à right End, to proportion the Means to the End, 
and to rate every thing according to its proper Value, that 
we quit the Subſtance for the Shadow, Reality for Ap- 
pearance, and embrace thoſe very things, which if we 
underſtood, we ſhou'd hate and avoid, but now are re- 
concibd to merely, becauſe they uſurp the Name, tho* they 
have nothing of the Nature, of thoſe venerable Objects we 
delire and ſeek? Were it not for this Deluſion, is it pro- 
bable a Lady, who paſſionately deſires to be admir'd, 
ſhou'd ever conſent to ſuch Actions as render her baſe and 
contemptible ? Wou'd ſhe be fo abſurd as to think either 
to get Love or keep it by thoſe Methods, which occaſion 
Loathing, and conſequently end in Hatred? Wou'd ſhe 
reckon it a piece. of her Grandeur, or hope to gain E- 
ſteem by ſuch Exceſſes as really leſſen her in the Eyes of 
all conſiderate and judicious Perſons? Wou'd ſhe be fo 


filly as to look big, and think her ſelf the better Perſon 


becauſe ſhe has more Money to beſtow profuſely, or the 
good Luck to have a newer Mantua-Maker or Milliner, 
than her Neighbour? Wou'd ſhe, who, by the Regard 
ſhe pays to Wit, ſeems to make ſome Pretences to it, 
undervalue her Judgment ſo much as to admit the Scur- 
riity and profane noiſy Nonſenſe of Men, whoſe Fore- 
heads are better than their Brains, to paſs under that Cha- 
rater? Wou'd ſhe be ſo weak as to imagine that a few 
airy Fancies, join'd with a great deal of Impudence and 
Ill nature, the right Definition of modern Wit, can be- 
{peak him a Man of Senſe, who runs counter to all the 
Senſe and Reaſon that ever appear'd in the World? Than 
which nothing can be an Argument of greater Shallow= 
neſs, unleſs it be to regard and eſteem him for it. Wou'd 
a Woman, if ſhe truly underſtood her ſelf, be affected ei- 
ther with the Praiſes or the Calumnies of thoſe worthleſs 
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Perſons, whoſe Lives are a direct Contradiction to Reaſon, 
a very Sink of Corruption, by whom one wou'd bluſh 
to be commended, leſt they ſhou'd be miſtaken for Part- 
ners in or Connivers at their Crime? Will ſhe, who 
has a Jot of Diſcernment, think to ſatisfy ber greedy De- 


fice of Pleaſure with thoſe promiſing things that have a- 


gain and again deluded her? Or will ſhe, to obtain ſuch 
Bubbles, run the risk of forfeiting Joys infinitely ſatisfying 


and eternal? In fine, did not Ignorance impoſe upon us, 
we wou'd never laviſh out the greateſt part of our Time | 


and Care on the Decorations of a Tenement, in which 
our Leaſe is ſo very ſhort, and which for all our Induſtry 
may loſe its Beauty before that Leaſe is out, while we 
neglect a more glorious and durable Manſion; we wou'd 
never be ſo curious of the Houſe, and ſo careleſs of the 
Inhabitant, whoſe Beauty is capable of great Improve- 
ment, and will endure for .ever without Diminution or 
Decay. | | 


Thus Ignorance, and a narrow Education, lay the Foun» | 
dation of Vice, and Imitation and Cuſtom rear it up: 


Cuſtom, that mercileſs Torrent, carries all before it, and 
indeed can be reſiſted by none but ſuch as have a great 
deal of Prudence, and a rooted Virtue, *Tis but reaſona- 
ble that ſhe, who is not copable of giving better Rules, 
ſhou'd follow thoſe ſhe fees before her, left ſhe only change 
the Inſtance, and retain the Abſurdity. Twou'd puzzle a 
conſiderable Perſon to account for all that Sin and Folly 
that is in the World, which certainly has nothing in itſeff 
to recommend it, did not Cuſtom help to ſolve the Diffi- 
culty. For Virtue, without queſtion, has on all Accounts 
the Pre- eminence of Vice. Tis abundantly more plea- 
fant in the Add, as well as more advantageous in the Con- 
ſequences, as any one, who will but rightly uſe her Reaſon 
in a ſerious Reflexion on her ſelf and the Nature of 
Things, may eaſily perceive, *Tis Cuſtom therefore, that 
Tyrant Cuſtom, which is the grand Motive to all thoſe 

irrational Choices which we daily fee made in the mw 
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ſo very contrary to our preſent Intereſt and Pleaſare, as 
well as to our future, We think it an unpardonable Miſ- 
tike not to do as our Neighbours do, and part with our 
peace and Pleaſure as well as our Innocence and Virtue, 
meerly in Compliance with an unreaſonable Faſhion, and 
having inur'd our ſelves to Folly, we know not how to 
quit it, We go on-in Vice, not becauſe we find that Sa- 
tisfaction in it which we hope for from it, but becauſe 
we are unacquainted with the Superior Joys of Virtue. 

Add to this the Hurry and Noiſe of the World, which 
does generally ſo buſy and pre- engage us, that we have 
little Time, and leſs Inclination, to ſtand ſtill and reflect 
on our own Minds. Thoſe impertinent Amuſements 
which have ſeiz'd us, keep their Hold ſo well, and fo 
conſtantly buz about our Ears, that we cannot attend to 
the Dictates of our Reaſon, nor to the ſoft Whiſpers, and 
winning Perſuaſives of the Divine Spirit; by whoſe Af 
ſiſtance, were we diſpos'd to make uſe of it, we might 


ſhake off theſe Follies, and regain our Freedoms. But 


as! to complete our Misfortunes, by a continual Appli- 
cation to Vanity and Folly, we quite ſpoil the Contexture 
and Frame of our Minds, fo looſen and diſſipate them, 
that nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial will ſtay in them. By 


an habitual Inadvertency we render our ſelves incapable of 


any ſerious and improving Thought, till our Minds them- 
ſelves become as light and frothy, as thoſe Things they are 
converſant about. 
great Induſtry that bad People uſe to corrupt the good, 
and that unaccountable Backwardneſs which appears in too 
many good Perſons, to ſtand up for and propagate the 
Picty they profeſs ; ſo ſtrangely are things tranſpos'd, that 
Virtue puts on the Bluſhes which belong to_ Vice, and 
Vice inſults with the Authority of Virtue ; we ſhali have 


a pretty fair Account of the Cauſes of our Non impreve- 


ment, 
When a poor young Lady is taught to value herſelf on 


nothing but her Clothes, and to think ſhe's very fine * 
vie 
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To all which, if we farther add the 
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well accoutred ; when ſhe hears it ſaid, that tis Wiſdom. | 


enough for her to know how to dreſs herſelf, that ſhe 
may become amiable in his Eyes, to whom it appertains 


to be knowing and learned; who can blame her if ſhe 


ſpends. her Time and Money upon ſuch Accompliſhments, 


and ſometimes extends it farther than her Mifinformer de. | 
fires ſhe ſhou'd ? When ſhe ſees the Vain and the Gay | 
making parade in the World, and attended with the | 


Courtſhip and Admiration of the gazing Herd; no won- 


der that her tender Eyes are dazzled with the Pageantry, | 
and, wanting Judgment to. paſs a. due Eſtimate on them | 
and their Admirers, ſhe longs to be ſuch a fine and cele- | 
brated thing as they? What tho' ſhe be ſometimes told of | 
another World, ſhe has however a more lively Perception 
of this, and may well think, that, if her Inſtructors 
were in earneſt when they tell her of hereafter, they | 
wou d not be fo buſy'd and concern'd about what happens | 
here, She is, it may be, taught the Principles and Duties 
of Religion, but not acquainted with the Reaſons and 
Grounds of them, being told 'tis enough for her to be-} 
lieve; to examine why and wherefore belongs not to her. 
And thus, tho' her Piety may be tall and ſpreading, yet 
becauſe it wants Foundation and Root, the firſt rude} 
Temptation overthrows and blaſts it, or perhaps the ſhort- | 
liv'd Gourd decays and withers of its own accord, But 
why ſhou'd ſhe be blam'd for ſetting no great Value upon | 
her Soul, whoſe nobleſt Faculty, her Underſtanding, is | 
render'd uſcleſs to her? Or cenſur'd for relinquiſhing a} 
Courſe of Life, whoſe Prerogatives ſhe was never ac- | 
quainted with; and tho' highly reaſonable in itſelf, was put 
upon the embracing it with as little Reaſon as ſhe now} 
forſakes it? For if her Religion itſelf be taken up 2s the 
Mode of the Country, tis no firange thing that ſhe lays | 
it dowa again in Conformity to the Faſhion, Where | 
ſhe whole Reaſon is ſuffered ro diſplay itſelf, to enquire} 


into the Grounds and Motives of Religion, to make a 


Diſquiſition of its Graces, and ſearch out its hidden Bran- 
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IGNORAN ex. 281 
thes; who is a Chriſtian out of Choice, not in Confor- 
mity to thoſe among whom ſhe lives; and cleaves to 
piety becauſe 'tis her Wiſdom, her Intereſt, her Joy, not 
becauſe ſhe has been accuſtom'd to it; ſhe who is not only 
eminently and unmoveably good, but able to give a Rea- 
fon why ſhe is ſo, is too firm and ſtable to be mov'd 
by the pitiful Allurements of Sin, too wiſe and too well 
bottom'd to be undermin'd and ſupplanted by the ſtrongeſt 
Eforts of Temptation, Doubtleſs, a truly Chriſtian Life 
requires a clear Underſtanding, as well as regular Affecti- 
ous, that both together may move the Will to a direct 
Choice of Good, and a ſtedfaſt Adherence to it. For tho 
the Heart may be honeſt, is is but by Chance that the 
Will is right if the Underſtanding be ignorant and cloudy. 
And what's the Reaſon that we ſometimes ſee Perſons un- 
happily falling off from their Piety, but becauſe twas 
tizir Affections, not their judgment, that inclin'd them 
to be religious? Reaſon and Truth are firm and immuta- 
lle: She who bottoms on them is on ſure Ground. Hu- 
mour and Inclination are ſandy Foundations, and ſhe who 
s ſway'd by her Affections, more then by her judgment, 
owes the Happineſs of her Soul, in a great meaſure, te 
the Temper of her Body, Her Piety may perbaps blaze 
hh, but will not laſt long; for the àffections are various 
ind changeable, mov'd by every Object, and the laſt 
Comer eafily undoes whatever his Predeceſſor has done 
before. Such Perſons are always in Extremes, they are 
her violently good, or quite cold and indifferent; a per- 
petual Trouble to themſelves and others, by indecent Rap- 
ures, or unneceſſary Scruples: There is no Beauty and 
Order in their Lives, all is rapid and unaccountable ; they 
we now very furious in ſuch a Courſe, but they cannot 
tt] why, and anon as violent in the other Extreme. Ha- 
ing more Heat than Light, their Zeal out-runs their 
Knowledge; and inſtead of repreſenting Piety as it is in 
uit, the moſt lovely and inviting thing imaginable, they 
ole it to the Contempt and Ridicule of the on 
World. 
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World. Their Devotion becomes ricketted, ſtary'd aud! fy 
contracted in ſome of its vital Parts, and diſproportion'a| 


and overgrown in leſs material Inſtances: Whilſt one 
Duty is overdone to commute for the Neglect of another,] 


Knees, atones for all the Miſcarriages of her Converſui.f 
on: Not conſidering that 'tis in vain to petition for thoſe 
Graces which we take no care to practiſe, and a Mockery 
to adore thoſe Perfections we run counter to; that thel 
true End of all our Prayers and external Devotion, is tof 
work our Minds to a true Chriſtian Temper, to obtain 
for us the Empire of our Paſſions, and to reduce all itte. 
gular Inclinatione, that ſo we may be as like God in Pu- 
rity and all his imitable Excellencies, as is conſiſtent with 
the Imperfection of a Creature. / 
Having diſcours'd of the Advantages of good Under 
ſanding towards the regular Conduct of Life: Let ug 
now conſider how it may be improv'd. If Perfection 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs and Largeneſs of its View; it 
improves proportionably as its Ideas become clearer and 
more extenſive ; But this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if 
all -forts of Notices contributed to our Improvement: 
There are ſome things which make us no wiſer when 
we know them, others which 'tis beſt to be ignorant of 
But that Underſtanding ſeems to be moſt exalted, which 
has the cleareſt and moſt extenſive View of ſuch Truths 
as are ſuitable to its Capacity, and neceſſary and convenient 
to be known in this preſent State: For being as we are, 
but Creatures, our Underſtanding, in its greateſt PerfeQi4 
on, has only a limited Excellency, It has, indeed, a val} 
Extent, and it were not amiſs if we tarry'd a little in the 
Contemplation of its Powers and Capacities, provided that 
the Proſpect did not make us giddy, that we rememoe!y 
from whom we have receiv'd them, and balance tholgy 
lofty thoughts, which a View of our Intellectuals my 
occaſion, with the depreſſing ones which the Irregularitlf 
of our Morals will ſuggeſt ; that we learn from this In- 
Es : ſpectioſ 
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d and} feftion how indecorous it is to buſy this bright ſide of 
_ ss in mean Things, ſeeing it is capable of ſuch noble 
one ones. 
nother, ll Uamane Nature is a wonderful Compoſure, admirable 
on her nits outward Structure, but much more excellent in the 
verſiti- i yautics of its inward ; and ſhe, who conſiders in whoſe 
g thoſe Image her Soul was created, and whoſe Blood was ſhed to 
ockeryſ redeem it, cannot prize it too much, nor forget to pay it 
lat theſ jr utmoſt Regard. There's nothing in this material 
„ Is fol 
obtainf 
l irre- 


on, and for which we many times expoſe our Souls to 
eig Ruin, are of no Conſideration in reſpe& of it: They are 
in Fu- dot the Good of the Soul: Its Happineſs depends not on 
t wih dem, but they often deceive and withdraw it from its 
me Good, It was made for the Contemplation and En- 
pyment of its God, and all Souls are capable of this, 
o in a different Degree, and by Meaſures ſomewhat dif- 
rent, | 

Truth in general is the Obje& of the Underſtanding,. 
but all Truths are not equally evident, becauſe of the Li- 
nitztion of the humane Mind; which, tho” it can gra- 
(uy take in many Truths, yet cannot, any more than 
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be particular Truths of which God has not thought fit 
b communicate ſuch Ideas to us, as are neceſſary to the- 
iſquiſition of them : For knowing nothing within us, 
but ty the Idea we have of it, and judging only accord- 
ig to the Relation we find between two or more Ideas: 
Ven we cannot diſcover the Truth we ſearch after by 
mention, or the immediate Compariſon of two Ideas, 'tis 
Kreſiry that we ſhou'd have a third by which to com- 
Fre them, but if this middle Idea be wanting, tho' we 
hre ſufficient Evidence of thoſe two which we wou'd 
Ompare, becauſe we have a clear and diſtin&t Conception 
if them ; yet we are ignorant of thoſe Truths which 
mud ariſe from their Compariſon, becauſe we want a 
ard by which to compare them. | 


Vorld to be compar d to it. All the gay things we dote 


vor Sight, attend to many things at once, There ate 
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To give an Inſtance of this in a Point of great Cons 
ſequence, and of late very much controverted, tho? to 10 
purpoſe, becauſe we take the wrong Method, and wov' 
make that the Object of Science, which is properly the 
Object of Faith, the Doctrine of the Trinity. Revelation 
which is but an Exaltation and Improvement of Reaſon; 
has told us, That the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghoſt is God; and our Idea of the Godhead cf 
any one of theſe Perſons, is as clear as our Idea of an; 

of the other : Both Reaſon and Revelation aſſure us, That 
God is one ſimple Eſſence, Undivided, and Infinite in all 
Perfection; this is the natural Idea which we have of 
God: How then can the Father be God, the Son God! 
and the Holy Ghoſt God, when yet there is but one God? 
That theſe two Propolitions are true, we are certain, beth 

i becauſe God, who cannot lye has reveal'd them, and be) 
cauſe we have as clear an Idea of them, as it is poſſible a 
finite Mind ſhou'd have of an infinite Nature, But wa 
cannot find out how this ſhou'd be by the bare Compari4 
ſon of theſe two Ideas, without the help of a third by 
which to compare them: This God has not thought fi 
to impart to us; the Proſpect it wou'd have given uf 
wou'd have been too dazzling, too bright for Mortality td 
bear, and we ought to acquieſce in the divine Will. 54 
then we are all aſſur'd, that theſe two Propoſitions ag 
true; There is but one God, and there are three Perſons in 
the Godbead ; ; but we know not the Manner how theſe : 
things are: Nor can our Acquieſcence be thought unreay 
ſonable, nor the Doctrine we ſubſcribe to be run down 29 
abſurd and contradictory by every little warm Diſputer aug 
Pretender to Reaſon, whoſe Life is, perhaps, a continual 
Contradiction to it, and he knows little of it beſides thel 
Name. For we ought not to think it ſtrange, that Godl 
has folded up his own Nature, not in Darkaeſs, but in 
an adorable, inacceſſible Light, ſince his Wiſdom fees | is 
fit to keep us ignorant of our own, We know and feel 


the Union between our Soul and Body, but who among'g 
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bs ſees ſo clearly as to find out with Certitude and Exact- 
gels, the ſecret Ties which unite two ſuch different Sub- 


y thefMtinces, or how they are able to act upon each other? 
lation we are conſcious of our own Liberty; whoever denies it, 
eaſon Mlitenies that we are capable of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
i, an{Micorades his Nature, and makes himſelf but a more cu- 


ous Piece of Mechaniſm; and none but Atheiſts will 
all in queſtion the Providence of God, or deny that he 
wrerns All, even the moſt free of all his Creatures, But 
who can reconcile me theſe ? or adjuſt the Limits be- 
ve offMf:ween God's Preſcience, and Man's Free-will? Our Under. 


God MM iindings are ſufficiently illuminated to lead us to the Foun- 
Godin of Life and Light. We do, or may know enough to 
bet our Souls with the nobleſt Conceptions, the humbleſt 
d be. Moration, and the entireſt Love of the Author of our 


it wel: Vie of that Knowledge which we have, as to be puft 


mpariWi with it, how dangerous wou'd it be for us to have 
ird by more Knowledge in a State in which we have ſo little 
lit fit Humility? But if vain Man will pretend to Wiſdom, let 
ren u um firſt learn to know the length of his own Line. 


Tho' the humane Intelle& has a large Extent, yet being li- 
nited, as we have already ſaid ; this Limitation is the 
Cuſe of thoſe different Modes of thinking, which, for 


for in this preſent and imperfect State in which we know 
bt any thing by Intvition, or immediat. View, except a 
fe firſt Principles, which we call Self. evident, the moſt 
df our Knowledge is acquir'd by Reaſoning and Deduction: 
lad theſe three Modes of Underſtanding, Faith, Science, 
nd Opinion, are no otherwiſe diftinguiſh'd than by the 
Gifrent Degrees of Clearneſs and Evidence, in the Pre- 
miſes from whence the Concluſion is drawn. 
Knowledge, in a proper and reſtricted Senſe, and as ap- 
Fopriated to Science, ſignifies that clear Perception which 
b follow'd by a firm Aſſent to Coucluſions rightly drawn 
om Premiſes of which we have clear and diſtinct Ideas: 
| FE Which 


bing, and what can we deſire farther ? If we make ſo ill 


Ditinction fake, we call Faith, Science, and Opinion: 
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from it, is {aid to be believ'd: This is what we call Faith 
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Which Premiſes or Principles muſt be ſo clear * evid 
dent, that ſuppoſing us reafonable Creatures, and fred 
from Prejudices and Paſſions, which, for the time thed 
predominate, as good as deprive us of our Reaſon, wi 
cannot withhold our aſſent from them without manifef 
Violence to our Reaſon. 

But if the Nature of the Thing be ſuch, as that i 
admits of no undoubted Premiſes to argue from, or, 4 
leaſt, we do not at preſent know of any, or that th 
Concluſion does not ſo neceſſarily follow, as to give 
perfect Satisfaction to the Mind, and to free it fron 
all Heſitation, that which we think of it is then cal! 
Opinion. > 

Again, if the Medium we make aſe of to prove tt 
Propoſition be Authority, the Concluſion which. we dray 


and when the Authority is God's, a divine Faith. 

Moral Certainty is a Species of Knowledge, whoſ 
Proofs are of a compounded Nature, in part reſembling 
thoſe which belong to Science, and partly thoſe of Faith 
We do not make the whole Proceſs our ſelves, but de 
pend on another for the immediate Proof; but we ou 
ſelves deduce the mediate from Circumſtances and Princiy 


Ples as certain, and almoſt as evident as thoſe of Sciency"* 
and which lead us to the immediate Proofs. and make i 
unreaſonable to doubt of them. Indeed, we do not ſeliſ de 
dom deceiye our {elves in this Matter, by inclining altern 
nately to both Extremes. Sometimes we reject Truth In 
which are morally certain, as conjectural and probadigl 
only, becauſe they have not a phyſical and mathematica i ub 
Certainty, which they are incapable of: At another tima w 
we embrace the flighteſt Conjectures, and any thing which de 
looks with Probability, as moral Certainties and real Vin lo! 
tues, if Fancy, Paſſion» or Intereſt recommend them. de 
ready are we to be determin'd by theſe, rather than by ſof oy 
lid Reaſon, all 
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ad evil la this Enumeration of the ſeveral Ways of Knowing, 
nd free Senſes are not reckon'd, in regard that we are more 

WI roperly ſaid to be conſcious of, than to know ſuch 
Writings as we perceive by Senſation : And alſo becauſe 
tat Light which we ſuppoſe to be let into our Ideas by 
ur Senſes, is indeed very dim and fallacious, and not to 
d rely'd on till it has paſt the Teſt of Reaſon; neither is 
kere any Mode of Knowledge which may not be reduc'd 
v thoſe already mentioned. Now, tho' there is a great 
iference between Opinion and Science, true Science be- 
ng immutable, but Opinion variable and uncertain ; yet 
dere is not ſuch a Difference between Faith and Science as 
j uſually ſuppos d; the Difference conſiſts not in the Cer- 
inty, but in the way of Proof; the Objects of Faith 
xe as rationally and as firmly prov'd as the Objects of 
Il FairhMikience, tho' by another way: As Science demonſtrates 
ſhings that are ſeen, ſo Faith is the Evidence of ſuch as 
te not ſeen: And he who rejects the Evidence of Faith 
n ſuch things as belong to its Cogniſance, is as unrea- 


whe | 
embling 


pf FaithMbnable as he who denies Propoſitions in Geometry that are 
but defW©jor'd with mathematical Exactneſs. | ; 
we ou There is nothing true which is not in itſelf demon- 


3 princi i able, or which we ſhou'd not pronounce to be true, had 
Science ne a clear and intuitive View of it. But, as was faid 


make i dbove, we fee very few things by Intuition, neither are 
not {e'v* furniſh'd with Mediums to make the Proceſs our ſelves 
ng alte q in demonſtrating all Truths, and therefore there are ſome 
© Truth kruths, which we muſt either be totally ignorant of, or 
probadlf te receive them on the Teſtimony of another Perſon, to 
ematici vboſe Underſtanding they are clear and manifeſt, tho? not 
ber tim! ours; And if this Perſon be one, who can neither be 
ig which{cciv'd nor deceive, we are as certain of thoſe Conclu- 
real Vic ſons which we ſtrove by his Authority, as we are of thoſe 
hem, Sve demonſtrate by our own Reaſon; nay more certain. 
an by ſofffſl) bow much his Reaſon is more comprehenſive and in- 


alible than our own, 


Science 


ingenuity, to require that fort of Proceſs peculiar to Sci- 


may indeed ſer up in Bedlam for a Man of extraordinary 


a 
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Science is the following the Proceſs our ſelves upd 
clear and evident Principles. Faith is a Dependence 9 
the Credit of another, in ſuch Matters as are out of View 
And when we have very good Reaſon to ſubmit to thy 
Teſtimony of the Perſon we believe, Faith is as firm, aut 
thoſe Truths it diſcovers to us as truly intelligible, andy 
ſtrongly prov'd in their kind, as Science, | 
In a Word, as every Senſe, ſo every Capacity of t i 
Underſtanding, has its proper Objects. The Objects oW i; 
Science are things within our View, of which we my ne 
have clear and diftin& Ideas, and nothing ſhou'd be deter. 
min'd here without Clearneſs and Evidence. To be able 
to repeat any Perſon's Dogma, without forming a diſtin 
Idea of it our ſelves, is not to know, but to remember; 
and to have a confus'd indeterminate Idea, is to conjeureM w 
not to underſtand. | nm 
The Objects of Faith are as certain, and as truly inte- m 
ligible in themſelves, as thoſe of Science, as has been fad th: 
already; only we become perſuaded of the Truth of them by 
by another Method: We do not ſee them ſo clearly and bo 
diſtinctly as to be unable to disbelieve them. Faith has 2½ ha 
Mixture of the Will, that it may be rewardable; for who Wl fro 
will thank us for giving our Aſſent where it was impoſ- 
ſible to withhold it? Faith then may be ſaid to be a fort of ¶ of 
Knowledge capable of Reward, and Men are Infidels not WW to 
for want of Conviction, but through an Unwillingneſs to to 
believe. ten 
As it is a Fault to believe in Matters of Science, where I be 
we may expect Demonſtration and Evidence, ſo it is 2M: 
Reproach to our Underſtanding, and a Proof of our Diſ- 


ei c, for the Confirmation of ſuch Truths as are not the 
proper Objects of it: It is as ridiculous as to reje& Mu- 
ſick becauſe we cannot taſte or ſmell it, or to deny there 
is ſuch a thing as Beauty becauſe we do not hear it, He 
who wou'd ſee with his Ears, and hear with his Eyes, 


Reach, 
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upd Reach, a fagacious Perſon who will not be impoſed upon, 
ce off one who muſt have more authentick Proofs than his dull 
ew Forefarhers were content with. But Men of dry Reaſon, 
to th 2nd a moderate Genius, I ſuppoſe, will think Nature has 
n, a done very well in alloting to each Senſe its proper Em- 
ployment; and ſuch as theſe will as readily acknowledge, 
that it 1s as honourable for the Soul to believe what is 
of the truly the Object of Faith, as it is for her to know what: 
Ms ol is really the Object of her Knowledge, And were we 
e ma not ſtrangely perverſe, we ſhou'd not ſcruple divine Autho- 
rity, when we daily ſubmit to humane. Whoever has not 
be able {cn Paris, has nothing but humane Authority to aſſure him 
diſtind there is ſuch a Place, and yet he wou'd be laugh'd at as 
ember; ridiculous who ſhou'd call it in queſtion; tho? he may, as 
jecture well in this as in another Caſe, pretend that his Infor- 
rers have Deſigns to ſerve, intend to impoſe on him, and 
y inte- mock his Credulity. Nay how many of us daily make 
en fad that a Matter of Faith, which indeed belongs to Science, 
f themſſ by adhering blindly to the Dictates of ſome famous Phi- 
rly and bſopher in Phyſical Truths, the Principles of which we 
1 has a have as much Right to examine, and to make Deductions 
r who WW from them, as he had? | 
impoſ- la a Word, We may know enough for all the Purpoſes 
ſort of of Liſe, enough to buſy this active Faculty of Thinking, 
els not WW to employ and entertain the ſpare Intervals of Time, and 
neſs to i to keep us from Ruſt and Idleneſs, but we muſt not pre- 
end to fathom all Depths with our ſhort Line; we ſhou'd 
where be wiſe unto Sobriety, and reckon we know very little, 
it is 2 Hif we go about to make our own Rexſon the Standard of 


ur Diſ- Hal Truth. It is very certain that nothing is true but what 
to Sci» ¶ conformable to Reaſon; that is to the divine Reaſon, of 
not the wich ours is but a ſhort faint Ray; and it is as certain, 
ct Mu- tut there are many Truths which humane Reaſon cannot 
y there Hoomprehend. Therefore to be thoroughly ſenſible of the 
t. He cpꝛcity) of the Mind, to diſcern preciſely its Bounds and 


s Eyes, I limits, and to direct our Studies and Inquiries accordingly; 
rdinary I know what is to be known, and to believe what is to 
Reach, Vor. I. O - be 
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be believ'd, is the Property of a wiſe Perſon, To be con- 
tent with too little Knowledge, or to aſpire to overmuch, 
is equally a Fault; to make that uſe df our Underſtandings | 
which God has fitted and defign'd them for, is the Medi- 
um which we ought to take. For the Difference between 
a Plowman and a Doctor does not ſeem to conſiſt in this, 

that the Buſineſs of the one is to ſearch after Knowledge, | 
and that the other has nothing to do with it. No: who« |} 
ever has a rational Sou], ought ſurely to employ it about | 
ſome Truth or other, to procure for it right Ideas, that its 
Judgments may be true, tho' its Knowledge be not very | 
extenſive, But herein lies the Difference, that tho' Truth | 
1s the Object of every individual Underſtanding, yet all are } 
not equally enlarg'd, nor able to comprehend ſo much; 
and they, whoſe Capacities and Circumſtances of living do WI, 
not fit them for it, lie not under that Obligation of if 
extending their View, which Perſons of a larger Reach = 
and greater Leifure do. There is indeed frequently a Mil- the 
take in this matter. People who are not fit, will be puz- r. 
ling their Heads to little purpoſe; and thoſe who are, prove je 


oy 


A 


flothful, and decline the Trouble. Thus will it be if we 
do not thoroughly underſtand our ſelves, but ſuffer Pride 5g 
or Eaſe to make the Eſtimate. Aon 
Having conſider d the Capacity of the Underſtanding in : 
General, we muſt deſcend to the View of our own Pd k 
ticular ; obſerving the Bent and Turn of our own Minds, o n. 
which way our Genius lies, and to what it is moſt in he! 
clin'd, I ſee no reaſon why there may not be as greatly 
a-Variety in Minds, as there is in Faces; that the Soul a0, , 
well as the Body may not have ſomething in it to diſtin, u. 
guiſh it, not only from all other intelligent Natures, buf... 
even from thoſe of its own kind. There are different Profite 
portions in Faces, which recommend them to ſome Ey4,7.. 
ſooner than to others; and tho? all Truth is amiable to ls 
reaſonable Mind, and proper to employ it, yet why Mah. 
there not be ſome particular Truths more agreeable to ea,, 0 
individual Underſtanding than others are? —— f 
r K 2 
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= IF Beauty to the material World, and why not to the intellec- 
h, ] tual? We can diſcern the different Abilities which the 
IJ wif Author of all things has endow'd us with; the dif- 
ferent Circumſtances in which he has plac'd us, in refe- 
rence to this World, and the Concerns of an Animal Life, 
that (ome may be continually uſeful ; and that ſince each 
ſingle Perſon is too limited and confin'd to attend to many, 
much leſs to all things, we may receive from each other 
a reciprocal Advantage ; and why -may we not think he 
has done the ſame with reſpect to Truth? that ſince it is 
too much for one, our united Strength ſhou'd be employ'd 
in the Search of her. Eſpecially ſince the divine Being, 
who contains in himſelf all Reality and Truth, is Infinite 
in Perfection, and therefore ſhould be infinitely ador d and 
lov'd. And if Creatures are by their Being fo uncapable 
af rendring to their Incomprehenſible Creator an Adoration 
ind Love that is worthy of him, it is but decorous that 
oY they ſhould however do as much as they can. All that 
IJ Vaicty of ſublime Truths, of beautiful and wondrous Ob- 
AY jets which ſurround us, are nothing elſe but a various diſ- 
ay of his unbounded Excellencies, and why ſhould any 
Jof them paſs unobſerv'd ? why ſhould not every individual 
bnderſtanding be in a more eſpecial manner fitted for, 
Ind employ'd in the Diſquiſition of ſome particular Truth 
nd Beauty? *Tis true, after all our re- ſearches, we can 
d ro more ſufficient,y know God, than we can worthily 
5 bre him; and are as much unable to find out all his 
orks, as we are his Nature. Yet this ſhould only prompt 
s to exert all our Powers, and to do our beſt, ſince even 
tat were too little, cou'd we poſſibly, do more. We can 
ever offer to him ſo much Praiſe as he deſerves; and 
erefore tis but fit he ſhou'd have all that Mankind can 
only render him. He is indeed immutable in his own 
ture, but thoſe Diſcoveries we daily make of his Ope- 
tions, will always afford us ſomewhat new and ſurpriz- 
* for this all- glorious Sun, the Author of Life and 
0 2 . 


leſs Attempts, and be forced to come off with that pitiful Apo- 
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Light, is as inexhauſtible a Source of Truth, as he is «| 
Joy and Happineſs, | | 
If then we are convinc'd that there is ſome peculiar | 


Task allotted us, our next Buſineſs will be to inquire what | 


it is, To know our own Strength, and neither to over | 
nor under-rate our ſelves, is one of the moſt material | 
Points of Wiſdom, and which indeed we are moſt com- 
monly ignorant of, elſe we ſhould not reach at all, how 
unable ſoever we are to attain it, nor make ſo many ſucceſs. 3 


logy, I was miſtaken, I did not think it. But we can ſcarce! 
duly eſtimate our Underſtandings, *till we have regulated our 
Wills, reform'd Self- love, and a Train of unmortify'd Paſ- ! 
ſions, which engage us in a frequent Error and Aptneſs to 
jeſſen the humane Mind, to detract from its Grandeur, and? 
abridge its Powers, when we conſider it in general, and 
as great a Forwardneſs when we look on our ſelves, to ex- 
tend our Abilities beyond their Bounds, Are we conſcious ” 
of a Defect? the Shallowneſs of humane Reaſon at large d 
muſt bear the Blame. We harangue very excellently on the 
Ignorance and Vanity of Mankind, and it were well if .“. 
we reſted here, and would forbear to murmur even at out ta 
Creator hirn ſelf for allowirg us ſo ſcanty a Portion. Bus 
if Reaſon has ſhone out, diſpelling thoſe Clouds which &# 
clips'd the bright Face of Truth, we arrogate all to ouff 
ſelves. My Diſcovery, my Hypotheſis, the Strength and ; 
Clearneſs of my Reaſonings, rather than the Truth, are 
what we wou'd expoſe to View; tis that we idolize ou 
ſelves, and wou'd have every one admire and celebratd] 
And yet all this is no more, perhaps, than another has donl 


C55 — a bee. waa G 2 


ce 
— py 


before us, or at leaſt might have done with our Opportuſ > 
nities and Advantages, The Reverſe of this Procedui 
would become us better; and it were more glorious, as Wd 5 
as more juſt, to aſcribe the Excellencies of the Mind 
humane Nature in the Lump, and to take the Weakneſſes fl die 
our ſelves, By this we ſhou'd both avoid Sloth, the bell per 
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vſe we can make of our Ignorance and Infirmity being 
firſt to be humbled for, and then ſedulouſly to endeavour 


their Amendment, and alſo ſecure our Induſtry from the 
culiar WY: Mixtures of Pride and Envy; by looking on our own Ac- 
what MW quiſitions as a general Treaſure, in which the whole have 
over MY 2 Night: we ſhould pretend to no more than a Share; and 
aterial MI conſidering our {elves as Parts of the the ſame Whole, we 
com. M {929 expect to find our own Account in the improve- 
how ment of every Part of it; which would reſtrain us from 
cceſt. being puft up with the Contemplation of our own, and 
| Apo-| from repining at our Neighbour's Excellencies, For let 
ſcarce = Reaſon fhine forth where it may, as we cannot engroſs, 
ed our b neither can we be excluded from ſharing in the Benefit 
4 pa- unleſs we wilfully exclude our ſelves; every one being the 
neſs to better for true Worth and good Senſe, except the little 
ir, andf Souls that envy them. =” 
al, and To help us to the Knowledge of our own Capacities, 


the Informations of our Friends, nay even of our- Ene- 


bros mies, may be uſeful, The former, if wiſe and true, will 
it lunge direct us to the ſame Courſe to which our Genius points. 
on theY and the latter will induſtrioufly endeavour to divert us from 
well if N. We cannot be too careful, that thoſe do not dilguiſe- 


themſelves under the ſpecious Appearance of the former, to 
do us an ill Turn the more effectually. For it is not ſeldom 
ſeen, that ſuch as pretend great Concern for us, will preſs 
us on to ſuch Studies, or ways of Living, as inwardly 


1 at out 
1. But 
ybich eß 


out 
be an | they know we are unfit for, to gratify thereby their ſecret 
urh, auß Euvy, diverting us from that to which our own Genius 
le ouf diſpoſes us, and in which therefore they have reaſon to ſup- 
elebratd pole we wou'd be excellent. But tho' we may make uſe 
nas don ef the Opinions of both, yet if we will be fincere and in- 
Jpport eauous, we cannot have a more faithful Director than 
roceduttf} bur own Heart. He who gave us theſe Diſpolitions, will 
8, as we ecite us to the Uſe and Improvement of them, and, un- 
Mind 0 leſs we drive him from us by our Impurity, or thro' Ne- 


pligence and want of Attention, let ſlip his ſecret Whiſ- 
pers, this Maſter within us will lay moſt in our View ſuch. 
O 3 Leſions 
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Leſſons as he wou'd have us take, Our Care then muſt 
be, to open our Eyes to that Beam of Light, which does 
in a more eſpecial manner break in upon us; to fix ſteadi- 
ly, and to examine accurately, thoſe Notions which are 


moſt lively repreſented to us, and to lay out our Thoughts 
and Time in the Cultivation of them. It may be our Hu» 


mour will not be gratify'd, nor our Intereſt ſery'd by ſuch 
a Method, Other Buſineſs or Amuſements put on a finer | 
Garb, and come attended with more Charms and Gran- 
deur; theſe recommend us to the World, make us beloy'd | 
and illuſtrious in it: Whilſt the Followers of Truth are 
deſpis'd and look'd askew on, as fantaſtical Speculatiſts, } 
unſociable Thinkers, who pretend to ſee farther than their 
Neighbours, to rectify what Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd; ang 
are ſo unmannerly, as to think and talk out of the com- 
mon way, He who ſpeaks Truth makes a Satyr upon | 
the greateſt part of Mankind, and they are not over-apt | 
to forgive him. Their Gall is touch'd proportionably as 
their Wounds are more deeply ſearch'd into, tho! it be on- 
ly in order to a Cure. They therefore who love Truth ſhali be 
hated by the moſt; who, tho? they openly pretend to Ho- 
Nour, yet ſecretly malign her, becauſe ſhe reproaches them, 
And as a plauſible Life is not often a very religious one, 
which made the beſt Judge pronounce a Woe on thoſe of 
whom all Men ſhould ſpeak well, ſo neither is the moſt ? 
Juſt and illuminated Underſtanding, the moſt admir'd and 
truſted to; but a plauſible Speaker, as well as a plauſible } 
Liver, commonly has the Applauſe of the World, If then 
vre conſult our Paſſions and Vanity, we ſhall go near to 
determine amiſs, and make that uſe of our Intellectuals, 
which Fancy or Intereſt puſhes us on to, not which Na- 
ture has fitted us for. Hence it is, that thoſe who might 
have done very well in ſome Studies and Employments, 
make but bungling Work when they apply themſelves to 
others. We go on apace, when the Wind and Tide are 
on our ſide, but it colts us much Labour, and we make 
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As a due Conſideration of our particular Capacity would 
put us right in our Studies, ſo wou'd it keep us from claſh= 
ing with our Neighbours, whom we often contend with, 
not ſo much out of love to Truth, 2s. thro' a Humour of 
Contradiction, or becauſe we think it the. beſt way to 
ſhew our Parts, artd by this Trial of Skill to exalt our 
ſelves above them. If, inſtead of diſputing and laughing 
with them, of bending all the Force of our Wit, to con- 


tradict and oppoſe thoſe Advances which they make, we 


wou'd well underſtand, duly employ, and kindly commu- 
nicate our peculiar Talent, how much more Service might 
we do our Lord? how much more uſeful might we 
be to one another? We ſhou'd be reſtrain'd from aſpiring 
to things above our Reach, and not abuſe thoſe good Parts 
which were given us for common Benefit, to the Deſtruc- 
tion of our ſelves and others. 

Becauſe they who need Amendment moſt, are com- 
monly leaſt diſpos d to make ſuch Reflexions as are 


neceſſary to procure it, we will conſider a little for them, _ 


and obſerve the moſt uſual Defects of the thinking Fa- 
culty. | : 

If we are of their Opinion who ſay, the Underſtand 
ing is only paſſive, and that Judgment belongs to the Will, 
| ſe not any Defect the former can have, beſides Narrow- 
nels, and a Diſability to extend it ſelf to many things, 
which is indeed incident to all Creatures; the brighteſt In- 
teligence in the higheſt Order of Angels is then defective, 
as well as the meaneſt Mortal, tho' in a leſs degree. Nor. 
ought it to be complain'd of, ſince *tis natural and neceſ- 
lary; we may as well deſire to be Gods, as deſire to know 
al things, Some ſort of Ignorance, therefore, or Non- 
perception, we cannot help. A finite Mind, ſuppoſe it 
: large as you pleaſe, can never extend it {elf to infinite 
ruths, 8 

But no doubt it is in our Power, to remedy a great deal 


more than we do, and probably a larger Range is allow'd 


u, than the moſt active and lively Underſtanding has hi- 
| O 4 therto 
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296 IGNORANCE. 
therto reach'd, Ignorance then eannot be avoided, bur 
Error may; we cannot judge of things of which we 
have no Idea, but we can ſuſpend our Judgment about 
| thoſe of which we have, tho' Clearneſs and Evidence ob- 
lige us to paſs it. Indeed, in ſtrictneſs of Speech, the | 
Will, and not the Underſtanding, is blameable when we 
think amiſs, ſince the latter oppoſes not the Ends for which | 
God made it, but readily extends it ſelf as far as it can, re- 
ceiving ſuch Impreſſions as are made on it. *Tis the for- 
mer which directs it to ſuch Objects, that fills up its Ca- 
pacity with ſuch Ideas, as are foreign to its Buſineſs, and 
of no uſe to it, or which does not at leaſt oppoſe the In- 
curſions of material Things, and deface, as much as it is 
able, thoſe Impreſſions which ſenſible Objects leave in the 
Imagination. | Ml] 
They who apply themſelves to the Contemplation of ! 
Truth, will perhaps at firſt find a Contraction, or empti- 
neſs of Thought. and that their Mind offers nothing on 
the Subject they wou'd confider, is not ready at unfolding, 3 
nor in repreſenting correſpondent Ideas to be compar'd © 
with it, is, as it were, aſleep, or in a Dream, and tho“ 
not empty of all Thought, yet thinks nothing clearly or 
to the purpoſe. The primary Cauſe of this, is that Limita= 
tion which all created Minds are ſubject to, which Limi- 
tation appears more viſible in ſome than in others, either 
becauſe ſome Minds are endow'd by their Creator with 2 
larger Capacity than the reſt; or if you are not inclin'd to 
think ſo, then by reaſon of the bodily Indifpoſition of the 
Organs, which cramps and contracts the Operations of the 
Mind. That Perſon whoſe Capacity of receiving Ideas is 
very little; whoſe Ideas are diſorder d, and not capable of 
being ſo diſpos'd as that they may be compar'd, in order 
to the forming of a Judgment, is a Fool, or little better. 
If we find this to be our Caſe, and that after frequent Tri- 
als there appears no hopes of Amendment, tis beſt to de- 
ſiſt, we ſhall but loſe our labour, we may do ſome good 
in an active Life, and Employments that depend on = ; 
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us ſee whether it be thus with us in all Caſes: Can we 


think and argue rationally about a Dreſs, an Intrigue, an 
Eſtate ? Why then not upon better Subjects? The way 
of conſidering and meditating juſtly, is the ſame on all Oc- 
*Tis true, there will feweſt Ideas riſe, when we 
would meditate on ſuch Subjects as we have been- 
laſt converſant with; but this is a Fault which it is in our 
Power to remedy, firſt by Reading or Diſcourſing, and 


caſions. 


then by frequent and ſerious Meditation. 


As thoſe we have been ſpeaking of are hinder'd in their: 
Search after Truth, thro' a want of Ideas, ſo there are a- 


nother ſort, who are not happy in their Enquiries, on ac- 
count of the Multitude and Impetuoſity of theirs. Vola- 


tileneſs of Thought, very pernicious to true Science, is a 


Fault, which People of warm Imaginations and active Spi- 


tits are apt to fall into. Such a Temper is readily diſpos'd. 
to receive Errors, and very well qualify'd to propagate. 


them, eſpecially if a Volubility of Speech be join'd to it. 


Theſe, thro' an immoderate Nimbleneſs of Thinking, skip 


from one Idea to another, without obſerving due Order 
and Connexion. They content themſelves with a ſuper- 
ficial View, a random Glance, and depending on the Vi- 
gour of their Imagination, are taken with Appearance, ne- 
yer tarrying to penetrate the Subject, or to find out Truth, 
if ſhe floats not upon the Surface. A Multitude of Ideas, 
not relating to the Matter they deſign to think of, ruſh in 
upon them, and their eaſy Mind entertains all Comers, 
how impertinent ſoever : Inſtead of examining. the Queſ-- 
tion in Debate, they are got into the Clouds, numbering. 
the Cities in the Moon, and building airy Caſtles there. 
Nor is it eaſy to cure this Defect, ſince it deceives others, 
is well as thoſe that have it, with a Shew of Ingenuity, , 
Tie Vivacity of ſuch Perſons makes their Converſation 
plauſible with thoſe that conſider not much, tho? not with 
tte Judicious, It procures for them the Character of a. 
| O 5. Wit, . 
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Body, but we are altogether unfit for Contemplation, and 
the Exerciſes of the Mind. Vet before we give out, let 
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298 IcnoRaNCE. 
Wit, but hinders them from being wiſe: For Truth is 
not often found by ſuch as will not take time to examine 
her Counterfeits, to diſtinguiſh between Evidence and Pro- 
bability, Realities and Appearances, but who, thro' a Con- 
ceit of their own Sharp- ſightedneſs, think they can pierce 
to the Bottom with the firſt Glance. 


To cure this Diſtemper perfectly, it will be neceſſary to 


apply to the Body as well as to the Mind. The animal 
Spirits muſt be leſſen d, or render d more calm and manage- 
able, at leaſt they muſt not be unnaturally and violently 
mov d by ſuch a Diet, or ſuch Paſſions, Deſigns, and Di- 
vertiſements, as are likely to put them in a Ferment. Con- 


templation requires a governable Body, a ſedate and ſteady 


Mind; and the Body and the Mind do reciprocally influ- 


ence each other, that we can ſcarce keep the one in tune it 
the other be out. We can neither obſerve the Errors of our 
Intellect, nor the Irregularity of our Morals, while we 
are darken'd by Fumes, agitated with unruly Paſſions or 
carry'd away with eager Deſires after ſenſible Things and 
Vanities. We muſt, therefore, withdraw our Minds from 
the World, from adhering to the Senſes, from the Love f 
material Beings, of Pomps and Gaieties; for 'tis theſe thac * 
uſually ſteal away the Heart, that ſeduce the Mind to ſuch ? 
unaccountable Wandrings, and fo fill up its Capacity, that 
they leave no room for Truth, fo diſtract its Attention, 

that it cannot inquire after her. For tho' the Body does 

partly occaſion this Fault, yet the Will, no doubt, may in 
good meaſure remedy it, by uſing its Authority to fix the 

Underſtanding on ſuch Objects as it wou'd have contem- 

Plated ; it has a Rein which will certainly curb this wan - 

dering, if it can but be perſuaded to make uſe of it. In- 

deed Attention and deep Meditation are not ſo agreeable to 

our animal Nature, do not flatter our Pride ſo well as this 

agreeable Reverie, which gives us a Pretence to Know- 

ledge without taking much Pains to acquire it, and does 

not choke us with the humbling Thoughts of our own. | 
Ignorance, with. which we muſt make ſuch ado before it | 

can. 
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can be enlighten'd ; Yet without Attention and ſtrict Exa- 
mination we are liable to falie Judgments on every Occa- 
fion, to Vanity and Arrogance, to impertinent prating of 
things we do not underſtand; are kept from making a 
Progreſs, becauſe we fanſy our ſelves to be at the top al- 
ready, and can never attain to true Wiſdom, If for the 
future then we wou'd think to purpoſe, we mult ſuffer 
our ſelves to be convinc'd, how oft we have already 
thought to none, ſuſpect our Quicknels, and not give our 
deſultory Imagination leave to ramble, 

That we may the better reſtrain it, let us conſider, what 
a loſs of Time and Study ſuch irregular and uſeleſs Thoughts 
occalion, what a Reproach they are to our Reaſon, how: 
they cheat us with a Shew of Knowledge, which, ſo 
long as we are under the Power of this giddy Temper, 
will inevitably eſcape us. And if to this we add a ſerious 
Peruſal of ſuch Books as are not looſely writ, but require 
an attentive and awaken'd Mind to apprehend and to take 
in the whole Force of them, obliging our ſelves to under- 
ſtand them thoroughly, ſo as to be able to give a juſt Ac- 
count of them to our ſelves, or rather to ſome other Per- 
ſon, intelligent enough to take it, and correct our Miſtakes; 
tis to be hop'd we ſhall obtain a due Poiſe of Mind, and 
be able to direct our Thoughts to the thorough Diſcuſſion 
of ſuch Objects as we wou'd examine. Such Books, I 
mean, as are fuller of Matter than Words, which diffuſe 
a Light thro' every part of the Subject treated of, do not 
Kim, but penetrate to the Bottom; yet ſo as to leave 
mewhat to be wrought out by the Reader's own Medi- 
tation; ſuch as are writ with Order and Connexion, the [ 
strength of whoſe Arguments cannot be ſufficiently felt, | 
unleſs we remember and compare the whole Syſtem. 
Volatileneſs of Thought occaſions Raſnneſs and Preci- if 
pitation in our Judgments, and too great a Conceit of our | 
telres: All the Irregularities of our Will proceed from 
theſe falſe Judgments, thro' want of Conſideration, or a- 
Pprilal Examination when we do - conlider, For did we if 
4 con- Il 
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conſider with any manner of Attention, we could not be 
10 abſurd as to call Evil Good, and chooſe it as ſuch, or 
prefer a leſs good before a greater, a poor momentary 
Trifle, before the Purity and Perfection of our Mind, We 
ſeek no farther than the firſt Appearances of Truth and 
Good: Here we ſtop, allowing neither Time nor Thought 
to ſearch to the bottom, and to pull off thoſe Diſguiſes 
which. impoſe on us. This Precipitation is what gives 
Birth to all our Errors, which are nothing elſe but a haſty 
and injudicious Sentence, a miſtaking one thing for ano» 
ther, ſuppoling an Agreement or Diſparity among Ideas and 
their Relations, where in Reality there is none, occaſion'd 
by an imperfe&t and curſory View of them. And tho 
there are other things which may be faid to lead us into 
Error, yet they do it only as they lead us into raſh and 
precipitate Judgments, We love Grandeur, and every thing 
that feeds our good Opinion of our ſelves, and therefore 
wou'd judge off-hand, becauſe we ſuppoſe it a Diſparage- 
ment to our Underſtandings to be long in examining; fo 
that we greedily embrace whatever ſeems to carry Evi- 


dence enough for a ſpeedy Determination, how light ard 
| uperficial ſoever it be; whereas did we calmly and delibe- 
rately examine our Evidence, and how far thoſe Motives 
we are ated by ought to influence, we ſhould not be lia- 
ble to this Seduction: For by this means the Impetuolity, 3 
of a warm Imagination wou'd be cool'd, and the Extra- 
vagancies of a diſorderly one regulated. We ſhou'd not be 
deceiv'd by the Report of our Senſes, the Prejudices of 
Education, our own private Intereſt and Readineſs. to re- 
ceive the Opinions, whether true or falſe, of thoſe we 
love, or wou'd appear to love, becauſe we think they will 
ferve us in that Intereſt. Our inordinate Thirſt after 4 
great Reputation, or the Power and Riches, the Grandeurs 
and Pleaſures of this World, wou'd no longer diſſipate our 
Thoughts and diſtract our Attention, for we ſhou'd be 
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Whatever falſe Principle we embrace, whatever wrong 
Concluſion we draw from true ones, is a Diſparagement 
to our thinking Power, a Weakneſs of Judgment proceed- 
ing from a contus'd and imperfect View of things, as that. 
does for want of Attention, and a haſty and impartial Exa- 
mination, It were endleſs to reckon up all the falſe Ma- 
zims and Reaſonings we fall into; the general Cauſes have 
been already mention'd, the Particulars are as many as 
thoſe ſeveral Compoſitions which ariſe from the various 
Mixtures. of the Paſſiogs, Iatereſts, Education, Converſa- 
tion and Reading, ec. of particular Perſons, The beſt 
way I can think of to improve the Underſtanding, and to 
guard it againſt all Errors, whatever Cauſe they proceed 
from, is to regulate the Will, whoſe Office it is to deter- 


mine the Underſtanding to ſuch and ſuch Ideas, and to 


ſtay it in the Conſideration of them fo long, as is neceſ- 


ary to the Diſcovery of Truth; for if the Will be right, 


the Underſtanding cannot be guilty of any palpable Error. 
We ſhou'd not judge of any thing which we do not ap- 
prehend; we ſhould ſuſpend our Aſſent, till we ſee juſt 
cauſe to give it, and determine nothing, till the Strength 
and Clearneſs of the Evidence oblige us to it. We ſhould 


withdraw our ſelves, as much as may be, from corporeal 


things, that pure Reaſon may be heard the better. We 
ſhou'd make that uſe of our Senſes, for which we were 
deſigned and fitted, the Preſervation. of the Body, but not 
depend on their Teſtimony in our Enquiries after Truth, 
We ſhould particularly diveſt our ſelves of miſtaken Self- 
love, little Ends, and mean Deſigns, and keep our Inclina- 
tions and Paſſions under Government. We ſhou'd not en- 
gage our ſelves fo far in any Party or Opinion, as to make 
it in a manner neceſſary that that ſhou'd be right, left 
from wiſhing it were, we come at laſt to perſuade our 
ſelves it is fo, We ſhou'd be paſſionately in love with 
Truth, as being thoroughly ſenſible of her Excellency and 
Beauty, We ſhou'd embrace her, how oppoſite ſoever 


ſs may ſometimes. be to our Humours and Deſigns, we 
„ ſhould, 


— — — 
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| ſhould labour to bring theſe over to her, and never attempt 
to make her truckle to them, We ſhou'd be ſo far from | 
diſliking a Truth becauſe it touches us home, and lays | 
open our tendereſt and deareſt Corruption, that we ſhould | 


rather prize it the more, by how muck the more plainly 


it ſhews us our Errors and Miſcarriages. Theſe are the | 
Truths ic concerns us moſt to know: It is not material 
to us what other Peoples Opinions are, any farther than | 
as the Knowledge of their Sentiments may correct our 
Miſtakes : And the higher our Station is in the World, | 
fo much the greater need we to be curious in this Par- | 


ticular, 


The Mean and Inconſiderable often ſtumble on Truth, | 
when they ſeek not after her; but ſhe is commonly kept } 
out of the way, and induſtriouſly conceal'd from the Great 
and Mighty, either out of Deſign or Envy; for whoever | 
wou'd make a Property of another, muſt by all means 
conceal the Truth from him, and they who envy their 
Neighbour's Pre-eminence in other things, are willing 
themſelves to excel in Exactneſs of Judgment, which they | 
think, and very truly, to be the greateſt Excellency, To | 
help forward this Deception, the Great, inſtead of being 
induſtrious in finding out the Truth, are generally very ime | 
patient when they meet with her. She does not treat them Þ 
fo tenderly and familiarly as their Flatterers do. There is in 
her that which us'd to be the Character of our Nation, 
an honeſt Plainneſs and Sincerity, Openneſs and blunt Fa- ' 
miliarity. She cannot mold herſelf into all Shapes to be 
render'd agreeable, but, ſtanding on her native Worth, is 


regardleſs of Outſide and Varniſh, 


As to the Method of thinking, we ſhall not ſend you 
farther than your own Minds to learn it. You may, if 
you pleaſe, take in the Aſſiſtance of ſame welkchoſen } 
Book, but a good, natural Reaſon, after all, is the beſt Di- 
rector: Without this, you will ſcarce argue well, tho' you | 
had the choiceſt Books and Tutors to inſtruct you; but 
vrich it you may, tho' you happen to be deſtitute Fw 

Other: 
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other : For, as the judicious Author of The Art of Think - 
ing well obſerves, Thoſe Operations of the Mind proceed 
merely from Nature, and that ſometimes more perfectiy from 
thoſe & 6 are altogether ignorant of Logick, than from thoſe 
who have learned it. 

That which we propoſe in all our Meditations and Rea- 
ſnings, is either to deduce ſome Truth we are in Search 
of, from ſuch Principles as we are already acquainted 
with, or elſe to diſpoſe our Thoughts and Reaſonings in 
ſuch a manner, as to be able to convince others of thoſe 
Truths which we our ſelves are convinc'd of. Other De- 
i2ns, indeed, Men may have, ſuch as the Maintenance of 
ruth, WW their own Opinions, Actions, and Parties, without Regard: 
kept WM tther co the Truth and Juſtice of them, or to the great 
Great FF hurt they may do by impoſing on their ſimple and unwary: 
oever Neighbours; but theſe are mean and baſe ones, beneath a 
neans Han, much more a Chriſtian, who is, or ought to be, 
their FW ndowed with greater Integrity and Ingenuity. 
iling MW Now Reaſoning being nothing elſe but a Compariſon of 
| they less, and a deducing of Concluſions from clear and evi- 

To bent Principles, it is in the firſt place requiſite, that our 
being lea be clear and juſt, and our Principles true, elſe all our 
y ime icourſe will be Nonſenſe and Abſurdity, Falſhood and 
them WError. That our Ideas may be right, we have no more 
is in io do but to look into our own Minds, having, as was 
ation, ¶ kid above, laid aſide all Prejudices, and whatever may give 
t Fa- Wt fille Tincture to our Light; there we ſhall find a clear 
to be ud lively Repreſentation of what we ſeek for, unſophiſti- 

is © cited with the Droſs of falſe Definitions and unintelligible 
preſſions. But we muſt not imagine that a tranſient 
ew will ſerve the Turn, or that our Eye will be enlight- 


ay, if Nerd if it be not fix'd: For tho' Truth be exceeding bright, 
hoſen- Jet fince our Prejudices and Paſſions have darken'd our Eye- 
ſt Di- Wight, it requires no little Pains and Application of Mind 
y you d find her out; the Neglect of which Application is the 
; but. Maſon that we have ſo little Truth, and that the little we 
of the WW lie is almoſt loſt in that Rubbiſh of Error which is min- 
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gled with it. Since Truth is ſo near at hand, ſince wg 
are not oblig d to tumble over many Authors, to hunt aſter Ml | 
every celebrated Genius, but may have it by inquiring, Wl | 
after it in our own Breaſts, are we not inexcuſable if we | 
do not obtain it? Are we not unwortby of Compaſſion, i | 
if we ſuffer our Underſtandings to be over-run with Er- 
ror ? Indeed ic ſeems molt reaſonable and moſt agreeable WM i 
to the Wiſdom and Equity of the divine Operations, that 
every one ſhou'd have a Teacher in his own Boſom, who 1 
will, if they ſeriouſly apply themſelves to him, immedi. MI ; 
ately enlighten them ſo far as is neceſſary, and direct them f 
to ſuch Means as are ſufficient for their Inſtruction, both Ml, 
in humane and divine Truths: For, as to the latter, Rea- 0 
fon, if it be right and ſolid, will not pretend to be our MM, 
ſole Inſtructor, but will ſend us to divine Revelation when MW ., 
it may be had. 4 
God does nothing in vain: He gives no Power or Fa- 0 
culty which he has not allotted to ſome proportionate Uſe; h 

and therefore if he has given to Mankind a rational Mind, 
every individual Underſtanding ought to be employed in ih 
ſomewhat worthy of it. The meaneſt Perſon ſhou'd MM 
think as juſtly, tho' not as copiouſly as the greateſt Phi- 
loſopher. And if the Underſtanding, be made for the Con- MI; 
templation of Truth, (and I know not what elſe it can be M;;; 
made for) either there are many Underſtandings who are or 

never able to attain what they were deſign'd and fitted for, 
which is contrary to the Suppolition that God made no- y! 
thing in vain, or elſe the very meaneſt muſt be put in à 4; 
way of attaining it. Now how can this be, if all that Hr 
goes to the Compoſition of a knowing Man in the Ac- n 
count of the World, be neceſſary to make one ſo? All 1 
have not leiſure to learn Languages, and pore on Books, of 
nor opportunity to converſe with the Learned: But all MW te 
may Think, may ule their own Faculties rightly, and con- ne 
Gilt the Maſter who is within them. | If 
By Ideas we ſometimes underſtand in general all that WM 6 
which is the immediate Object of the Mind, whatever it ties 
. perceives; 
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rerceives ; and in this large Senſe it may take in all Thought, 
all that we are any ways capable of diſcerning: So when 
we ſay we have no Idea of a Thing, *tis as much as to 
fy we know nothing of the Matter. Again, it is more 
frictly taken for that which repreſents to the Mind ſome 
Object diſtinct from it, whether clearly or confuſedly: 
When this is its Import, our Knowledge is ſaid to be as 
cear as our Ideas are: For that Idea which repreſents a 


Thing ſo clearly, that by an attent and ſimple View we 


may diſcern its Properties and Modifications, at leaſt fo 
far as they can be known, is never falſe. All our Cer- 
tainty and Evidence depend upon it; if we know not 
truly what is thus repreſented to our Minds, we know 
nothing, Thus the Idea of Equality between two and 
wo is ſo evident, that it is impoſſible to doubt of it; no 
Argument cou'd convince us of the contrary, nor be able 
o perſuade us the ſame may be found between two and 
bree. 

And as ſuch an Idea as this is never falſe, ſo nei- 
ther can any Idea be ſaid to be ſo, if by falſe we mean 
that which has no Exiſtence. Our Idea certainly exiſts, 
o' there be not any thing in Nature correſpendent to 
it; For tho' there be no ſuch thing as a golden Moun- 
tain, yet when I think of one, tis certain I have an Idea 
of it, 

Our Ideas are then ſaid to be falſe, or rather wrong, 
when they have no Conformity to the real Nature of the 
thirg whoſe Name they bear. So that properly ſpeaking, 
tis not the Idea, but the Judgment that is falſe, We err 
in ſuppoſing that our Idea is anſwerable to ſomething with- 
vut us, when it is not. In ſimple Perceptions we are not 
often deceiv'd, but we frequently miſtake in compounding 
them, by uniting ſeveral] things which have no Agree- 
nent, and ſeparating others which are eſſentially united: 
Indeed it may happen, that our Perceptions are faulty 
bmetimes, thro' the Indiſpoſition of the Organs or Facul- 
les, Thus a Man who has the Jaundice, ſees every thing 
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ting d with yellow; yet even here the Error is not in the | 
fumple Idea, but in the compound one; for we do not miſs | 
take when we ſay. the Object appears yellow to our Sight, 
tho' we do, when we affirm that it does, or ought to do | 
ſo to others. So again, when the Mind does not ſuffici- 
ently attend to her Ideas, nor examine them on all ſides, 
tis very likely ſhe will think amiſs; but this alſo is a falſe | 

dgment; that which is amiſs in the Perception being ra- 
ther Inadequateneſs than Falſhood, Thus, in many Caſes, | 
we enquire no farther than whether an Action be not de 
rectly forbidden, and if we do not find it abſolutely un- 
lawful, we think that ſufficient to authorize the Practice 
of it, not conſidering it as we ought to do, cloth'd with 
the Circumſtances of Scandal, Temptation, ec. which 
place it in the fame Claſſes with things unlawful, at leaſt | 


make it ſo to us. 


Rational Creatures ſhou'd endeavour to have right Ideas 
of every thing that comes under their Cogniſance, but yet 
our Ideas of Morality, our Thoughts about Religion are } 
thoſe which we ſheu'd with greateſt Speed and Diligence 

rectify, becauſe they are moſt important; the Life to | 
come, as well as the Occurrences of this, depending on 
them. We ſhou'd ſearch for Truth in our moſt abſtradted 
Speculations, but it concerns us nearly to follow her cloſe | 


in what relates to the Conduct of our Lives: For the 


main thing we are to drive at in all our Studies, and that | 
which is the greateſt Improvement of our Underſtandings, 

is the Art of Prudence, the Being all of a Piece, managing 
all our Words and Actions as it becomes wiſe Perſons, and | 


good Chriſtians. | 


Yet in this we are commonly moſt faulty ; for belides 


the Deceits of our Paſſions, our Ideas of particular Virtues 
and Vices, Goods and Evils, being an aſſemblage of divers 


{imple Perceptions, and including ſeveral Judgments, are 
therefore liable to miſtake, and much more ſo, conſidering 
how we commonly come by them. We hear the Word | 
that ſtands for ſuch a thing, ſuppoſe Honour; and then | 
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ſtead of inquiring what it is at the Fountain - Head; how 
{find in the Oracles of God, what our own Reaſon tells 
us of it, or what it is in the impartial Judgment of the 
yiſeſt and the beſt; Cuſtom and the Obſervations we 
make on the Practice of ſuch as pretend to Honour, form 
cur Idea, which is ſeldom a right one, the Opinions: and 
practices of the World being very fallacious, and many 
imes quite oppoſite to the Dictates of Truth and Reaſon. 
for what a ſtrange diſtorted Idea of Honour muſt they 
needs have, who can think it honourable to break a Vow 
that ought to be kept, and diſhonourable to get Tooſe from 


in Engagement that ought to be broken? who cannot 


tear to be tax'd with a Lye, and yet never think fit to keep 
their Word? What do they think of Greatneſs, who ſup- 
port their Pomp at the Expence of the Groans and Tears 
of many injur'd Families? What is their Idea of Heaven, 
who profeſs to believe ſuch a thing, and yet never endea· 
your to qualify themſelves for the Enjoy ment aft : 


them? or if they have, is it not a very falſe d 
Now that we may avoid Miſtakes the bettef 
auſe we uſually join Words to our Ideas, eren Men e 


wt make uſe of any Word which has not a diſtisct Idea 
nnex'd to it; and where Cuſtom has join'd ma Ideas 
vo one Word, carefully ſeparate and diſtinguiſh cem For 
tour Words be equiyocal, how can we by prot zicing 
ich and ſuch, excite the ſame Idea in another thats in 
ur own Mind, which is the end of Speech; andjeonlſe- 
wently how can we be underſtood if ſometimes we-an- 
tex one Idea to a Word, and ſometimes another q We 


bund to agree with us if we underſtood each oth' f 
ve can neither convince them, nor clear up the Matter to 


[vil were to be choſen? without defining what I mb 


they any Idea at all of theſe things when i + 


only meditate, we ſhould free them from all Equiyoeation,,. 


— — 


my for ever wrangle with thoſe, who perhaps wo at 


r own Mind, For Inſtance, ſhou'd I diſpute Wer 


iri, which is a Word cuſtomarily apply d to be om 
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different Natures, and. ſhould conclude in the affirmative ; | 
meaning at the ſame time the Evil of Pains, or any Cor. | 
poral Loſs or Puniſhment; I were not miſtaken; tho! . | 
nother Perſon who annexes no other Idea but that of Sin | 
to the Word Evil, might juſtly contradict me, and ſiy 
that I was. Or if in the proceſs of my Diſcourſe, I ſhoulg, | 
without giving notice of it, ſubſtitute the Idea of Sin in- 
ſtead of that of Pain, when I mention Evil, I ſhou'd ar- 
gue falſly ; for tho' it is a Maxim that we may chooſe a | 
leſs Evil, to avoid a greater, it both of them be corporal | 
Evils, yet if only one of them be ſo, we ſhou'd not chooſe | 
it to avoid a Sin, between which, and the Evil of Pain, 
there is no Compariſon: But if the two Evils proposd 
to our Choice be both of them ſinful, that Principle will 
not hold, we muſt chooſe neither, whatever comes of it, 
Sin being eligible no manner of way. f 
Thus are our Ideas often thought to be falſe, when the 
Fault is really i in our Language; we make uſe of Words 
without joining any, or only looſe and indeterminate Ideas 
to them, prating like Parrots, who can modify Sounds, 
pronounce Syllables, and ſometimes martial them as a Min 
wou'd, tho' without the Uſe of Reaſon, or underſtanding 
any thing by them. Thus, after a long Diſcourſe, and 
many fine Words, our Hearer may juſtly ask us, what we 
have been ſaying ? and what it is we wou'd be at? And 
ſo a great Part of the good Breeding of the World, many 
elegant Compliments paſs for nothing; they have no Mean- 
ing, or if they have, dis quite contrary to what the Wordsy 7 
in other Caſes ſignify, ; 
From the Compariſon of two or more Ideas N N 
conceiv'd, ariſes a judgment, which we may lay down 
for a Principle, and as we have occaſion, argue from it: 
Always obſerving, that thoſe Judgments which we un 4 
for Axioms and Principles, be ſuch as carry the higheſt E- 
vidence and Conviction, ſuch as every one who will but ; 
in the leaſt attend, may clearly ſee, and be fully convinc'd} 
of, and which need no > other Idea for their 1 b 
| Thus 
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Cor- Thus, from the Agreement which we plainly perceive be- 
o' - tween the Ideas of God, and of Goodneſs, ſingly conſi- 
f Sin Wl der'd, we diſcern, that they may be join'd together, ſo as 


d ay to form this Propoſition, That God is Good: And from the 
nould, evident Diſparity that is between God and Injuſtice, we 
in in- kern to affirm this other, That he is not Unjuſt. And ſo 
d K Jog as we judge cf nothing but what we tee clearly, we 
oole 2 


A c:nnot be miſtaken in our Judgments, we may indeed in 
rporal MF thoſe Reaſonings and Deductions we draw from them, if 


chooſe Wl we are ignorant of the Laws of Argumentation, or neg- 
Pain, i lgent in the Obſervation of them. 


opos d The firſt and principal Thing, therefore, to be obſerv'd in 
le will E al the Operations of the Mind is, that we determine no- 
of it, thing about thoſe things of which we have not a clear 
; dea, and as diſtin as the Nature of the Subject will per- 
1en the 


mit; for we cannot properly be ſaid to know any thing 
which does not clearly and evidently appear to us. What- 
ever we ſee diſtinctly, we likewiſe ſee clearly, Diſtinction 


Words“ 
e Ideas 


sounds, ¶ ahways including Clearneſs, tho' Clearneſs does not neceſſa- 
a Min i rily include Diſtinction, there being many Objects clear to 
tanding te View of the Mind, which yet cannot be ſaid to be 
ſe, and if eiftinct. We may have a clear, but not a diſtinct and per- 
hat we fect Idea of God and our own Souls; their Exiſtence and 
t? And ſome of their Properties and Attributes may be certainly and 
man indubitably known; but we cannot know the Nature of 
> Mean- our Souls diſtinctly, and leſs that of God, becauſe his is in- 
Words faite. Nowy where our Knowledge is diſtinct, we may 
Y boldly deny of a Subject, all that which after a careful 
| clearly Y Examination we find not in it: But where our Know- 
y down Laage is only clear, and not diſtin, tho' we may ſafely 
TOM it: affirm what we ſee; yet we cannot, without a hardy 
we take , Preſumption, deny of it what we ſee not. | 
beſt E. as Judgments are form'd by the comparing of Ideas, fo 
will but Reaſoning or Diſcourſe ariſes from the Compariſon or 
onvincd Combination of ſeveral Judgments. Nature teaches us, 
tration. when we cannot find out what Relation one Idea bears to 


Thus J other by a ſimple View, or bare Comparifon to ſeek - 
; : a . = 
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for a common Meaſure, or third Idea, which, relating to to p 
the other two, we may, by comparing it with each off 
them, diſcera wherein they agree or differ. Our Inven- 
tion diſcovers it ſelf in propoſing readily .apt Ideas for this 
middle Term; our Judgment in making choice of ſuch 
as are cleareſt and moſt to our Purpoſe, and the Excelleney 


of our Reaſoning conſiſts in our * and Dexterity in 4 Idea 
Plying them. by t 
Invention indeed is the hardeſt part; when Proofs are er 


found, it is not very difficult to manage them: And to Mpef 
know preciſely wherein their Nature conſiſts, may help} 
us ſomewhat in our Enquiries after them, An intermedi- R 
ate Idea then, which can make out an Agreement between | the 
other Ideas, muſt be equivalent to, and yet diſtin from, | ner 
thoſe we compare by it. Where Ideas agree, it will not a 
be hard to find ſuch an Equivalent, and if, after diligent | 
Search, we cannot meet with any, tis a pretty ſure Sign Mi » 
that they do not agree. It is not indeed neceſſiry that vb 
our middle Idea be equivalent in all Reſpects; tis enough to ö 
if it be in ſuch as make the Compariſon: And when it is Is 
ſo to one of the compound Ideas, but not to the other, 
that is a Proof that they do not agree among them- | 0 
ſelves. c 
All the Commerce and Intercourſe of the World is | ; 
manag'd by equivalent Converſation, as well as Traffick. Wi 
Why do we truſt our Friends, but becauſe their Truth and 
Honeſty appear to us equivalent to the Confidence we re- 
poſe in them? Why do we perform good Offices to o- 
Tons, but becauſe there is a Proportion between them and | 
the Merit of the Perſon, or our own Circumſtances? And 
as the way to know the Worth of things, is to compare 
them with one another, ſo in like manner we come to 
the Knowledge of the Truth of them by an equal Ba- | 
lancing. wit 
But becauſe Examples are more familiar than Precepts, WD: 
as condeſcending to ſhew us the very manner of practiſing Wn 


them, I ſhall endeavour to make the Matter in _ as Wit 
plain 
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fin as I can, by ſubjoining Inſtances to the following 
Roles. | 
We have heard already that a Medium is neceſſary, when 
we cannot diſcern the Relation that is between two or 
mare Ideas, by Intuition or fimple View. Cou'd this a- 
llency Whore procure us what we ſeek after, the Addition of other 
in ap-WMWli:s wou'd be needleſs ? fince to make a Shew of Wit, 
n tedious Arguings and unneceflary Flouriſhes, does only 
fs are plex and incumber the Matter, Intuition being the ſim- 
nd to Mpeſt, and on that acconnt the beſt way of knowing. 
help 
. Bale I. Aequaint your ſelves thoroughly with the State of 
tween le Queſtion; have a diſtinc# Notion of your Object, what- 
from, Meer it be, and of the Terms you make uſe of, knowing pre- 
Il not Wy what it is you drive at. 
ligent Rule II. Cut off all needleſs Ideas, and whatever has not 
Sign Ys veceſſary Connection to the Matter under Conſideration ; 
that aich ſerve only to fill up the Capacity of the Mind, and 
ough Mt divide and diſtract the Attention. From the Neglect of 
it is Wis come thoſe cauſeleſs Digreſſions, tedious Parentheſes, 
other, Ind impertinent Remarks, which we meet with in ſome 
hem- MWthors : For, as when our Sight is diffus'd and extend- 
e to many Objects at once, we ſee none of them diſtinct- 
1d is h; fo when the Mind graſps at every Idea that preſents 
flick, Wi ſelf, or rambles after ſuch as relate not to its preſent Bu- 
1 and Winels, it loſes its Hold, and retains a very feeble Apprehen- 
e re- ſon of that which it ſhou'd attend, Some have added a- 
to 0+ other Rule, That we reaſon only on theſe things of which 
and ve have clear Ideas. But that is a Conſequence of the firſt; 
And for we can by no means underſtand eur Subject, or be 
pare vell acquainted with the State of the Queſtion, unleſs we 
je to be a clear Idea of all its Terms. 
Ba- Rule III. Conduct your Thoughts by Order ; beginning 
% the moſt ſimple and eaſy Objects, and aſcending, as by 
epts, ¶ Degrees, to the Knowledge of the more compos'd. Order 
iſing makes every thing eaſy, firong and beautiful. That Super- 
d as Wiruture, whoſe Foundation is not duly laid, is not like to 
12 2. 
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laſt or pleaſe: Nor are they likely to ſolve the difficyl i 
who have * or ſlightly paſt over the eaſy Que © 
tions, A i 
Rule IV, Leave no part of your Subject unexamin'tt © 
It being as neceſſary to conſider all that can let in Liga 
as to ſhut out all that is foreign to it. We may ſtop ſpaſſ 
of Truth, as well as over- run it; and tho' we look ney$ 
fo attentively on our proper Object, if we read but ha 
of it, we may be as much miſtaken, as if we extendg]} * 
our Sight beyond it. Some Objects agree very wel whey 
obſcry'd on one fide, which upon turning the other ſhew 
a great Diſparity. Thus the right Angle of a Triangle 
may be like to one part of a Square, but compare thy 
whole, and you will find them very different Figures. | 
moral Action may, in ſome Circumſtances, be not only 
but neceſſary, which in others, where Time, Place, ani 
the like, have made an Alteration, wou'd be moſt i impr@ 
per; and if we venture to act on the former Judgmenſy þ 
we may eaſily do amiſs; if we wou'd act as we ought 
we muſt view its new Face, and ſee with what aſl 
that looks on us. ; 
To this Rule belongs that of dividing the Subject of op * 
Meditations into as many parts as we can, and as ju 
neceſſary to underſtand it perfectiy. This indeed is mal 
neceſſary in difficult Queſtions, which will ſcarce be ud 
ravell'd, but in this manner by pieces: And let us ta 
care to make exact Reviews, and to ſum up our Eviden@ 
juſtly, before we paſs Sentence and fix our Judgment. 
Rule V. Always keep your Subjett directly in your ER 
and cloſely purſue 4 thro' all your Progreſs; there being if 
better ſign of a good Underſtanding, than thinking do 
and pertinently, and reaſoning dependently, ſo as to mai 
the former part of our Diſcourſe ſupport the latter; atl d 
#his an Illuſtration of hat, carrying Light and Eviden@ 


Z 
in every Step we take. The Negle& of this Rule 1s tl ; 
1 


4 
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Cauſe, why our Diſcoveries of Truth are ſeldom exac 


that o much is often ſaid to fo little purpoſe, and mad 
inte lige | 
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difficult intelligent and induſtrious Readers, when they have read 
fy Queſ over 2 Book, are very little wiſer than when they began 

Y it. That the two laſt Rules may be the better oblerv'd, 
ram will be fit very often to look over our Proceſs, ſo far as 
in Ligti we have gone, that ſo, by rendring our Subject familiar, 
ſtop ſnaſ we may the ſooner arrive to an exact Knowledge of it. 
ok ney Rule VI. Judge no farther than you perceive, and take 

but ha mt any thing for Truth, which you do not evidently (gow 
extendd i be /. Indeed in ſome Caſes we are forc'd to content 
ell when our {elves with Probability, but twere well if we did ſo 
her hey only, where tis plainly neceſſary; that is, when the Sub- 
x& of our Meditation is ſuch, as we cannot poſtibly have 
a certain Knowledge of it, becauſe we are not furniſh'd 
with Proofs, which have a conſtant and immutable Con- 
nexion with the Ideas we apply them to; or becauſe we 
cannot perceive it, which is our Cafe in ſuch Exigencies, 
t imprq f = oblige us to act preſently on a curſory View of the Ar- 
udgme F guments propos'd to. us, where we want Pime to trace 
ye oughl 5 them to the bottom, and to make uſe of ſuch Means as 
t Ale t wou'd diſcover Truth, 

I cannot think we are often driven to ſuch Straits in 
any conſiderable Affair, tho' I believe that very many Sub- 
N jects may be propos d to us, concerning which we can- 
not readily paſs our Judgment, either becauſe we never 
contider'd them before, or becauſe we are wanting in 
ſme Means that lead to the Knowledge of them. In 
which Caſe, Reaſon wills that we ſaſpend our Judgment 
till we can be better inform'd; nor wou'd it have us re- 
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_ Ey Mit our Search after Certainty, even in thoſe very Caſes, 
being 1 in which we may ſometimes be forc'd to act only on 
Fe cloſeh probable Grounds, For Reaſon cannot reſt fatisfy'd with 
to mal Probabilities where Evidence is poſſible; our Paſſions and 
ter; an hiereſts may, but that does not incline us to leave off En- 
Eviden® J uiring, leſt we happen to meet ſomewhat contrary to 
le is tha eur Deſires. No: Reaſon requires us to continue our 
1 exat Laquiries with all the Induſtry we can, till they have put 
ad mad in poſſeſſion of Truth, and when we have found her, 
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enjoins us to follow her, how oppoſite ſoever ſhe may | 
cauſe our latter Actions to be to our former. But by os 
we may learn, and ſo we may by every thing, that ſuch * 
weak and fallible Creatures as we are, be ſure to think 
candidly of thoſe whoſe Opinions and Actions differ from 
our own; becauſe we do not know the Neceſſity of their 
Affairs, nor in what ill Circumſtances they are plac'd, in 
reſpect of Truth. ; 
he State of the Queſtion being diſtinctiy known, and 
certain Ideas fix d to the Terms we make ule of, we ſhall 
find ſometimes, that the Difference which was ſuppos'd to be 
between the Things themſelves, is only in the Words, in 
the ſeveral ways we make uſe of to expreſs the ſame Idea. 
If, upon looking into our ſelves, we diſcern, that theſe 
Aifferent Terms have but one and the ſame Idea, when 
we have corrected our Expreſſions, the Controverſy is at | 
an end, and we need inquire no farther. Thus if we are 
ask'd, whether Ged is wfmitely per fed? there needs no in- 
termediate Idea, to compare the Idea of God, with that 
of infinite Perfection, ſince we may diſcern them, on the 
very firſt View, to be one and the ſame Idea differently ? 
expreſs'd; which to go about to explain or prove, were | 
only to cumber it with needleſs Words, and to make 
what is clear, obſcure; For we injure a Cauſe inſtead of 
defending it, by attempting an Explanation or Proof of 
things ſo clear, that as they do not need, ſo perhaps they 


are not capable of any. But if it be a Queſtion, Iſhether | | 


there is a God, or a Being infinitely perfefi ? we then are to 
examine the Agreement between our Idea of God, and 
that of Exiſtence, Now this may be diſcern'd by Intui- 
tion; for upon a View of our Ideas, we find that Exiſ- 
' tence is a Perfection, and the Foundation of all other 
Per fections, ſince that which bas no Being, cannot be 
ſuppos d to have any Perfection. And tho' the Idea of 
Exiſtence is not adequate to that of Perfection, yet the Idea 
of Perfection includes that of Exiſtence, and if That Idea 
Wac divided into n one Part of it would exactly 


agree 
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agree with This. If therefore we will allow, that any Be- 
ing is infinite in all Perfections, we cannot deny that that 
Being exiſts: Exiſtence it ſelf being one Perfection, and 
ſuch a one as all the reſt are built upon. 

If unreaſonable Men will farther demand, My is it ne- 
ceſſary that all Perfections ſhoud be center'd in one Being : 
Ts it not enough that it be parcelld out among many? And 
tho it be true, that that Being which is all Perfection, muſt, 
needs exiſt, yet where is the Neceſſity of an all- perfect Being : 
We muſt then look about for Proofs and intermediate 
Ideas, and the Objection it ſelf will furniſh us with one. 


For thoſe Many, whoſe particular Ideas it wou'd have 


join'd together, to make a Compound one of all Perfecti- 
on, are no other than Creatures, as will appear if we con- 
ſider our Idea ot particular Being, and of Creature; which 
are ſo far from having any thing to diſtinguiſh them, that 
in all Points they reſemble each other. Now this Idea 
naturally ſuggeſts to us that of Creation, or a Power of 
giving Being to that, which before the exerting of that 
Power had none; which Idea, if we uſe it as a medi- 
um, will ſerve to diſcover to us the Neceſſity of an all- 


perfect Being. 


Whatever has any Perfection or Excellency, which is 
all we mean here by Perfection, muſt either have it of it 
ſelf, or derive it from ſome other Being. Now Creatures 


Cannot have their Perfection, becauſe they have not their 


Being, from themſelves; for to ſuppoſe that they made 
themſelves, is an Abſurdity too ridiculous to be ſeriouſly 
refuted ; tis to ſuppoſe them to be, and not to be, at the 
fame time, and that when they were nothing, they were 
abie to do the greateſt Matter. Nor can they derive their 


| Being and Perfection from any other Creature: For tho 


ſome particular Beings may ſeem to be the Cauſe of rbe 
Perfections of others, as the Watch maker may be ſaid to 
be the Cauſe of the regular Motions of the Watch; yer 
trace it a little farther, and you will find this very Caule 
ſhall need another, and ſo without end till you come ta 
1 dhe 
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the Fountain- head, to that all-perfect Being, who is the 
laſt Reſort of our Thoughts, and in whom they naturally 
and neceſſarily terminate. If to this it be objected, that 
we as good as affirm that this all- perfect Being is his own 
Maker, by ſaying he is ſelf-exiſtent, and ſo we fall into 
the ſame Abſurdity which we imputed to that Opinion 
which ſuppoſes that Creatures were their own Maker, the 
Reply is eaſy : We do not fay he made himſelf, we only | 
affirm that his Nature is ſuch, that tho? we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently explain it, becauſe we cannot comprehend it, yet 
thus much we can diſcern, that if he did not exiſt of 
| himſelf, no other Being could ever have exiſted, Thus 
either all muſt be ſwallowed up in an infinite Nothing, if 
Nothing can properly have that Epithet; and we muſt | 
ſuppoſe that neither we our ſelves, nor any of thoſe Crea- 
rures about us, ever had, or ever can have a Being; which 
is too ridiculous to imagine; or elſe we muſt needs have 
Recourſe to a ſelf-exiſting Being, who is the Maker and 
Lord of all Things. And ſince Self-cxiſtence muſt of Ne- 
ceflity be plac'd ſomewhere, is it not much more natural 
and reaſonable to place it in infinite Perfection, than a- 
mong poor frail Creatures, whole Origin we may trace, 
and whoſe End we ſee daily haftening? | 
Since there are innumerable Beings in the World, which 
have each of them their ſeyeral Excellencies or Perfecti- 
ons; ſince theſe can no more derive their Per fections than 
their Being from themſelves, or from any other Creature; 
lince a ſelf- exiſting Being is the Reſult of our Thoughts, 
the firſt and only true Cauſe, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible that any thing ſhou'd ever have exiſted; ſince Crea- 
tures with their Being receive all that depends on it, from 
him their Maker; ſince none can give what he has not, 
and therefore he who communicates an innumerable Va- 
riety of Perfections to his Creatures, even all that they 
enjoy, muſt needs entertain in himſelf all thoſe Beauties 
and Perfections he is pleas d to communicate to inferior 
Beings. Nothing can be more plain and evident tan ou 
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by the following Argument, which makes uſe of Satiſ- 
Ne- 


increaſe them; therefore to be rich and to be happy are 


ſtruct it, according to the Uſe he makes of them. 
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tern is a God, and that the Exiſtence of an all- perfect 
Being is abſolutely neceſſary. 

It ſome are better pleas'd with the uſual way of Syllo- 
giſms, and think an Argument cannot be rightly manag'd 
without one, for their Satisfaction we will add another 
Inſtance. F 

Suppoſe the Queſtion were put, Whether a rich Man is - 4B] 
happy? By a rich Man, underſtanding one who poſſeſſes Fil: 
the Wealth and good things of this World, and by happy, 1 
the Enjoy ment of the proper Good of Man; we com- 1 
pare the two Terms Riches and Happineſs together, to 
diſcern if they be ſo much one and the ſame, that what 
is affirm'd of the one, may be ſaid of the other; but we 
find they are not. For if Riches and Happineſs were 
Terms convertible, then all who are happy muſt be rich, 
and all who are rich muſt be happy. To affirm the laſt of 
which, is to beg the Queſtion, and the contrary appears 


faction with one's own Condition for the middle Idea, os 
common Meaſure. 

He who is happy is fatisfy'd with his Condition, and 
free from anxious Cares and Solicitude; for theſe pro- 
ceeding from the want of Good, he who enjoys his pro- 
per Good cannot be ſubject to them. But Riches do not 
free us from Anxieties and Solicitude, they many times 


not one and the ſame thing. 

Again, if there are ſome who are happy, and yet not 
rich, then Riches and Happineſs are two diſtinct things, 
But a good poor Man is happy in the Enjoyment of God, 
Who is better to him than thouſands of Gold and Silver 
there Riches and Happineſs are to be diſtinguiſh'd, and we 
cannot affirm a Man is happy becauſe he is rich, neither 
can we deny it. Riches, conſider'd abſolutely in theme + 
elves, neither make a Man happy, nor hinder him from 
being ſo : They contribute to his Happineſs, or they ob- 
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As for the Common Rules of Diſputation, they more 
frequently entangle than clear a Queſtion; nor is it worth 
while to know any more of them than may help to guard 
us from the Sophiſtry of thoſe that uſe them, and aſſiſt 
us in the managing of an Argument fairly, fo long as it is 
tenable, and till we are driven from it by the mere Dint 
of Truth. To be able to hold an Argument right or 
wrong, may paſs with ſome, perhaps, for the Character 
of a good Diſputant, but muſt by no means be allow'd to 
be that of a rational Perſon: It belongs to ſuch to detect, 
as ſoon as may be, the Fallacies of an ill one, and to eſta» 
bliſn Truth with the cleareſt Evidence. For indeed Truth, 
not Victory, is what we ſhould contend for in all Diſputes, 
it being more glorious to be overcome by her, than to 
triumph under the Banner of Error. And therefore we 
pervert our Reaſon, when we make it the Inſtrument of 
an endieſs Contention, by ſeeking after Quirks and Sub- 
tieties, abuſing equivocal Terms, and by practiſing the 
reſt of thoſe little Arts every Sophiſter is full of, which are 
of no Service in the Diſcovery of Truth; all they can do 
is to ward off an Opponent's Blow, to make a Noiſe, and 
raiſe a Duſt, that ſo we may eſcape in the Hurry, our Foil 
being undiſcovered. 

It were endleſs to reckon up all the Fallacies we put on 
our ſelves, and endeavour to obtrude en others. On our 
ſelves in the firſt Place; for however we may be pleas'd 
in the Contemplation of our own Craft, or (to uſe thoſe 
ſofter Names we are apt to give it) our Acuteneſs and 
Ingenuity; whoever attempts to impoſe on others, is firſt 
impoſed on himſelf; he is cheated. by ſome of thoſe grand 
Deceivers, the World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, and made 
to believe that Vain-glory, ſecular Intereſt, Ambition, or 
perhaps Senſuality or Revenge, or any the like contempti- 
ble Appetites, are preferable to Integrity and Truth, 

It is to little Purpoſe to guard our ſelves againſt the So- 
phiſms of the Head, if we lie open to thoſe. of the Heart. 
One irregular Paſſion will put a greater Obſtace between 
us 


* 
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e vs and Truth, than the brighteſt Underſtanding and cleareſt 
h Reaſoning can eaſily remove. This every one' of us is F: 
d apt to diſcern in others, but we are blind to it in our 34 
ſt ſelves, We can readily ſay that it is Pride or Obſtinacy, EF 
is Intereſt or Paſſion, or in a Word, Self-love, that keeps our 


1 Neighbour from Conviction, but all this while imagine 

= our own Hearts are very clear of them; tho' more impart» | 

er WM tial Judges are of another Mind. | 498 

1 I wiſh there were no reaſon to think, that there are FH 

1 ſome who attempt to maintain an Opinion which they 14 

a» | know to be falſe, or at leaſt which they have Cauſe to 499 

a | ſaſpet; and therefore induſtriouſiy avoid what would 111 

| manifeſt their Error. *Tis hop'd however, that the great- 11] 

to eſt part of the Diſputers of the World are not of this 318 

ww. | Number, and that the Reaſon why they offer their Neigh- 1 

of bours ſophiſtical Arguments, is, becauſe they were not aware 14 

be [that they are in the wrong, bur are rather perſuaded that {By 

he WM they are acted only by a Teal for God, an honeſt Con- 1 

re ſtancy and ſtanch Integrity; tho' at the very ſame time | 

do FF quite different Motives move them under theſe Appear» 

nd FF ances. | 

oil And indeed he muſt be an extraordinary good Man, a 

Wonder ſcarce produc'd in an Age, who has no irregular 

on Paſſion ſtirring, who receives no manner of Tincture 

dur from Pride and vicious Self- love, to which all are ſo prone, ; 

sd and which hide themſelves under ſo many Diſguiſes. 

ole F Who is got above the World, its Terros and Allurements, 

ind has laid up his Treaſure in Heaven, and is fully contented 

uſt with his preſent Circumſtances, let them be what they 

and will, having made them the Boundaries of his Deſires? 

ade Who knows how to live on a little very happily; and 

or therefore receives no Bias from his oven Conveniency, nor 

pti- is led Captive by his Appetites and Intereſts? Such a one 
| is the happy Man, who is well qualify'd to find out Truth, 

So- and to make a right Judgment in all things. 

art. Some of all Parties pretend to theſe Qualifications, they 

een would be thought to be diſintereſted and free from Paſſion, 

us 6 2 W „2 
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they will affirm that no Humour or private End, nothing 
bat an honeſt Zeal for Truth, gives Warmth to their Diſ- 
courſes ; and yet it often happens, that before they con- 
clude them, they give too much occaſion to have it 
thought, that how large ſoever their Knowledge in other 
things may be, they are not well acquainted with their 
own Hearts, All which conſider'd, how confidently ſo- 
ever we are perſuaded of our own Integrity, tho' we 
think we have penetrated to the very bottom of our 
Hearts, it wou'd not be amiſs to ſuſp:& our ſelves ſome- 
times, and to fear a Bias, even at the very inſtant we 
take care to avoid one, 

For Truth being but one, and the rational Faculties not 
differing in Kind but in Degree, tho' there may be diffe- 
rent Meaſures of Underſtanding, there cou'd not be ſuch 
Contradictions in Mens Opinions as we find there are, 
even in thoſe who examine, as well as in thoſe who do 
not, were they acted only by the Love of Truth, and did 
not Self. love perſuade them that they ſhall find their own 
particular Account by ſuch an Oppoſition, I wou'd not 
be fo underſtood, as if I thought that in ail Controverſies 
one {ide mult needs be criminal, if not by wilfully oppo- 
ſing Truth. yet at leaſt by an Indulgence of ſuch unmor- 
tity'd Paſſions as eſtrange ttem from it. No: without 
doubt, great Allowances are to be made on the Score of 
Education, Capacity, of Leiſure and that Opportnnity of 
Information we have had. But this we may venture to 
ſay, that had we but a modeſt Opinion of our ſelves, be- 
lieving it as poſſible for us, as for thoſe who contradict us, 
to be miſtaken; did we behave our ſelves anſwerable to 
ſuch a Belief ; were we ſeriouſly convinc'd that nothing 
is ſo much our Intereſt, as a readineſs to admit of Truth 
from whatever Hand it comes, the preateſt part of our 
Diſputes would have a better Iſſue than we generally find. 
Ar leaſt if we could not be ſo happy as to convince one 
another, our Conteſts would be manag'd with more 
Temper and Moderation, wou'd not conclude in ſuch a 
Breach 
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Breach of Charity, or at beſt in ſuch a Coldneſs for each 
other, as they uſually do. | 

If we conſider wilely, we ſhall find it to be our pre- 
ſent Intereſt, as well as our future, to do that in reality 
which all of us pretend to; that is, to ſearch after and 
to follow Truth; and to do it with all that Candour and 


Ingenuity which becomes a true Phiioſopher, as well as a 


good Chriſtian z making uſe of no Arguments but what 
we really believe, and giving them up contentedly, when 
we meet with ſtronger, Our preſent Intereſt is what 
weighs moſt with the generality, and what we- uſually 


make all other Conſiderations give place to. For what is 


it we contend for? they who have fo little Souls as to 
bait at any thing beneath the higheſt end, make Reputation 


their aim, and with it that Authority and Wealth which 


uſually attend it, But now Reputation cannot be acquir'd, 
at leaſt not a laſting one, by fallacious Reaſonings, We 
may perhaps for a while get a Name by them among 
unwary Perſons, but the World grows too quick- ſighted 
to be long impos'd on. It a love of Truth da not, yet 
Envy and Emulation will ſet other Heads a work to dif 
cover our Ignorance or Fraud. They are upon the fame 
delign, and will not ſuffer us to go away with the Prize 
undeſervedly. And beſides, with how ill an Aſpect muſt 
he needs appear, who does not reaſon fairly, and by con- 
ſcquence how unlike is he to gaia on thoſe who hear 
him? There are but three Cauſes to which falſe Argu- 
ments can be referr'd, Ignorance, Raſhnefs, or Deſi 

and the being ſuſpected for any one of theſe, hinders us 
very much in acquiring that Reputation, Authority, or 
Preferment we deſire, I muſt confeſs, were we ſure the 


Fallacy would not be detected, and that we ſhouid not lie 


under the ſuſpicion of it, we might gain our Point; for 
provided the Paint do not rub off, good colouring may ſerve 
2 preſent turn as well as a true Complexion. But there is 
little reaſon to hope for this, becauſe of what was juſt now 
mention'd, and for other Reaſons that might be added. 


TY Nom 
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Now: what. can be more provoking than the Idea we- 
have of a Deſigning Perſon? of one who thinks bis own 


Intellectuals ſo ftrong, and ours. ſo weak, that he can 


make us ſwallow any thing, and lead us where he pleaſes ?: 


Such an one ſeems to have an Intention to reduce us to 
the vileſt Slavery, the Captivation of our Underſtandings, 


which we juſtly reckon to be the higheſt Inſolence. And 
ſince every one puts in for a ſhare of Senſe, and thinks 


he has no reaſon to complain of the diſtribution of it, 
whoever ſuppoſes that another has an over-weening Opi- 
nion of his own, muſt needs think that he undervalues 


his Neighbour's Underſtanding, and will certainly repay 


him in his own Coin, and deny him thoſe Advantages he 
ſeems to arrogate, 


The moſt we can ſay for our ſelves, when the Weak- 2 


neſs of our Arguments comes to be diſcover'd, is, that 


we were miſtaken thro' Raſhneſs or Ignorance; which, | 


tho more pardonable than the former, are no recom- 
mending Qualities, If we argue falſely, and know not 
that we .do ſo, we ſhall be more pitied than when we do 
but either way diſappointed, And if we have added raſh 
Cenſures of thoſe who are not of our Mind, as we can- 
not ſo handſomly retreat, ſo neither will ſo fair Quarter 
be allow'd us, as thoſe, who argue with Meekneſs, Mo- 
deſty, and Charity, may well expect. When we have caſt up 
our Account, and eſtimated the preſent Advantages that falſe 
Arguings bring us, I fear what we have got by a Pretence 
to Truth, will not be found to countervail the Loſs we 
ſhall ſuſtain by the diſcovery that it was no more; which 
may induce us, if other Conſiderations will not, to be wary 


in receiving any Propoſition our ſelves, and reſtrain us in be- 


ing forward to impoſe our Sentiments on others. | 
After all, 'tis a melancholy Reflexion that a great part 
of Mankind ſtand in need of Arguments drawn from ſo- 
low a Motive as worldly Intereſt, to perſuade them to 
that, to which they have much greater Inducements. It 
is ſtrange that we ſhould necd any other — 
3. 
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beſides the bare Performance of our Duty, and thoſe un- 
ſpeakable Advantages laid up for all ſuch as do it ſincerely 
hereafter; when we have the approbation of God, and 
the infinite Rewards he bas propos'd to thoſe who ſtudy 
to recommend themſelves to him, for our Encouragement, 
How low are we ſink; if the Applauſe of Men, and the 
little Trifles which they can beſtow, weigh any thing 
with us? I am therefore almoſt aſham'd of having pro- 
1 ſo mean a Confideration, but the Degeneracy of the. 

Age requir'd it; and they who perhaps at firſt follow 
Truth, as the . did once for the Loaves only, oy at 
laſt be attracted by its own native Beauties. 

As Nature teaches us Logick, ſo does it inſtruc us in 
Rhetorick, much better than Rules of Art, which if they 
are good ones, are nothing elſe but thoſe judicious Obſer« 
vations that Men of Senſe have drawn from Nature, and 
that all who reflect on the Operations of their own Minds, 
will find out themſelves. The common Precepts of Rhe 
torick may teach us how to reduce ingenious ways of: 
ſpeaking to a certain Rule, but they do not teach. us how 
to invent them. This is Nature's Work, and ſhe does it 
beſt. There is as much difference between Natural and: 
Artificial Eloquence, as there is between Paint, and true 
Beauty. All that is uſeful in this Art, is the avoiding cer- 
tain evil ways of Writing and Speaking, and above all, an 
Artificial and Rhetorical Stile, compos'd of falſe Thoughts,. 
Hyperboles, and forc'd Figures,, which are the. greateſt 
Faults in Rhetoricx. 

I ſhall not therefore recommend, under the Name of: 
NMetorick, an Art of ſpeaking floridly on all Subjects, and 
of dreſſing up Error and Impertinence in a quaint. and- 
taking Garb, any more than I did that wrangling, which. 
goes by. the Name of Logick, and which teaches us to 
'\ipute for and againſt all Propoſitions indefinitely, whe- 
ther they are true or falſe. It is an Abuſe both of Rea- 
ſon and Addreſs, to preſs them into the Service of a. Trifle 
or an Uatruth, and a Miſtake to think that any Argument 

| Can. 
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can be rightly made, or any Diſcourſe truly eloquent, that 
does not illuſtrate and entorce Truth. For the Deſign of 
Rhetorick is to remove thoſe Prejudices that lie in the way 
of Truth, to reduce the Paſſions to the Government of 
Reaſon, to place our Subject in a right Light, and excite 
our Hearers to a due Conſideration of it. I know not 
what Exactneſs of Method, pure and proper Language, 
Figures, infiguating ways of Addreſs and the like ſignify, 
any farther than as they contribute to the Service of Truth, 
by rendring our Diſcourſe intelligible, agreeable, and con- 


by being ill expref 'd, and an ill Stile is nothing elſe but 
Obſcurity is one of the greateſt Faults in Writing, and 


when we pretend to teach others what we do not under- 
ſtand our ſelves, no wonder we do it at a ſorry rate. Tis 
true, Obſcurity is ſometimes deſign'd, to conceal an erro- 
neous Opinion which an Author dares not openly own, 
or which if it be diſcover'd, he has a mind to evade. 
And ſometimes even an honeſt and good Writer, wha 


that his Ideas being become familiar to himſelf by fre- 


in his Mind, by a word or two which he is us'd to an- 
nex to them; but it is not ſo with his Readers, who are 
perhaps Strangers to his Meditations, and yet ought to 
have the ſame Idea rais'd in theirs that was in the Author's 


we deſire to be intelligible to every body, our Expreſſions 


we writ only for our ſelves, or for thoſe to whom our 
frequent Diſcourſe has made cur Ideas familiar, 

Not that it is neceſſary to expreſs at length all the Pro- 
ceſs our Mind goes thro' in reſolving a Queſtion, This 


would ſpin out our Diſcourſe to an unprofitable tediouſneſs. 
the 


vincing. They are indeed very ſerviceable to it, when they 
are duly manag'd; for good Senſe loſes much of its Efficacy 


the Neglect of ſome of theſe, or over-doing others of them. 


does commonly proceed from a want of Meditation; for 


ſtudies to avoid it, may inſenſibly fall into it, by reaſon 


quent Meditation, a long Train of them are readily excited 


Mind, or elſe they cannot underſtard him. If, therefore, 


muſt be mere plain and explicit than they needed to be, it 
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the Operations of the Mind being much more ſpeedy than 
thoſe of the Tongue or Pen, But we ſhould fold up our 
Thoughts ſo cloſely and neatly, expreſſing them in ſuch. 
ſignificant, tho few Words, as that the Reader's Mind 
may eaſily open and enlarge them. And if this can be 
done with facility we are perſpicuous as well as ſtrong 
if with difficulty or not at ali, we are perplext and obſcure 
Writers. 

Scarce any thing conduces more to Clearneſs, the great 
Beauty of Writing, than Exactneſs of Method, nor per- 
haps to Perſuaſion ; for by putting every thing in its pro- 
per place, with due Order and Connexion, the Reader's 
Mind is gently led where the Writer wou'd have it. Such 
a Stile is eaſy without Softneſs; copious, as that ſignifies 
the omiſſion of nothing neceſſary, yet not verboſe and 
tedious, nor ſtuff'd with nauſeous Repetitions, which 
they, who do not think before they write and diſpoſe their 
Matter duly, can ſcarce avoid. The Method in Thinkin 
has been already ſhewn, and the ſame is to be objerv'd in 
Writing; which. if it be what it ought, is nothing elſe 
but the communicating to others the Reſult of our fre- 
quent and deep Meditations, in ſuch a manner as we judge 
moſt e ffectual to convince them of thoſe Truths which 
we believe: always remembring that the moſt natural 
Order is ever veſt. That we muſt firſt prepare their Minds 
by removing thoſe Prejudices and Paſſions which are in 
our way, and then propoſe our Reaſons with all the Clear- 
neſs and Force, with all the Fenderneſs and Good-nature 
we can. | 

And ſince the Clearne{s and Connexion, as wel! as the 
Emphaſis and Beauty of a Diſcourſe, depend in a great 


meaſure on the right. Uſe of the Particles, whoever wou'd 
write well, ought to inform themſ=!ves nicely in their 


Piaprieties; an And, 2 The, a But, a For, &c. do e 
much perplex the Senſe when they are miiplaced, and 
uke the Reader take it many times quite otherwile than 
the Writer meant it, CE 
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1 know not a more compendious way to good Speak? | 
ing and Writing, than to chooſe out the moſt excellent 
in either, as a Model on which to form our ſelves: Or ra- 
ther, to imitate the Pefections of all, and avoid their 
Miſtakes; for few are ſo perfect as to be without Fault, 
and few ſo bad as have nothing good in them. A true 
Judgment diſtinguiſhes, and neither reje&s the Good for 
the fake of the Bad, nor admits the Bad becauſe of the | 
Good that is mingled with it. No ſort of Stile but bas 
its Excellency, and is liable to Defect. If care be not 
taken, the Sublime, which ſubdues us with Nobleneſs of 
Thought and Grandeur of Expreſſion, will fly out of ſight; 
and by being empty and bombaſt, become contemptible. 
The Plain and Simple will grow dull and abject; the Se- 
vere, dry and rugged; the Florid, vain and impertinent; the | 
Strong, inſtead of rouſing the Mind, will diſtract and en- 
tangle it by being obſcure; even the Eaſy and Perſpicuous, | 
if it be too diffuſe or over-delicate, tires us inſtead of 
pleaſing. Good Senſe is the principal thing, without 
which, all our poliſhing is of little worth; and yet, if Or- 
naments be wholly neglected, very few will regard us. 
Studied and artificial Periods. are not natural enough to 
Pleaſe; they ſhew too much Solicitude about what does | 
not deſerve it, and a looſe and careleſs Stile declares too 
much Contempt of the Publick. Neither Reaſon nor Wit 
entertain us, if they are driven beyond a certain Pitch; and 


Pleaſure it ſelf is offenſive if it be not judiciouſly diſpens'd, 
Eyery Author almoſt has ſome Beauty or Blemiſh re- 


markable in his Stile, from whence it takes its Name; 


and every Reader has a peculiar Taſte of Books as well as: 
Meats. One wou'd have the Subject exhauſted; anoth = i 
not pleas'd if ſomewhat be not left to enlarge on in is 
own Meditations; this affects a grave, that a florid St: 23 
one is for Eaſineſs, a ſecond for Plainneſs, a third ror 
Strength, a fourth for Politeneſs; and perhaps the great 
Secret of Writing, is the mixing all theſe in ſo juſt a Pro- 


portion, that eyery one may taſte what he likes, without 
| | being 
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: being diſguſted by its contrary; and may find at once” 
nt that by the Solidity of the Reaſon, the Parity and Pro- 
. priety of the Expreſſion, and infinuating Agrecableneſs of 
eir Addreſs, his Underſtanding is enlighten'd, his Affections 
lt, ſubdu'd, and bis Will duly regulated, 

ue | This is indeed the true End of Writing, and it wou'd: 
for not be hard for every one to judge how well they had an- 
the I fwer'd it, wou'd they but lay aſide Self- love, fo much of 
has tt at leaſt, as makes them partial to their own Productions. 
not Did we conſider our own with the ſame Severity, or but 


of ladifferency, that we do another's Writing, we might paſs 


ht; due Cenſure on it, might diſcern what Thought was 


ble. I crude or ill-expreſs'd, what Reaſoning weak, what Paſſage 
ve. MY fiperfluous, where we were flat and dull, where extrava- 
the WW gant and vain, and by criticizing on our ſelves, do a greater 
en- Kindneſs to the World than we can in making our Re- 
ous, marks on others. Nor fhou'd we be at a Loſs, if we 


of MW were impartial, in finding out Methods to inform, per- 


out Ml faade and pleaſe; for humane Nature is for the moſt part 
Or- much alike in all, and that which bas a good Effect on us 
us. will, generally ſpeaking, have the ſame on others. To gueſs 


\ to. what Succeſs we are like to have, we need only ſuppoſe © 


goes our (elves in the Place of thoſe we addreſs to, and conſi- 
too der how ſuch a Diſcourſe wou'd operate on us, if we had 

Wit WM tieir Infirmities and Thoughts about us. 
and | In doing this, we ſhall find there is nothing more im- 
„d. WE proper than Pride and Poſitiveneſs, nor any thing more 
V re- prevalent than an innocent Compliance with their Weak⸗ 
me; WG: Such as pretends not to dictate to their Ignorance, 
ll 28 but only to explain and illuſtrate what they did or might 
- iz baye known before, if they had conſider'd it, and ſuppo- 
\ Us les that their Minds being employ'd about ſome other 
© 2; MWihings, was the Reaſon why they did not diſcern it as 
| well as we: For humane Nature is not willing to own its 
Ignorance. Truth is ſo very attractive, there is ſuch a na- 
tural Agreement between our Minds and it, that we care 
not to be * ſo dull, as not to be able to find out by 
O 
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our ſelves ſuch obvious Matters. We ſhould therefore be 


careful, that nothing paſs from us which upbraids our 
Neighbours Ignorance, but ſtudy to remove it, without 
appearing to take notice of it, and permic them to fancy, 
if they pleaſe, that we believe them as wiſe and good as 
we endeavour to make them. By this we gain their Af. 


fections, which is the hardeſt part of our Work, excite | 


their Induſtry, and infuſe a new Life into all generous 
Tempers, who conclude there is great Hopes, they may 
with a little Pains attain what others think they know al- 
ready, and are aſham'd to fall ſhort of the goed Opinion 
we have entertain'd of them. 


And ſince many would yield to the clear Light of Truth, | 


were it not for the Shame of being overcome, we ſhou'd 
convince, but not triumph, and rather conceal our Con- 


queſt than publiſh it. We doubly oblige our Neighbours, | 


when we reduce them into the right Way, and keep it 
from being taken notice of that they were once in the 
Wrong; which is certainly a much greater Satisfaction, 
than that Blaze of Glory which is quickly out, that Noiſe 
of Applauſe which will ſoon be over. For the gaining our 
Neighbour, at leaſt, the having honeſtly endeavour'd it, and 
the leading our own Vanity in triumph, are real Goods, 
and ſuch as we ſhall always have the Comfort of. It is 
to be wiſh'd, that ſuch Propoſitions as are not attended 
with the cleareſt Evidence, were deliver'd only by way 


of Enquiry, fince even the brighteſt Truth, when dog- 


matically dictated, is apt to offend our Reaſon, and make 
Men imagine their Liberty is impos'd upon; fo far is 
Poſitiveneſs from bringing any body over to. our Senti- 


ments. Beſides, we are all of us liable to miſtake, and 
few have Humility enough to confeſs themſelves deceivd in 


what they have conſidently aſſerted, but think they are oblig'd 


in Honour to maintain an Opinion they have once been zea- |} 


lous for, how deiwous ſocver they may be to get rid of 


it, cou'd they do it haudſomly. Now a modeſt way of | 
delivering our Sentiments alliſts us in this, and leayes us 2c 
liberty | 
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liberty to take either fide of the Queſtion, as Reaſon and 
riper Conſideration ſhall determine. | | 

In ſhort, As thinking conformably to the Nature of 
things is true Knowledge, fo the expreſſing our Thoughts 
in ſuch a way, as moſt readily, and with the greateſt 
Ciearnels and Life, excites in others the very ſame Idea 
that was in us, is the beſt Eloquence. For if our Idea 
be comformable to the Nature of the thing it repreſents, 
and its Relations. duly ſtated, this is the moſt effectual 
way both to inform and perſuade; ſince Truth being al- 
ways amiable, cannot fail of attracting, when ſhe is placed 
in a right Light, and thoſe to whom we offer her are made 
able and willing to diſcern her Beauties. If therefore we 
thoroughly underſtand our Subject, and are z-alouſly affected 
wich it, we ſhill neither want ſuitable Words to explain, 
nor perſualive Methods to recommend ir, 

True Chriſtians have really that Love for others, which 
x] who defire to perſuade, muſt pretend to: They have 
that Probity and Prudence, that Civility and Modeſiy, which 


T the Maſters of this Art ſay a good Orator muſt be endow'd_ 


with, and have pluck'd up thoſe vicious Inciinations, 
from whence the moſt diſtaſteful Faults of Writing pro- 
ceed, For why do we chooſe to be obſcure, but becauſe 
we intend to deceive, or would be thought to ſee much 
farther than our Neighbour? One ſort of Vanity prompts 
us to be rugged and ſevere, and ſo poſſeſs'd with the 
imagin'd Worth and Solidity of our Diſcourſe, that we 
think it beneath us to poliſh it : Another diſpoſes us to 
elaborate and affected ways of Writing, to pompous and 
improper Ornaments; and why are we tediouſly copious, 
but that we fanſy every Thought of ours is extraordinary? 
Contradiction is indeed for our Advantage, as tending to 
make us wiſer; yet our Pride makes us impatient under 
it, becauſe it ſeems to leſſen that Eſteem and Deference 
we deſire ſhould be paid us. Whence come thoſe ſharp 
Reflexions, thoſe imagin'd Strains of Wit, not to be en- 
dur'd among Chriſtians, and which ſerve not to a 

| ay 
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but to provoke, now arriv'd to a more ſcandalous Degres 
of Rage and Infolence than erer? whence come they but 
from Ill- nature and Revenge, from a Contempt of others, 
and a Deſire to ſer forth our own Wit? Did we write 
leſs for our ſelves, we ſhould ſooner gain our Readers, who 
are many times diſguſted at a well-writ Diſcourſe, if it 
Carries a twang of Oſtentation: And were our Temper 
as Chriſtian as it ought to be, our Zeal wou'd be ſpent 


on the moſt weighty Things, not on little Differences of | N 


Opinions. 


I have made no Diſtinction in what has been ſaid be- . 


tween Speaking and Writing, becauſe tho! they are Ta- 


lents which do not always meet, yet there is no material | 
Difference between them. They write beſt, perhaps, who | 
do it with the gentle and eaſy Air of Converſation ; and | 
they talk beſt, who mingle Solidity of Thought with the Þ 
Agreeableneſs of a ready Wit. As for Pronunciation, tho 
it takes more with ſome Auditors many times than g 
Senſe; there needs little to be ſaid, in a Diſcourſe which 
is not addreſs'd to thoſe that have Buſineſs with the Pulpit, 
the Bar, or St, Stephen's Chapel; but to Gentlemen ang 
Ladies, eſpecially the latter, whom Nature does for the 
molt part furniſh with ſuch a muſical Tone, perſuaſive 
Air, and winning Addreſs, as renders what they ſay ſuf | 
ficiently agreeable in private Converſation. And as to 
Spelling, which they are ſaid to be deſective in, if they | 
do not believe, as they are uſually told, that it is fit for 
them to be ſo, and that to write exactly is too pedantict, 
they may ſoon correct that Fault, by pronouncing their 
Words aright, and ſpelling them accordingly. I know 1 
this Rule will not always hold, becauſe of an Imperfecti- 


on in our Language, which has been often complain 'd of, 


but is not yet amended: However, a little Obſervation in 
this Caſe, or Recourſe to Books, will aſſiſt us; and if at - 
any time we happen to miſtake, by ſpelling as we pro- 
nounce, the Fault will be very venial, and Cuſtom rather | 


to be blamed than we. 


Nothing | 
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res Nothing has been ſaid of Grammar, tho we cannot 


but write properly if we tranſgreſs its Rules, ſuppoſing that 
rs, Cuſtom, and the reading of Engliſh Books, are ſufficient 


rite to teach us the Grammar of our own Tongue, if we do 
tho but in any meaſure attend to them. And tho? the Ladies 
fit ue generally accus'd of writing falſe Engliſh, if I may 
per | ſpeak my own Experience, their Miſtakes are not ſo com- 
ene mon as are pretended, nor are they the only Perſons guilty. 
of What they moſt commonly fail in, is the Particles and 


Connexion: and that generally thro' a Briskneſs of Tem- 
be- per, which makes them forget; or Haſte; which will not 
Ta- ſuffer them to read over again what went before. And 
rial indeed, thoſe who ſpeak true Grammar, unleſs they are 
who very careleſs, cannot write falſe, ſince they need only per- 
and MJ uſe what they have writ, and conſider whether they wou'd 
the MY expreſs themſelves thus in Converſation. 
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ſuf⸗ 28 = 8 governing its Paſſions and Affections, and 
hl; to that there are many Virtues required. 

they | On ZZ Humility may well have the firſt Place, 
for OO EEE 1 V+ not only in reſpect of the Excellency of 

tick, | the Virtue, but alſo of its Uſefulneſs to- 
their I wards the obtaining of all the reſt; this being the Founda- 


tion on which all the others muſt be built: And he who 


hopes to gain them without this, will prove like the fool-. 
d of, ich Builder who built his Houſe upon the Sand. 
n in There are two ſorts of Humility: As, the baving 2 


bow and mean Opinion of our ſelves, and the being con- 
tent that others ſhould have ſo of us. The former is con- 
"F trary to Pride, the latter to Vain- glory; both are as abſolute - 
ly neceſſary to Chriſtians as it is to avoid the contrary Vices. 
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The Sin of Pride is fo great, that it caſt the Angels out 
of Heaven; and if we may judge of the Sin by the pu- 
niſhment, it was not only the firſt but the greateſt Sin that 
ever the Devil himſelf has been guilty of. We need no 
berter Proofs of its Heinouſneſs, than that it is ſo extreme- 
ly hateful to God, that beſides that Inſtance of his Puniſh- 
ing the Devil, we may frequently find in the Scriptures, 
Every one that is proud in Heart is an Abomination to the 
Lord. Again, God reſiſteth the Proud. Several other Texts 
might be quoted to the fame Purpoſe, but tis needleſs, the 
Tenour of the Divine Writ being ſo entirely againſt this 
Vice, that none who ever read it, can be jgnorant of the 
great Hatred God bears to this Sin of Pride. Now ſince 
it is certain God, who is all Goodneſs, hates nothing but 
as it is Evil, it muſt needs follow, that where God hates in 
. Jo great a Degree, there muſt be a great Degree of Evil. 
Pride is not more ſinful than *tis dangerous. How ma- 
ny other Sins does it draw us into? As Humility is the 
Root of all Virtue, ſo is this of all Vice. He that is proud 
ſets himſelf up as his own God, and ſo can never ſubmit | 
him ſelf to any other Rules or Laws than what he makes 
to himſe f. The Ungodly is ſo proud that he careth not for 
God, The Royal Pſalmiſt tells us, 'tis his Pride that makes 
him deſpiſe God; and when a Man is once come to that, 
he is prepar'd for the Commiſſion of all Sins. I might 
inſtance in a Multitude of particular Sins which naturally 8 
flow from this of Pride; as Anger, which the wiſe Man 
ſets as the Effect of Pride, calling it proud Wrath; Strife 
and Contention, which he again notes to be the Offspring 
of Pride, Only by Pride cometh Contention: And both theſe 
are indeed the moſt natural Effects of Pride. He who 
thinks very highly of himſelf, expects much Submiſſion 
and Obſervance from others, and therefore cannot but rage | 
and quarre] whenever he thinks it not ſufficiently paid. It 
would be endleſs to mention all the Fruits of this bitter 
Root. Pride not only betrays us to many Sins, but alſo 
makes them incurable in us, for it hinders the working - 
| a 
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all Remedies, Thoſe Remedies muſt either come from 
God or Man: It from God, they muſt be either the 
way of Meekneſs and Gentleneſs, or elſe of Sharpneſs and 
Puniſhment. Now it God by his Goodneſs eſſays to lead 
a proud Man to Repentance, he quite miſtakes God's Mean- 
ing, and thinks all the Mercies he receives are but the Re- 
ward of his own Deſert, and ſo long tis ſure he will ne- 
ver think he needs Repentance. But if on the other ſide 
God uſes him more ſharply, and lays Afflictions and Pu- 
niſhments upon him, thoſe in a proud Reart cauſe nothin 

but Murmurings and hating of God, as if he did him In- 
jury in thoſe Puniſhments, As for Remedies than can be 
vs'd by Man, they again muſt be either by way of Correc- 
tion or Exhortation. Corrections from Men will ſure 
never work more on a proud Heart than thoſe from God; 
for he that can think God unjuſt in them, will much ra- 
ther believe it of a Man. And Exhortations will do as little; 
for let a proud Man be adrfidniſh'd, tho? never ſo mildly 
and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſgrace, and therefore 
inſtead of confeſſing or amending the Fault, he falls to re- 
proachin g his Reprover, as an over- buſy or cenſorious Per- 
ſon, and for that greateſt and moſt precious Act of Kind- 
neſe, looks on him as his Enemy. Now one that thus 
ſtubbornly reſiſts all Means of Cure, muſt be concluded in 


has ſo mighty an Adverſary ſhall be ſure to ſmart for it. 
How ſeverely is this Sin threatned in Scripture ? Pride go- 
eh before Deſtruction, and an haughty Spirit before a Fall. 
Again, ſpeaking of the Proud, the wile Man aſſures us, 


| | | Though Hand join in Hand, yet they ſhall not be unpuniſhed. 


The Decree, it ſeems, is unalterable, and whatever Endea- 


vours are us d to preſerve the proud Man, they are but 


vain, for he ſhall not go unpuniſh d. This is very remark- 
able in the Story of Nebuchadnexxar, who, tho a King, 
| the 


The Puniſhment that attends the 
Sin of. Pride, will need little Proof, when it is conſider'd 
that God is the proud Man's profeſt Enemy, that he hates 
and reſiſts him, there can then be little Doubt that he who 
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the greateſt in the World, yet for his Pride was driven | 
from among Men to dwell and feed with Beaſts, And it 
is moſt frequently ſeen, that this Sin meets with very ex- 
traordinary Judgments even in this Life, But if it ſhould | 
not, let not the proud Man think he has efcap'd God's ven- 
geance, for it is ſure there will be a moſt ſad Reckoning 
in the next, If God ſpared not the proud Angels, but caft | 


them into Hell, let no Man hope to ſpeed better. 


The Folly, as well as the Sin of this Vice, will appear, [ 
if we conſider the ſeveral things of which Men are wont | 
to be proud, as the Goods of Nature, the Goods of For- 


tune, or the Goods of Grace. 


By the Goods of Nature are meant Beauty, Strength, 4 
Wit, and the like; and the being proud of any of theſe is 
3 great Piece of Folly, We are very apt to miſtake, and 
think our ſelves handſome or witty when we are not, and 
then there cannot be a more ridiculous Folly than to be 
proud of what we have not, and ſuch every one eſtcems |! 
it in another Man, tho' he never ſuppoſes it his own Caſe, # 
and ſo never diſcerns it in himſelf, Wherefore there is no- 
thing more deſpicable amongſt all Men, than a proud Fool; | 
yet every Man, that entertains high Opinions of his own + 
Wit, is in Danger of being thus deceiv'd; a Man's own 

Judgment of himſelf being of all others the leaſt to be 
truſted. But ſuppoſe we be not out in judging, yet what i: 
there in any of theſe natural Endowments which is worth | 


the being proud of, there being ſcarce any of them which til 


{ome Creature or other has not in a greater Degree than 
Man? How much does the Whiteneſs of the Lily, and 
the Redneſs of the Roſe, exceed the White and Red of the | 
faireſt Face? What a Multitude of Creatures is there that 
far ſurpaſs Man in Strength and Swiftneſs ? And ſeveral } 
Others there are, which as far as concerns any uſeful Ends | 
of theirs, act much more wiſely than moſt of us. They 
are therefore often propos'd to us in Scripture, by way of 
Example, and tis then ſurely great Unreaſonableneſs for us 
te think highly of our ſelves, for ſuck things as are com- 

£4 | : mon 


en non to us with Beaſts and Plants. But if they were as 
:» excellent as we fanſy them, yet they are not at all durable. 

I They are impair'd and loſt by divers Means: A Frenzy will 
teſtroy the rareſt Wit, a Sickneſs blaſt the freſheſt Beauty, 
ind reduce the greateſt Strength; or however old Age will 
be ſure to do all, Beſides, theſe Goods of Nature, how 
IJ :dmirable ſoever, are not our own Acquiſitions, but given 
sor rather lent us by another, and therefore 'tis wondrous 


dear! Vanity to be proud of them. No Man can think he did 
ont MY inp thing towards the procuring his natural Beauty or 
For. pit, and fo will have no Reaſon to value himſelf for them; 

What haſt thou, ſaith St. Paul, which thou haſt not received? 
pth; | wherefore then boaſteth thou thy ſelf ? The Folly is as great 
ſe is v be proud of the Goods of Fortune, by which are meant, 


and Wealth, Honour, and the like. For it is ſure they add 
and MW rothing of true Worth to the Man: Somewhat of out- 
o be ward Pomp and Bravery they may help bim to, but that 
ems makes no Change in the Perſon, You may load an Aſs 
caſe, with Money, or deck him with rich Trappings, yet ſtill 
no- jou will not make him a whit the nobler kind of Beaſt 
ol; dy either of them. Beſides, theſe are things we have no 
own bold of, they vaniſh often before we are aware. He who 
own s rich to-day may be poor to-morrow, and then will be 
o be the leſs pity'd by all in his Poverty, the prouder he was 
nat is when he was rich. We have them all but as Stewards, to 
zorth hy out for our Maſter's Uſe, and therefore ſhould rather 
zhich think how to make up our Accounts, than pride our ſelves 
than in our Receipts. Whatever of theſe we have, they, as 
and well as the former, are not owing to our ſelves; but if 
f the they be lawfully gotten we owe them only to God, whoſe 
that Jl Bleſſing it is that maketh rich; if unlawfully, we have 
-yeral © them upon ſuch Terms that we have very little Reaſon to 
Ends l brag of them. 
They By the Goods of Grace we mean any Virrue a Man has. 
ay of © Theſe things muſt be own'd to be very valuable, they be- 
for us ing infinitely more precious than all the World, yet to be 
com- proud of them is, of all the reſt, the higheſt Folly, not 
mon | only 
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tion of Pride an 1 Occaſion of Humility, In order to this 
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only in the foregoing Reſpe& that we help not our ſelves 
to them, Grace being above all things molt immediately 


God's Work in us; but eſpecially in this, that the being 
proud of Grace is the ſure way to loſe it. God, Who 


gives Grace to the Humble, will take it from the Proud. 


For if, as we ſee in the Parable, the Talent was taken 
from him who had only put it to no Uſe at all, how ſhall 
we hope to have it continu'd to him that has put it to oF 
ill Uſes, inſtead of trading with it for God, has traffickd 
with it for Satan? And as he will loſe the Grace for the 
future, ſo will he loſe all the Reward of it for the time 
paſt. For let a Man have never ſo many good Ads, yet, 
if he be proud of them, that Pride ſhall be charg'd on 


him to his Deſtruction, but the Good ſhall never be re- 


membred to his Reward. This proves it to be a moſt 7 
wretched Folly to be proud of Grace: tis like that of 
Children, that pull thoſe things in pieces they are moſt fond 
of; but yet much worſe than that of theirs, tor we not 
only loſe the thing, and that the moft precious that can 
be imagin'd, but we muſt alſo be eternally puniſh'd for 
doing ſo; there being nothing that ſhall be fo ſadly 


234,47 


reckon'd for in the next World, as the Abuſe of Grace; 5 


and certainly there can be no greater Abuſe of it, than to 
make it ſerve for an End ſo directly contrary to that for 


which it was given, it being given to make us bumble, | 


not proud; to magnify God, not our ſelves, 
The Neceſſity of flying this Sin muſt therefore be ap- | 


parent to all good Chriſtians, who are ſo ſeriouſly to con- [ 


ſider what has been already faid concerning it, as may | 
work in them not ſome light Diſlike, but a deep and irre- 
concileable Hatred to the Sin: To make them watchful 
over their own Hearts, that they may not cheriſh any Be- 
ginnings of it, nor ſuffer them to feed on the Fancy of 
their own Worth; but whenever any ſuch Thought ariſes, 
to beat it down immediately with the Remembrance of 
ſome of their Follies or Sins, and ſo make this very Mo- 
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they muſt never compare themſelves with thoſe they think 
more fooliſh or more wicked than they are, that they may 
not be like the Phariſee, and extol themſelves for being 
better. But if they will needs make Compariſons, let 
them do it with the Wiſe and Godly, and then they will 
find they come ſo far ſhort, as it may help to pull down 
their high Eſteem of themſelves. Let them allo be ear- 
neft in Prayer, that God would root out all Degrees of this 
Sin in them, and make them one of thoſe poor in Spirit, to 
whom the Bleſſing even of Heaven itſelf is promis'd. | 
Tis obſer vable that God, who has made of one Blood all 
Nations of the Earth, has ſo equally diſtributed all the moſt 
valuable Privileges of humane Nature, as if he delign'd to 
preclude all inſulting of one Man over another. Neither 
has he only thus inſinuated it by his Providence, but has en- 
forced it by his Commands. We find in the Levitical 
Law what a peculiar Care he takes to moderate the An- 
ger of judicial Correction upon this very Account, leſt % 
Brother be deſpiſed in thine Eyes. So unreaſonable did he 
think it, that the Crime or Miſery of one ſhould be the 
Exaltation of another. Pride is never more apt to exert - 
itſelt than by aſſuming a Superiority over the Guilty and 
Unfortunate, St. Paul brands it as a great Guilt of the 
Corinthians, that they, upon Occaſion of the inceſtuous 


Ferſons, were puffed up when they ſhould have mourned. 
When we ſee a dead Corps, we do riot inſult over it, or 
I brag of our own Health and Vigour, but it rather damps 
Ius, and makes us reflect, that it may, we know not how 


ſoon, be our own Condition. And certainly the Specta- 
cles of ſpiritual Mortality ſhould have the ſame Operation, 
We have the ſame Principle of Corruption with our lap- 
led Brethren, and have nothing but God's Grace to ſecure 
us from the ſame Effects, which by all inſulting Reflexi- 
ons we forfeit, for he gives Grace only to the Humble, 
it, Paul ſays, If any Man be overtaken in a Fault re- 
fore ſuch a one in the Spirit of Meekneſs, conſidering thy © 


$f leſt thou alſo be tempted, The Falls of others ought 
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to excite our Pity towards them, our Caution to our ſelves; 
and our Thankfulneſs to God, if he has preſerv'd us from 
the like: For, who made. thee to differ from another? 
But if we ſpread our Sails, and triumph over their 
Wrecks, we expoſe our ſelves to worle. Other Sins, 
like Rocks, may ſplit us, yet the Lading be ſaved: 
But Pride, like a Gulph, ſwallows us up. Our very Vir- 
tues, when ſo leven'd, becoming Weights and Plumets, to 
ſink us to the deeper Ruin. The Apoſtie's Counſel is there- 
fore very pertinent to this Matter, Be not high-minded; but fear. 
As in all theſe. Reflexions we have had particular Re- 
gard to the weaker Sex, ſo muſt we particularly in this 
Article of Pride. Not that we would not recommend to 
them, to encourage that generous Spirit which diſdains 
the falſe Flattery of Men, and is a good. Guard of their 
Virtue and Honour: But ſince they have, not without 
ſome Reaſon, been charg'd with Vanity and Affectation, 
as Frailties more peculiarly theirs. than the other Sexes, who 
are however far from being free from them, we muſt 
with more than ordinary Earneſtneſs give them Caution 
againſt Vanity, which for the moſt part is attended by Af. 
fectation, inſomuch that one can hardly tell how to di- 
vide them, I will not call them Twins, becauſe more pro- 
perly, Vanity is the Mother, and Affectation the darling 
Daughter, Vanity is the Sin, and Affectation the Puniſhment, 
The firſt may be called the Root of Self- love, the other 
the Fruit. Vanity is never at its full Growith till it ſpreads 
into Affectation, and then it is compleat. 
Not to dwell any longer upon the Definition of them, 
we will paſs to the Means and Motives to avoid them: 
Ig order to it, the Sex are to conſider, that the World 
challenges the Right of Eſteem and Applauſe; and where 
any aſſume, by their ſingle Authority, to be their own 
Car vers, it grows angry, and never fails to ſeek Revenge. 


If we meaſure a Fault by the Greatneſs of the Penalty, there 


are few of a higher Size than Vanity, as there is ſcarce a Pu- 


niſhment which can be heavier than that of being laught at. 
6 Vanity 
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6, Vanity makes a Woman, tainted with it, ſo top full of 


n ber ſelf, that ſhe ſpills it upon the Company; and becauſe. 


ber own Thoughts are entirely employ'd in Self-Contem« 
ir plation, ſhe endeavours, by an unhappy Miſtake, to con- 
s, fine her Acquaintance to the: ſame narrow: Circle of that 
|; FT which only concerns her Ladyſhip, forgetting ſhe-is not of 
r- half that Importance to the World, that ſhe is to herſelf; 
to o much ont is ſne in her Value, by being her own Ap- 
e- praiſer. She will fetch ſuch a Compaſs in Diſcourſe, to 
. bring in her beloved Self, and rather than fail, her fine Pet 
c- ticoat, that there can hardly be a more comical Scene, 
ais than ſuch a Trial of ridiculous Ingenuity. It is a Pleaſure 
to IF to ſee her angle for Commendations; and riſe ſo diſſatis - 
ins WI fd with the ill-bred Company, if they will not bite. To 


cir ¶ obſerve her throwing her Eyes about to fetch in Priſoners, 


out she craiſes like ai Privateer, and is ſo out of Countenance; 
on, if ſhe returns without Booty, that it is no ill Piece of Co- 
bo I medy. She is fo eager: to draw: Reſpect, that ſne always 


uſt JJ miſſes it; yet thinks it fo much her Due, that when ſhe. 


ion I fails ſne grows walpiſh, not conſidering that it is impoſli- 
Af. Tile to commit a Rape upon the Will; that it muſt be fair- 
di- Ny gain d, and will not be taken by Storm; and that in this 
pro- Caſe the Tax ever riſes higheſt by a Benevolence. If the 
ling world, inſtead of admiring her imaginary Excellencies, 
ent. Etakes the Liberty to laugh at them, ſhe appeals from it to 
ther FT berſelf, for whom ſhe! gives Sentence, and proclaims it to 
eads il Companies, On the other fide, if encourag'd by a ci- 
fil Word, ſhe is ſo obliging that ſne will give Thanks. for 
1m, being laugh'd at, in good Language. She takes a Compli- 
ment for a Demonſtration, and ſets it up as an Evidence 
tyen againſt her Looking-Glaſs. But the good Lady be- 
ing all this while in a moſt profound Ignorance, forgets that 
Men would not let her talk upon them, and throw ſo ma- 
ly ſenſeleſs Words at their Heads, if tbey did not intend 
there o put her Perſon to Fine and Ranſom for her Imperti- 
a Pu- Fence, Good Words for any other Lady are ſo many 
ht at. tones thrown: at her: She can by no means bear them; 


Vanity Q 2 they 
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they make her ſo uneaſy that ſhe cannot keep her Seat; M « 
but up ſhe riſes, and goes home half burſt with Anger and i 
ſtrait Lacing, If by great Chance ſhe fays any thing that 
has Senſe in it, ſhe expects ſuch an Exceſſive Rare of 
Commendatiens, that, to her thinking, the Company ever 
goes away in her Debt. She looks upon Rules as things 
made for the common People, and not for Perſons of her 
Rank; and this Opinion ſometimes tempts her to extend 
her Prerogative to the diſpenſing with the Commandments, 
If by great Fortune ſhe happens in ſpite of her Vanity to 
be honeſt, ſhe is ſo troubleſome with it, that as far as in 
her lies ſhe makes a ſcurvy thing of it. Her bragging of 
her Virtue looks as if it coſt her ſo much pains to get the 
better of herſelf, that the Inferences are very ridiculous 
Her good Humour is generally apply'd to the laughing at 
good Senſe. It would do one good to fee how heartily 
ſhe deſpiſes any thing that is fit for her to do. The great- 
eſt Part of her Fancy is laid out in chooſing her Gown, as 
her Diſcretion is chiefly employ'd in not paying for it. She th 
is faithful to the Faſhion, to which not only her Opinion g. 
but her Senſes are wholly reſign'd. So obſequious ſhe is to h. 
it, that ſhe would be reconcil'd even to Virtue, with all its th 
Faults, if ſhe had her Dancing-Maſter's Word that is was di 
practis d at Court. 8 by 
To a Woman ſo compos d, when Affectation comes in} gc 
to improve her Character, it is then rais'd to the higheſt R 
Perfection: She firſt ſets up for a fine thing, and for that of 
Reaſon will diſtinguiſh herſelf, right or wrong, in every pl 
thing ſhe does. She would have it thought that ſhe is be 
made of ſo much the finer Clay, and ſo much more ſift- ¶ th 
ed than ordinary, that ſhe has no common Earth about ge 
her. To this End ſhe muſt neither move nor ſpeak like] w 
other Women, becauſe it would be vulgar, and therefore tre 
muſt have a Language of her own, ſince ordinary Engliſh} th 
is too coarſe for her. The Looking- Glaſs in the Morning m. 
dictates to her all the Motions of the Day, which by how] ter 
much the more ſtudy'd, are ſo much the more mn cn 
| 5 | She 
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She comes into a Room as if her Limbs were ſet on with 


ill-made Screws, which makes the Company fear the 
pretty thing ſhould leave ſome of its artificial Perſon upon 
the Floor. She does not like herſelf as God Almighty 
made her, but will have ſome of her own Workmanſhip, 
which is ſo far from making her a better thing than a 
Woman, that it turns her into a worſe Creature 'than a 
Monkey. She falls out with Nature, againſt which ſhe 
makes War without admitting a Truce, thoſe Moments 
excepted in which her Gallant may reconcile her to it. 
When ſhe has a mind to be ſoft and languiſhing, there is 
ſomething ſo unnatural in that affected Eaſineſs, that her 
Frowns cou'd not be by many Degrees ſo forbidding. 
When ſhe wou'd appear unreaſonably humble, one may ſee 
ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud that there is no enduring it: 
There is ſuch an impertinent Smile, ſuch a fſatisfy'd Simper, 
when ſhe faintly diſowns ſome fulſome Commendation a 
Man happens to beſtow upon her againſt his Conſcience, 
that her Thanks for it are more viſible under ſuch a Diſ- 
guiſe, than they cow'd be if ſhe ſhould print them. If a 
handſomer Woman takes any Liberty of- Dreſſing out of 
the ordinary Rules, the 'miſtaken Lady follows without 
diſtinguiſhing rhe unequal Pattern, and makes herſelf uglier 
by an Example miſplac'd, either forgetting the Privilege of 
good Looks in another, or preſuming without ſufficient 
Reaſon upon her own, Her Diſcourſe is a ſenſeleſs Chime 


of empty Words, a Heap of Compliments, ſo equally ap- 


ply'd to different Perſons, that they are neither valu'd nor 
believ d. Her Eyes keep pace with her Tongue, and are 
therefore always in Motion. One may diſcern that they 
generally incline to the compaſſionate ſide; and that, not- 
withſtanding her Pretence to Virtue, ſhe is gentle to dif- 
treſt Lovers, and Ladies that are merciful. She will repeat 
the tender. Part of a Play ſo feelingly, that the Company 
may gueſs without Injuſtice ſhe was not altogether a diſin- 
tereſted Spectator. She thinks that Paint and Sin are con- 
cealed by railing at them, Upon the whole, being di- 

LR 
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that ſomebody is dying for her; and of the two ſhe is leſs 
unwilling to Jet the World think ſhe may be lometimes 
profan'd, than that ſhe is never worſhipp'd. 

Very great Beauty may perhaps ſo dazzle for a time, 


that Men may not fo clearly ſee the Deformity of theſe | 
Affectations; but when the Brightneſs goes off, and the | 
Lover's Eyes are by that means ſet at Liberty to ſee things | 


as they are, he will naturally return to his Senſes, and re- 


cover the Miſtake into which the Lady's good Looks had | 


at firſt engag'd him. When he is once undeceiv'd, he ceaſes 


to worſhip that as a Goddeſs which he ſees only an artifi- | 
cial Shrine, mov'd by Wheels and Springs to delude bim. 
Such Women pleaſe only like the firſt opening of a Scene, | 


that has nothing to recommend it but the being new, 


They may be compar'd to Flies, that have pretty ſhining 
Wings for two or three hot Months, but the firſt cold 
Weather makes an End of them; ſo the latter Seaſon of 
theſe fluttering Creatures is diſmal. From their neareſt 
Friends they receive a very faint Reſpect, from the reſt of | 


the 'World the utmoſt Degree of Contempt. 


This Picture, as gay as it is, is moſt likely to have mn 
Bffect on the Minds of thoſe gay Ladies that can make a 
Jeſt of good Counſel, but cannot bear to be made a Jeſt * 
of themſelves, which Vanity and AﬀeRation will certainly 


do. Their Deformity well confider'd is Inſtruction enough, 


for the ſame Reaſon that the Sight of a Drunkard is a bet- ] 
ter Sermon againſt that Vice, than the beſt that was ever | 


preach'd upon it. 


After having ſaid thus much againſt Vanity, we muſt | 


remind the Ladies that we do not intend to apply the {ame 
Cenſure to Pride well plac d and rightly defin'd, It is an 
ambiguous Word; one kind of it is as much a Virtue as 
the other is a Vice. But we are naturally ſo apt to chooſe 


the worſt, that it is become dangerous to recommend the | 


beft fide of it. 


A | 


vided between the two Oppoſites of Pride, her Beauty | 
and her Virtue, ſhe is often tempted to give broad Hints | 


& © an 
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A Woman is not to be proud of her fine Gown, nor 
when ſhe has leſs Wit than her Neighbour's to-comfort her- 
ſelf that ſhe has more Lace. Some Ladies put ſo much 


Weight upon Ornaments, that, if one cou'd ſee into their 
Hearts, it wou'd be found that even the Thoughts of Death 


are made leſs heavy to them, by the Contemplation of their 


being laid out in State and honourably attended to the Grave. 

One may come a good deal ſhort of ſuch an Extreme, 
and yet ſtill be ſufficiently impertinent, by ſetting a wrong 
Value upon Things which ought to be uſed with more In- 
difference, A Lady muſt not appear ſolicitous to engroſs 
Reſpect to herſelf, but be content with a reaſonable Diſtri- 
bution, and allow it to others, that ſhe may have it re- - 
turned to her. She is not to be troubleſomely nice, nor to 
diſtinguiſh herſelf by being too delicate, as it ordinary things 
were too coarſe for her. This is an unmannerly and offen- 
five Pride, and where it is practis'd deſerves to be morti- 
fy'd, of which it ſeldom fails. She is not to lean too 
much upen her Quality, much leſs to deſpiſe thoſe that 
are below it. Some make Quality an Idol, and then their 
Reaſon muſt fall down and worſhip it. They would have 


the World think that no Amends can ever be made for the 


want of a great Title, or an ancient Coat of Arms. They 


imagine that, with theſe Advantages, they ſtand upon the 


higher Ground, which makes them look down upon Me- 
rit and Virtue as things inferior to them. This Miſtake is 
not only ſenſeleſs but criminal too, in putting a greater 
Price upon that which is a Piece of good Luck, than up= 
on things which are valuable in themſelves. Laughing is 
not enough for ſuch a Folly, it muſt be ſeverely whipp'd, as 
it juſtly deſerves. It will be confeſt, there are frequent 
Temprations given Perſons of Rank to be angry, and by 
that to have their Judgments corrupted in theſe Caſes, But 
they are to be reliſted, and the utmoſt that is to be allow'd, 
is, when theſe of a new Edition will forget themſelves, ſo 
as either to bragg of their weak fide, or to endeavour to 


| hide their Meanneſs by their Inſolence, to cure them by a 


little 
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little ſeaſonable Raillery, a little Sharpneſs well-phc' d, with- 
out dwelling long upon it. 
Theſe and many other Kinds of Pride are to be avoided, 
That which is to be recommended to Ladies, is an E- 


mulation to raiſe themſelves to a Character, by which they 


may be diſtinguiſh'd, an Eagerneſs [of Precedence in Virtue, 
and all ſuch other things as may gain them a greater Share 
of the good Opinion of the World. Eſteem to Virtue is 
like cheriſhing Air to Plants and Flowers, which makes 
them blow and proſper ; and for that Reaſon it may be al- 
low'd to be in ſome Degree the Cauſe, as well as the Re- 
ward of it. That Pride which leads to a good End can- 
not be a Vice, ſince it is the beginning for a Virtue; andto 
be pleas'd with juſt Applauſe is ſo far from a Fault, that it 
wou'd be an ill Symptom in a Woman, who ſhould not 
Place the greateſt Part of her Satisfaction in it. Humility 
25, no doubt, a great Virtue, but it ceaſes to be ſo when it 
is afraid to ſcorn an ill thing. Againſt Vice and Folly tis 
becoming Ladies to be haughty, but they muſt not carry 
the Contempt of things to Arrogance towards Perſons; 
and it muſt be done with fitting Diſtinctions, elſe it may 
be inconvenient by being unſeaſonable. A Pride that raiſes 
a little Anger, to be outdone in any thing that is good, 


will have ſo good an Effect that it is very hard to allow 


it to be a Fault. 
It is no eaſy Matter to carry even een theſe two 
differing Kinds of Pride; but they ſhould remember that 


is ſafer for a Wornan to be thought too proud than too | 


familiar. 

The Folly and Wickedneſ of chis Vice having been thus 
explain'd, as well with reſpe& to our Conduct in Civil 
Life, as in a Chriſtian: It will appear not only ſo heinous, 
but fo ridiculous that were our Concern for this World 
only, methinks enough has been ſaid to make all reaſona- 
ble People to deteſt it, 


— INDEX, 
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Arg to to be confider'd in Almſgiving, Page 202. 

Admiration falſe, that's rais'd by Beauty, 85, 86. 

Admonition a Remedy againſt Calumny, 264. The Duty 
of it. 267. 

Adulterers, their Sin and Puniſhment, 101. How ſeveral 
Nations dealt with them, 104. 

Adultery, whether worſe in the Man or Woman, 104, 195, 

Affections guide more than Judgment, 281. 

Alms, the manner of giving them well, 186, To be pro« 
portion'd to the Wants of the Poor, 2£9. Not to be re- 
ſerv'd to our Laſt Will, ibid. 

Angry Men a Pain to themſelves, 160. 

Anger, its Miſchief and Deformity, 162, 163. 

Ant, the wonderful Formation of it, 143. 

Ancients, their Simplicity in Dreſs, 50. 

Animals, in what on a Level with Man, 334. 

Apparel, Mens not to be worn by Women, 43. Should 
be ſuited to every one's Condition, 44. Gold and Coſtly 
may be worn, 56, 57. The Pride of it, not in the 
Colt, 53, Looſe and immodeſt, finful, 62. Miſtakes: 
in cenſuring of it rectify'd, 72. 

Applauſe, the Vanity of an eager Purſuit of, 268, 

Arbitrament an uſeful Branch of Charity, 196. 

Arguing, Rules for it, 3 11. | 

Arguments falſe, three Cauſes of them, 321. 

driſtides baniſh'd his Country out of pure Envy to his 


Virtues, 240. 
Qs: Aauthoricꝝ 
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IND Ex. 
Authority divine, not ſo readily believ'd as humane, 289. 
Authors, their Erroys thro' Vanity, 330. 
Arithmetick ſhould be taught to Ladies, 12. 


Backbiting, the common Topic of Diſcourſe, 25 1. 

Baſhful, a modiſh Name for a Coward, 113. 

Beauty, a Bleſſing only when accompany'd with Virtue, 

47. Not worth the Time and Pains beſtow'd _— 

it, 85. 

Beggars, Directions for giving Alms to them, 205. 

Bigotry, a Child of Hell, 153. 174. 

Boarding- School Education uſcleſs and pernicious, 18. 

Books, Directions for the Choice of them, 299. 

Burgundy, Heireſs of, her Modeſty, 44. 

Buſy-Bodies dangerous Company, 23. Always impus- 
deat, 135. Scandalous, 246, Never to be counte- 
nanc'd, 260. 


C. 


Cæſar, what he fays of the Fear of Death, 127. 

Calumny, how it triumphs, 193. Spreaders of it as bad 
as the Inventors, 232. Supported by Malice and Inte- 

reſt, 233. The Baſeneſs of it, 258. An infallible Rule 
againſt it, 264, 

Caution to be obſerv'd in ſpeaking of others, 161. In 

delivering Propoſitions, 328. C 

Cenſure the Ladies moſt expos d to it, 131, How to be 
regulated by Charity, 193. The great Fault of doing 
unjuſtly, 245, We ſhould never be the firſt in it, 267, 
When lawful, 271. 

Certainty, moral, what it is, 286. D: 

Chance, the Impotence of it, 142. Da 

Charity, the Excellence of that Virtue, 80. Is Chriſt's De 
New Commandment, 170, 174, A Remedy againſt | De 

5 Envy 


IND Ex. 


Envy and Pride, 172. Cenſoriouſneſs, 173. Malice and 
Revenge, 174. The want of it a Forfeiture of God's 
Pardon, 180. Chearfulneſs a neceſſary Quality of it, 187. 

How to be exercis'd, 181, & ſeq. Should be rather a 
Proviſion than a Relief. 2 12. 

Chaſtity the moſt powerful of all Chriſtian Virtues, 98. 
Helps to it, 108, 109. An Inſtance of it in a Nicomedian 

Prince, 109, 

Chriſtian Life influenc'd by common Life, 151. Its Qua 
lities, 329. | 

Chriſtianity the beſt natur'd Inſtitution, 275. 

Churches, the Ladies dreſs for them, 43. 

Clamour ſucceſsful, in Women, and why, 161, 

Clearneſs, the oo of it in thinking, 309. What moſt con- 
duces to it, 325. 

Clemency, the Abuſe of it, 

Cloiſters, the Virginity of them not Praiſc-worthy, 99. 

Company, good againſt Lewdneſs, 110, 

Compaſſion bred by Charity, 171. 

Contemplation, what requilite to it, 299, 

Contradiction, Men delight in it, 295. 

Converſation gay and merry, the Danger of it, 9. 

Coſtly Apparel, when criminal, 67. * 

Curioſity, too much of it criminal, 134. How it ſhould be 
employ'd, 136, & ſeq. Vicious when it inquires into 
the Works of the Creation with a Spirit of Scepticiſm, 
144. Begot by Envy and Idleneſs, 146. A Cauſe of Scan- 
dal, 263, 

Cuſtom not to be our Guide in giving Alms, 202. The 
Miſchiefs of it, 278. 


D. 


Dancing, the Uſe and Abuſe of it, 40. 

David's Wickedneſs after his Adultery, 102: 

Decency makes Converſation uſeful, 83. | 

Debates, religious, with what Animoſitycarry'd on, 233 
| Debto. 


INDE x; 


Debtors, the Uncharitableneſs of uſing them ill, 190. Dix 
rections for their giving Alms, 207. 


Defamation, thoſe that are puilty of it fear it moſt, 233: E 
Pride a great Cauſe of it, 239. Moſt ſcandalous in Men E. 
otherwiſe virtuous, 254. E. 

Delicacy neceſſary in the Uſe of Wit, 35. E. 

Deſigning Perſons hateful, 322. E. 

Detraction never carried to ſuch an Extravagance, as now, | 
227. A flat Contradiction to Charity, ibid. Various Ec 
Kinds of it, 230, & ſeq. Blameable when true, 236. El 
Envy a great Promoter of it, 239. The poor Gains that E/ 
is made of it, 265. Oe 

Diſcourſe, how ſpoilt by Affectation, 341. E: 

Diſcretion, what is imply'd in it, 80. The Advantages of Ez 
it, 83. It conſiſts in timing things, ibid. How to be ob- Eu 
ſerv'd in Acts of Charity, 210. E) 

Diſputation, the common Rules perplexing, 318. 

Diſtinction to be obſerv'd between the Good and Bad, 132. 

Divinity, Sophiſticators of it ſeduce Women, 155. 

Doctor and Plowman, in what the Difference between Fa 


them conſiſts, 290. . 

Dreſs, the Deſign of it, 42. Errors in it, 43, & ſeq. Regu- Fa 
lated by wiſe States, 4 5. Affectation in it miſſes its End, © Fai 
50. Rules for it out of Scripture, 52. Rich Clothes not | 
forbidden, ibid. Neatneſs commendable, 62. Criminal if 


it tempts, though without Deſign, 64. Time not to be Fai 

waſted about it, 66. The Power of it, 69. Fat 
Drinking, the Beaſtlineſs of it in Women, 121. and the 

Danger, ibid. | Fa 

Pryden, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2. 

Duelliſts in a State of Damnation, 177. Fa 

Dunners, how ſcandalous to the Great, 46, Fa. 

l 

E. Fil 

| Fla 

the Swiftneſs of its Motion, 142: Foj 


of Temper as bad as Inflexibility, 154. 
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Education, the Miſchief of its Prejudices i in Religion, 153. 
How Women may be improv'd by it, 276. 
Eloquence, the beſt, in what it conſiſts, 329. 
Employment neceſſary for the Great, 9. A Duty in all, 1 * 
Emulation in Virtue recommended, 344. 
Enemies to be beloved, 174, 197. 
Envy its own Puniſhment, 222. The baſeſt of all Crimes, 
223. No Body will own it, 222. 
Equivalent, Converſation ſo, as well as Commerce, 310. 
Eſtates, Ladies ſhould be acquainted with their Husbands, 13, 
Eſtraterie, of vicious Women, not to be corrected by Lec- 
tures, 123. | 
Examples the Force of them, 244. 
F Experiments, upon others Fame, dangerous, 234. 
Expoſtulations on the Duty of Charity, 220, 221. 
Eye and Hand to be kept chaſte, 106. 


8 9 F. 

a Faith, its Objects as rationally proved as thoſe of Science, 
| 287. Has a Mixture of the Will, 288. 

- Fall of others ought to excite our Pity, 338. 

J, Fame, publick, the Meaſure of Good and Evil, 150. How 
t | dear it ſhould be to every one, 227, How the Great have 
= courted it, 228, 


8 Family, not to be neglected for the Poor, 189. 
Fancy, not to be indulg'd in Uncleanneſs, 106, The Tyrant 


10 of Luſt, 127. Of Women, how ill employed, 340. 
Faſhions, the Cauſe of Vanity in _w; 46. Follow'd in 
Worſhip, Sr. 


Faſts, how abus'd, 23, | | 

Faults of others are ſometimes to be publiſh'd, 237. But not- 
lightly, 243. | 

Filthy Diſcourſe criminal, 107. 

Flattery dangerous to Women, 121. 

Foppery avoided not for the Sin but the Folly of it, 4% 

Foppiſh Airs impudent in Women, 125. 

u⸗ Taru 


INDEX. 
Fortune tio Plea for Idleneſs, 8. Good of Things not to be 
proud of, 335. 
French Authors, how they abuſe the Women, 3. 
French Ladies, the great Freedom they take, 119, 
Friends, their Advice of great Advantage, 293, 
| 8 with the wicked ſcandalous among the Pagan: 


pro by, decent, a Virtue, 94. A Duty for the ſake of 
Charity, 211. 


G. 


_ Gallant Authors, the Danger of reading them; 16. 

Gaming, how far allowable in Women, 39. How it 
provokes Anger, 168. The Gains to be given to the 
Poor, 205. 

Genius to be conſulted, 290. 

God, the Neceſſity of his Being prov'd, 3 14, & /eq. 

Goodneſs makes all other Perfections excellent, 224. 
Government for the Good of the People, 135. 

_ Grammar, Ladies ſhould learn i it, 11. May do it in Engl 1 
Books, 331. 

Gratitude and Love to God, Expreſſions of them, 218, 

419. 


Grudging ſpoils Charity, 187. 


Hannibal, his Saying of Marcellus Perverſeneſs, 160. 
Hatred not ſo baſe as Envy, 222. 
Haughtineſs in Almſgiving condemn'd, 215. 
Heaven a Scene of Content, 166, 
Lerbert, Mr. his Saying of Talkativeneſs, 77 

iſtory ſhould be read by Ladies, 13, 14. 

onour, miſtaken Notions of it, 10, The Miſchief they 

wwe done, 228. 
- keepers, poor, t the beſt Objects of Charity, 203. 1 
umi- 
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Humility the diſtinguiſhing Character of good Miniſters, 


149. The moſt excellent Cure for Anger, 166. Two 
ſorts of it, 331. 
Humour mult never be our Guide, 79. 
'usband, ſecond, when not to be marry'd, 150. 
usbands not to be engaged by Dreſs, 63. 
pocriſy in Scandal, 273. 


I. 
Ideas, what is underſtood by them, 304. How we are 


deceived in them, 306. How to govern them, 397. 
Idleneſs, the Sin of it, 5. All the Chriſtian Virtues againſt it, 7. 


Jealouſy, the Torments of it, 127. 


Jeſus Chriſt, his Life, a glorious Recommendation of Chas 
rity, 217. 

Jewels, to wear them not ſinful, 54. 

Jews, the Proportion of their Chatity to their Eſtates, 213; 

Impiety increaſt by Defamation, 244. 

Ignorance, the Mother of Vice, 277. 

Impudence in Women, the great Vice and Deformity of 
it, 120, 122 

Indiſcretion as deſtructive to Reputation as Guilt, 133. 


Induſtry of vicious People to corrupt others, 279. 


Infidelity and Uncleanneſs go together, 128. 

Informer, in what an odious Character, 25 . 

Injuries to Reputation the worſt of any, 229. 

Inquiſitiveneſs into other Mens Affairs condemn d, 169. 

Intereſt, worldly, the great Argument, 322. 

Invention, what is its Office, 3 10. 

Judging ill ot our Neighbour, the Fault of i it, 247, a ſeq. 

Judgment of the Great Day not to be anticipated, 262. 

Judgment, what it is deceived by, 299. Ariſes from Coma 
pariſon of Ideas, 308. | 

Juſtice, when it may ceaſe to be reſpected, 82, How" 
has relation to Charity, 194, | 


IN D EX. 


K. * 
Knowledge defin'd, 285. 
N 
Labour, a Command and Puniſhment, 32. A Remedy 3 + 


gainſt Luſt, 108. 
Ladies, Inſtructions for their Reading and Studies, 12. 
Lady, a great one drew her Husband's Writings, 12. 
Language often in fault when we think Ideas are, 308, 
Languages a neceſſary Accompliſhment for Ladies, 15. 
Languiſhing Air ſinful, 125. 

Laughing, heed to be taken in it, 266. An Attendant to 
Vanity, 339. — 
Law, how far Ladies ſnould acquaint themſelves with i it, 12. 

Levelling Principles, how far every one is ſubject to them, 
225. 
Libellers, how they fin againft Charity, 173. 
| Liberality, a neceſſary Qualification of Charity, 190. 
Liberty, the Love of it rewarded: with Fame, 228, 
Library, Ladies, the Deſign of it, 1, 4. 
Lightneſs of Carriage criminal, 123, 
Liſtners condemn'd, 135. 
Litigiouſneſs, how. blameable in Miniſters, 199. 
Looking-Glaſs the Womens Guide, 340. 
Love, lawful, muſt not be us d immaderately, 99. 
Lucifer's Envy loſt him Heaven, 225. 
Ludicrous Terms, the only way of Reproof, 113. 
Luſt, the Filthineſs of it, 101. 
Lycurgus bis Saying about Levelling, 255. 
Lyes, our modern Libellers great Dealers in them, 231; 
'Lying Spirit gone out among us, 273. 
M. 


Magnificence in Acts of Charity condemned, 187, 200. 

mn, how wonderfully be is made, 136, 137, An Enemy 
0 > God by his Works, 175, What a mon: he is 
23 God, 218. 


Man- 
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Man-haters, 240. 
Manſlaughter too ſoft a Name and Puniſhment for Mur- 
der, 177, 
Marriage hallow'd by Chriſt into a Myſtery, 102, The 
Abule of it, 112. 
ſon the Preacher, Women ſeduc'd by him, 154. 
| Jitation burthenſome to Nature, 298. | 
Meekneſs a Woman's beſt Ornament, 74, 152, & faq. 
Men as well as Women faulty in revealing Secrets, 118. 
Mercy without Alms a Duty, 199. What are the TO 
bed: it, ibid. 
/ Humours will be gratify'd at any Expence, 236. 
Mien ropes, what wonderful things to be view'd with 
, 144. 
Mien, Gravity injoin'd in it by Scripture, 150. 
Milton, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2. | 
Mind to be adorn'd before the Body, 73, Its Greatneſs 
conſiſts in wiſhing the Happineſs of others, 223. 
Miſerable not to be inſulted, 337. 
Miſtreſs of a Family ſhould be frugal, 95, 
Mode in Dreſs not to be avoided but moderated, 58, &. /eq. 
Moderation, the great Virtue of it, 181, 
Modeſty, the great Grace and Virtue of it, 114. It wins 
more than Beauty, 126. A Branch of Sobriety, 134. 
Monkiſh Foundations no Acts of Charity, 200. 
Moon, its Extent and Diſtance from the Earth, 139, & ſeq. 
Moral Philoſophy, Ladies ſhould be taught it, 15. 
Mortifications corporal, too much inſiſted on by the Papiſts 
and others, 109. 


Murder, the great Sin of it, 177. Not puniſh'd ny 
enough, ibid. 


Muſick, the Danger and Uſe of it, 16, & ſeq. 
. N. 


Nakedneſs not to be expos d or pry'd into, 151. 


Nature, humane, delights in Charity, 208. Uawilling to 
own its Ignorance, 327. 


Naylo, 


INDE X. 


Naylor the Quaker, his Blaſphemies, 154. 

Nebuchadnezzar puniſhed for his Pride, 333. ; 

Neighbour, the Extenſiveneſs of our Love to him, 151. 
The Duty of our Concern for his Soul, 182. and for his 
Body, 184. and Eſtate, 1857. and Reputation, 193. St. 
James's Royal Law, 195. | 

Niceneſs unneceſſiry, a Fault, 29. | 

Noiſy Nonſenſt of Men not to be ſuffer'd by Women, 277 

Novelty expected even in Leſſons of Religion, 77. 


O. 


Obedience of Wives made a jeſt of, 91. Thought a great 
Hlardſhip, 14/. | | 
Obſcurity affected, and why, 324. 

Offenders open, to be reprov'd, 248. 

Operas, the Danger of frequenting them, 17. 

Opinion governs the World, 250. : 

Otway, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2, 3. 


* 


Paint, in Women, the Folly and Sin of it, 62. 

Parley muſt be avoided by Women, 126. 

Partiality, every Man's to himſelf, 245, 250. 

Particles ill us d perplex Diſcourſe, 315. f : 

Paſſion inflam'd by Words, 166. Predominant in all, 319. 

Peace-making, the Duty of it, 196. 

Peeviſhneſs affected by Women, 90. 

Pity to the Poor, the Duty of it, 206. To our Neigh- 
bours Faults, 259. 

Phocion, his Advice againſt Haſtinefs, 167. 

Play-houſe Diſcipline, what a help to Impudence, 119. 
Poetry, how far Ladies ſtou!d be indulg'd in the ſtudy 
of, 17. 1 5 

Poor 4. to be inſulted when relieved, 214. | 
Poverty fins againſt Chaſtity as well as Riches, 108. = 
| F 9 


Pu 


IND E xX. 

Praiſe, Mens Averſion to it, 272. „ 

Prayer for thoſe that labour, 33. For the Rich, 34. A- 
gainſt Vanity, 94. For Purity of Mind, 96. A Reme- 
dy againſt Luſt, 111. Againſt Anger, 169. Charity 
one of ies Wings, 206. 

achers, their Railing uncharitable a damnable Sin, 177. 

ide, the Greatneſs of the Sin, 332. Its Puniſhment, 333. 

_ Folly, 334. The Neceſlity of flying it, 336. When a 
Virtue, 344. Hard to carry it even between the two 
kinds of it, ibid. 

aciples of Women vitiated by Men, 128. 

201z2ity a Companion of Idleneſs, 22. 

tion, where it takes more than good Senſe, 
$30. 

Proportions of Cherity conſider'd, 213, 214. 

Proſtitutes, theic Slavery and Wretchedneſs, 126. 

Prudence, a Qualification more neceſſary than Wit, 36. As 
requiſite as Innocence, to preſerve the Ladies Charac- 
ters for Virtue, 133. The uſe of it in Charity, 190. The 
great Improvement of our Underſtanding, 306. 

Puritans, their Law againſt Adulterers, 104, 


Q 


Quakers, their Miſtake in Dreſs, 52, Their Error about 
Womens preaching, 116. Expect Reverence tho' they 
319. will not pay it, 149. 
Qualities of the Mind got, like Habits of the Body, by 
uſe, 75. 
eigh⸗ Quality, the Crime of making an Idol of it, 341. | 
Quarrels ariſing from Detraction, the terrible Effects of 
them, 230, 275. 
9. Queen Mary, her divine Character for Charity to Mens 
ſtudy Souls, 183. 
Quiet Spirit, the Praiſes of it. 89. 


| Railing, 
Praiſe, 5 | 


INDEX. 
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Railing, the Offence of it, 272, & ſeq. A common vice, 
ibid. ä 

Reaſon, Humane, very ſhallow, 292. Cannot be engre 
293, Refers to Revelation, 304. What it requiz.s - 
us, 313. 

Reaſoning defin'd, 303, 
it, 311, & ſeq. 

Recreations, the Uſe and Danger of them, 37, 40. 

Reformation of Manners, the Piety of that Defign, 1+ 

Religion, none without Virtue, 78. Tainted by Scanda?;”; > 3 fo 

Reports Defamatory, Reflexions on them, 230. How 
they ſpread, 245. 

Reproach, the fear of it the Cauſe of Sin, 253, 

Reproof, when lawful, 271. 

Revelation to be preferr'd to Reaſon, 28g. 

Revenge, a moſt wicked and miſchievous Paſſion, 15). 


The uſe of it, 304 Rules for 


Reverence due to Miniſters, 149. When they forfeit it, ibid. 


Revilers, half-witted People, 253. 

Rhetorick, taught us by Nature, 323. 
24. 

Riches, no Sin to lay them up, 55. 

Robbers may give Alms, 201. 

Roman Ladies not allow'd to talk in publick, 115, 

Rule, the beſt, of Reaſon and Religion, 79. 


The Deſign of it, 


8. 0 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, too much expos'd to 
Adulterers and Whoremongers, 105. 
Saturn, Planet, its Bigneſs and Diſtance from the Earth, 140. 


Satyr, more effectual than Inſtruction towards a Reforma: 


tion, 113. 
Scandal, the damnable Sin of it, 173. 


Scandalous Chronicles among the Great, 117. 


Science, 


deience, What it is, 288. 
Seat, a fine one deſcrib'd, 138, & ſeq. 
Secrets reveal'd by Women, 118, 256, Of State not to be 
officiouſly pry'd into, 134. | 
Self-love, inconſiſtent with Charity, 198. The Root and 
Fruit of it 338. 
Servants, how they ſhou'd ſpend their Time, 3r. 
Senſes, their Light fallacious, 287. 
Shamefacednels, the Beauty of it in Women, 114. 
Shew, Women milſ-led by it, 279. 
"ence in Churches, enjoin'd Women by the Goſpel, 116. 
2 An excellent Remedy againſt Cenſure, 269. 
. Ja, tie Spitefulneſs of it, 132. Shou'd create Shame, 148. 
How The moſt fertile Womb of it, 253. How occaſion d by 
Pride, 333. 
Singularity, the Pride of it, 58. 15 
Sander, the great Vice of it, 117. It grows in all Soils, 
235. A Weed of the quickeſt Growth, 243, 
7, Pobriety of the Soul, in what it conſiſts, 331. 
ibid. [Society with the Wanton to be avoided, 131, 
L Socrates, what he ſaid of his own Knowledge, 116. 
of it, Noon, his Deſcription of Diſcretion, 8 3. His diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of a fooliſh Woman, 163. 
Sophiſms, of the Heart and Head, 318. 
Sots, their Company to be avoided, 23. 
Souls of Women neglected for their Bodies, 129. 
Spelling, Faults in it eaſily corrected, 330. 
Spirit, in what the Greatneſs of it conſiſts, 159. The Hap- 
pineſs of a contented one, 178. 
Stars, their Magnitude and Diſtance from the Earth, 141, 
sd toll eq. : 
State Juglers, afraid of being obſerv'd, 135. 
1, 140, Statue, a fine one, preferable to a fine fooliſh Womm, 75. 
forma - Stile, every Author has ſomething remarkal le in it, 
326. 
Strength, every one ſhould conſult his own, 292, 
dubjection of Women, its Expediency, 158. 
cience, Sun, 


Sun, its Bigneſs and Diſtance from the Earth, 139, & ſeg. 
Superiors, the Reſpect due to them, 147. 

Swearing in Women, the Shame and Sin of it, 120. 
Syllogiſm, 317. 


1 
. 


Talebearer, not to be ſuffer'd, 168. 
Talkativeneſs, the great Weakneſs of it, 35, 115, 116. a- 
Cauſe of Defamation, 242. | 
Tatling; ſupported by Scandal, 117, 241. Scandalous, 247. 
Teachers of Novelty; apt to feduce Women, 154. 
Temper, Women ſhou'd have a great Guard upon 
The Value of a malleable one, 158. 
Temptations, by Dreſs criminal, 97. Not to be argu'd i. 


with, 107, 108. i 
Terms, Miſtakes in them the Cauſe of Debate, 314. 
Termagant Spirit, ſinful, 93. Vil 


Time, to be improv'd and accounted for, 21, Miſemploy'd WU: 
by Great Men, 24. How ſpent by vain Ladies, 26. Di- Un 
rections for them, 28, 29. | 

Tongue, the Leproſy of it apt to ſpread, 255, Men loth I | 
to be cur'd of it, 264. 

Tradeſmen, the Folly. and Sin of their being idle, 10, 11. Vat 


os in Heaven, laid up by . on Earth, 186, & l 
21. voi 
ak Gueſts, great Detractors, 241, ol 

Triflers, to be avoided, 23. 

Trinity, Reflexions on the Myſtery of it, 284. 

Truſt, Prejudices of all Kinds taken up upon it, 250. 

Truth, of our Neighbour not to be ſaid at all times, 259. a 
The Object of our Underſtanding, 283. Its Followers ic 
deſpis'd; 294. It makes a Contraction of Thought, 296. il 
Why we ſhou'd be in love with it, 301. Offends the Vil 
Great, 302. It is but one, 320. Our preſent Intereſt f 
to ſearch. after it; 321. h Vit 

n 


Tyrauts and their Miniſters, why they deſpiſe Fame, 228. 
. ; Vain 
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hein Men moſt pleas'd with Scandal, 239. 
ty of Dreſs, 61. Love ſometimes kindled by Vanity, 
. It ſpoils the Duty of Almſgiving, 205. May 
9 to cure Envy, 226. Of Authors, 338. How it 

expoſes Women, 339. 


ariety gives Beauty to the intellectual as well as material 


| World, 290. 

048 Perſons, when no Objects of Charity, 203, 211. 
do in an alarm, 257. 

a great Help to a religious Life, 99, 100. Forced 

. 1 Zinity not meritorious, ibid. | 

Virtue, at firſt more eaſily kept by Women than loſt, 122. 

Virtues loſe their Power for want of Conduct, 82. We 
ſhou'd not be proud of them, 335. 7 

Viits, unneceſſary ones ſinful, 26. 

Vacleanneſs, the Parent of all Sins, 103. 

Underſtanding, the Meekneſs of it explain d, 153. The Ex- 
tent of it, 282. Sufficieutly illuminated, 285, Muſt not 
be complain d of, 295. How to examine it, 296. To 
improve it, 301. 

Vaiverſe made for Man, the leaſt thing God has done for 
him, 144. 

Voice, regulated by Modeſty, 114. 

ſolatileneſs of Thought, very pernicious, 297. 


W. 


Vantonneſs in Women ſpoils Beauty and Wit, 131. 
Vicked People wou'd have their Relations Virtuous, 85. 


IViiful People never pity'd, 197. 


Will, Meekneſs of it, explain'd, 156. Whence its | Irregue 
larities proceed, 299. | 

Vit, the Character of it affected tor both SEXES, 35. When 
moſt miſapply'd, 267. 


wiſdom, 
2 


wiſdom, i IP to ane in Mee 49. i 
Wives may take more Liberty in Dreſs than virgin 1. 


' Xantippe, a Plague to her Husband Socrates, 162. 
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But not to the Prejudice of their Husbands, 70% 71. 
What will render them amiable to them, 87. 
Women, a great Injuſtice to have Books of Knowle”. 
kept from them, 1. Verſes againſt them, 2, 3. Kc 
© abus'd by French Authors, 3, 4 Incline to be idle, 
- Shou'd not be talkative, 114. They rival one another in 
Dreſs, 130. Moſt expos'd to Cenſure, 13 t. Seduc'd by 
ill Preachers, 153, & /eq. The Coolneſs of their Con- 
ſtitution, 161. Apt to delight in Scandal, 256. key 
Bn their worſt Character, 265. In what N 
the weaker Sex, 276. Take up Ne as a 
280. c 
World, viſible, the Miracles of: it, 137, E ſeg . * 


| Worſhip, publick, Indecencies of Ladies in it, 81. The 


Reverence that ſhou'd be obſerv'd in it, ibid. 
Writing, the true End of it, 3275, Little difference * 
tween that and Speaking, 330, | 


R, 


Z. 


Zeal promotes Scandal, 252. Apt to out-run Knowledge, 
281. 

Zeno, bis Definition of Modeſty, 1 * What he ſaid to a 
, tire Youth, 116. 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME. 


